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PREFACE. 


PaNY  books  Jiave  been  wrlUen  *jpon  ihe  i 
subject  with  tliis,  but  if  one  of  (hem  liitd  treated 
it  inUie  isime  manner,  this  woiihl  have  been  icrnlcred 
Bnnrcessary,  and  ivould  never  have  employed  the  at- 
tention of  il9  antlior. 

It  is  hiB  opinion,  that  the  trne  entl  of  science  i« 
me;  end  in  this  view,  llie  pi'i-:tent  work  has  be<>n 
undertaken.  It  appears  fo  liim  a  matter  of  more 
conseqnencc,  and  a  suhjertion  of  moro  satisfaction, 
■to  have  discovered  the  virtues  oi'one  horb  unknown 
brfnre,  than  to  have  diBpoBcd  into  their  proper 
desees  sixteen  thou^^nd  ;  nay,  so  far  will  a  senss 
of  utiHty  get  the  better  of  the  pride  of  nicr« 
curiosity,  that  he  should  suppose  this  a  thing 
preferable  t»  he  said  of  him,  to  the  liaving  dis- 
covered some  unknown  specirs  ;  to  having  picked 
from  llie  bottom  of  some  pond  an  itndesrribed  con- 
fen*a  ;  or  to  having  fetched,  from  the  most  remote 
parb  of  the  world,  a  kind  of  troe  moss,  with  beads 
larger  than  those  at  home. 

•It  {grieves  a  man  of  public  spirit  and  humanity, 
to  see  ihow  things  which  are  the  means  alone  of 
the  advaoteges  of  mankind  studied,  while  in  the  end 
that  advanlatje  itstlf  is  forgotten.  And  in  thia 
view  be  Will  regard  a  Culpepper  as  a  more 
respectable  person  than  a   Li»N£ua  or  a   Diu.e> 

.    ,Tliftt  Botany  it  an  useful   study  is  plain  ;    be* 
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cause  it  is  in  vain  that  we  know  betony  it  good 
for  heod-achs,  or  Eielf-heel  for  wounds,  unless  we 
can  distinguish  betony  and  self-heat  from  one 
another,  and  so  it  runs  through  the  whole  sNidy. 
We  are  taught  by  it  to  know  what  plants  belong 
to  what  names,  and  (o  know  that  very  distinctly  ; 
and  we  shall  be  prevented  by  that  knowledge  from 
giving  a  purge  for  an  astringent,  a  poison  for  s 
remedy ;  let  us  therefore  esteem  tlie  study  of 
botany,  but  let  us  know,  that  this  use  of  the  dis< 
tinctions  it  gives  is  the  true  end  of  it ;  and  let  us 
respect  those,  who  employ  their  lives  in  establish- 
ing those  distinctions  upon  the  most  certain  foun- 
dation, upon  making  them  the  most  accurately, 
and  carrying  them  the  farthest  'possible  -.  these 
are  the  botanists  ;  but  with  all  the  gratitude  we 
Owe  them  for  llieir  labours  and  all  the  respect 
V(t  shew  them  on  that  consideration,  let  us  under* 
stand  lliem  as  hut  the  seconds  in  this  acience.  The 
principal  are  those  who  know  how  to  bring  their 
discoveries  to  use,  and  can  say  uhat  are  the  ends 
(hat  will  be  answered  by  those  plants,  which  they 
have  80  accurately  distinguished.  The  boy  col- 
lects the  specimens  of  herbs  with  great  care, 
and  liestowa  ten  years  in  pasting  them  upon  pa- 
per, and  writing  their  names  to  ihem :  he  docs 
well.  When  lie  grows  a  man,  he  neglects  hii 
itsefal  labours  ;  and  perhaps  despises  liimielf  fat 
the  misemploymenl  of  so  nnich  lime :  but  if  he 
has,  to  the  knowledge  of  their  forme,  added  after- 
ward tlie  study  of  their  virtues,  he  will  be  hr  from 
censuring  himself  for  all  the  pains  he  t(]^k  to  that 
end. 

He  who  wishes  well  to  science  and  to  man- 
hiDd,  must  winh  this  matter  understood :  end  thif 
is  the  way  to  bring  a  pari  of  knowledge  into  ere* 
dit,  whioi,  as  il  is  cumcoonly  practiNdi  it  not  • 
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jnt  above  (he  sladio?  of  a  raiser  of  tulips  or  acarnatton 
fiincier. 

\Vbcn  we  consider  the  stiuly  of  plants,  as  tbs 
eearcli  of  remedies  for  dlst^ases,  we  see  it  xn  the 
light  of  one  of  the  m(wt  honourable  «cience»  in 
Ibe  vrorld  :  in  this  view,  no  pains  are  too  ^re^ 
to  h&ve  been  bestowed  in  it^  acquirement ;  and 
in  this  intent,  the  principial  regord  ought  to  be 
had  lo  those  of  our  own  growth.  The  foreign 
plants  brought  into  our  stoves  with  so  much  ex- 
peiiBc,  and  kept  there  with  so  much  pains,  may 
fill  the  eye  vrith  empty  wonder  :  but  it  would 
be  more  to  the  honour  of  the  possessor  of  Ihem, 
to  have  fonnd  out  the  use  of  one  common  herb 
at  home,  than  to  have  enriched  our  country  with 
an  hundred  of  the  others.  Nay.  in  the  rye  of  rea- 
■on,  this  ostentatious  study  is  rather  a  reproach. 
Why  should  he,  who  has  not  yet  informed  himself 
Ihoroughly  of  the  nature  of  the  meanest  herb 
which  grows  in  the  next  ditch,  ransack  the  earth 
for  foreign  wonders  ?  Does  he  not  ftJI  under  the 
same  reproach  with  the  generality  of  those,  who 
(ravel  for  their  improvement,  while  they  are  igno- 
rant of  all  they  left  at  home  ;  and  who  are  ridiculom 
in  ihcir  inquiries  concerning  the  laws  and  govern- 
ment of  other  countries,  while  they  are  not  able  ti> 
give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  any  question  which  re- 
gards their  own  ? 

I  hat^  said  thus  muoh  to  obviale  the  censure* 
of  those,  lo  whom  an  inquiry  into  the  virtues  of 
herbs  may  w^gm  the  province  of  a  woman.  It  is 
an  honour  to  the  .:ex  that  Ihey  have  put  our 
•turtica  to  uM  ;  but  it  would  be  wcH.  if  wc  had 
Oone  so  ourselves  ;  or  if,  considering  that  they  might, 
we  had  made  our  writings  more  intelligible  to 
them. 

The  intent  of  words  is  to  express  our  meaning : 
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wn(m(^9  are  published  that  they  may  ha  under* 
stood ;  and  in  this  branchy  I  shall  always  suppose 
he  writes  best,  who  is  to  be  understood  most  uni- 
versally. Now  so  far  are  we  from  havinp^  had  this 
point  in  view  in  botany^  that  more  new  and  more 
stran{;c  words  have  been  introduced  into  it,  than 
iiUo  all  the  sciences  together  .  and  so  remarkable 
is  the  Swede  before  mentionedi  Linn^ds,  for  this> 
that  a  good  scholar,  nay  the  best  scholar  in  the 
world,  shnll  not  be  able  to  understand  three  lines 
topncther  in  his  best  writings,  although  ihey  are 
written  in  htin,  a  language  in  which  he  is  ever  so 
familiar.  The  author  has  not  been  at  the  pains  to 
explain  his  new  words  himself,  Init  refers  his  reader 
to  nature ;  he  bids  him  seek  them  in  the  Uowers^ 
where  he' found  them. 

We  see,  that  the  most  curious  botanists  have  not 
concerned  themselves  about  the  virtues  of  plants  at 
.  all ;  that  many  of  the  others  who  have  written 
well  on  plants,  have  thought  it  no  part  of  their 
subject ;  let  us  examine  the  others  ;  those  who 
are  of  less  repute.  If  we  look  into  the  English 
Herbals  in  particular,  wc  find  them  largo  upon 
that  subject ;  indeed  they  are  too  large  by  much. 
They  say  so  many  things,  that  we  know  not  which 
of  them  to  credit ;  and  therefore  in  the  uncertainty, 
we  credit  none  of  thom.  I'bere  is  not  the  mosli 
trifling  herb,  which  they  do  not  make  a  remedy  fov 
almost  all  diseases.  We  mav  therefore  as  well  take 
one  plant  for  any  caft^  as  another  ;  and  the  whole  of 
their  lciboni*s  amount  to  this,  tliat  the  English  herbs 
arc  full  ot^  virtues,  but  that  thej^  know  not  wliat  they 
ere. 

When  knowledge  is  perplexed  with  unintelligi- 
ble terms,  and  the  memory  of  the  student  con- 
founded with  a  multiplicity  of  names  ;  when  the 
igAcrant  only^  wlto  liavc  written  concerning  pl^ts. 
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panUions  from  them^  as  can  conveniently  be  pre 
pared  iu  families^  and  general  admonitions  and 
cautions  in  their  respective  uses. 

If  1  could  have  thought  of  any  thing  ferther^  thai 
could  tend  to  the  making  the  book  more  useful^  1 
should  have  added  it ;  as  ft  is^  the  candid  reader  ii 
desired  to  accept  it^  as  written  with  a  real  view  to  be 
of  service  to  mankind. 
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CoHTAIMlMe     0ENEBAL     RULES      FOR     THE     QATHERlNa . 
AND   PRCEKRVING   UERBii,    ROOTS,    BABKS,   SEEDS,    AND.    ' 
FLOWEBS  ;       TOGETHER       WITU     THE       METUODS     OP 
MAKING    SUCU    PREPAEATIOKS     FROM   Tthil,     AS   Mir 
BEST    KETAIN     THEIR   VIRTUES,    OB    BE   HOST    CSLTLL    | 
TO   BE   ESfJ   tV   FAMIUES. 


7%e  design  and  purpose  of  this  xsork,  and  the  me* 
thod  observed  in  it. 

rriHE  intent  of  the  author  in  publishing  tliis 
JL  boob,  in  to  inform  those  who  live  in  the 
country,  and  are  dcfirous  of  being  useful  to 
their  femilies  and  friends,  or  charitable  to  the 
poor  in  the  relief  of  their  disorders,  of  the  virtues 
of  thoae  plants  which  grow  wild  about  them  :  that 
they  may  be  able  to  supply  tliis  necessary  assis- 
tance, ID  places  where  apothecaries  are  not  at  band  ; 
and  that  Uiey  may  be  able  also  to  do  it  without 
pnttior  theiDielves  to  the  expense  of  medicinei 
at  price,  wtnta  the  common  herbs,  itut  tuv  b* 
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had  for  gatliering^  will  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

However,  as  there  are  casca^  in  iirhieh  mote  help 
jnay  be  had  from  drugs  brought  from'  abfoad  than 
from  any  thing  we  can  procure  at  home,  an  account 
of  those  roots,  barks,  seeds,  gums,  and  other  veget- 
able productions,  kept  by  the  druggists  and  apothe- 
tarics,  is  also  added  ;  and  of  the  several  trees  and 
plants  from  which  thev  are  obtained  ;  together  with 
their  virtues 

This  worK.  therefore,  will  tend  to  iostmct  those 
charitable  ladies  wlio  may  be  desirous  of  giving 
this  great  relief  to  the  afflicted  poor  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, and  to  remind  apothecaries  of  wiiat 
they  had  befom  8tudie<l  :  but  the  first  mentioned 
purpose  is  by  much  the  most  useful,  and  the  most 
considemhlc,  and  for  this  reason  the  greatest  regard 
is  paid  to  it. 

The  plants  are  disposed  in  the  alphabet,  ncr 
cording  to  their  English  names,  that  they  may  be 
turned  to  th6  more  readily  ;  and  an  account  is 
given,  in  two  or  three  lines,  of  tl)eir  general  as- 
pect and  place  of  growth,  that  those  who  in  part 
know  them  already,  may  understand  them  at  once  : 
if  they  arc  not  perfectly  known  from  this,  a  more 
particular  dcHcription  is  added,  by  observing  whicli^ 
they  cannot  he  mistaken  or  confounded  with  any 
others  ;  and  after  this  follow,  not  only  their  virtues, 
as  otiiers  are  content  to  set  them  down,  but  the  part 
of  each  plant  which  contains  tlirni  in  most  perfection 
is  named,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  may  best  be 
given. 

With  regard  to  the  virtues  of  plants,  it  has  been 
the  custom  to  attribute  too  many  to  most  of  them  : 
so  much  is  said  more  than  the  truth  on  tliese  oc« 
MsiOM,  tl»t  tliase  w1m>  woidd  be  inform^,  ka^m 
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not  what  lltpy  should  helipvp.     This  is   more  cnu- 
tiously    re-fulalcd  here.      The    real    virtiifs  alone 
are  set  down,  as  they  are  asBiired  by  eitperience  : 
and    the  principal  of  these  are  always  set  in  (h« 
most  conspiciious  lig^ht.     Periiaps  it  may  be  allow- 
ed the  author,  to  speak  with  more  ass  urancc  than* 
others  of  these  thingfs.  be^-ansc  he  has  been  acnistj 
tomcd  to  the  practice  of  physic  in  that  way.      ^CVj 
few  things  are  named  here  that  he  has  not  seen  tr^  1 
ed  ;   and  if  some   are  set  down,  which   other   wri*' 
tcre  have  not  named,  and  some,  of  which  tliey  havil 
said  most,   are  slightly    mentioned,   it  is  owing  Id" 
the  same  experience  which   has  added  lo  the  cata- 
logue in  some  things,  and  has  found  it  too  great  for  ' 
truth  in  others. 

Nature  has,  in  this  country,  and  doubtless  also 
in  all  others,  provided,  in  tlie  herbs  of  its  own 
growth,  the  remedies  for  the  several  diseases  to 
which  it  is  moat  subject ;  and  although  the  addi- 
tion of  what  is  brought  from  abroad,  should  not 
be  flUpposed  supertluous,  there  is  no  occasion  that 
it  should  niftKe  the  other  neglected.  This  hag 
been  ttie  conwuueuce  »f  the  great  respcrt  shewn 
lo  the  others  ;  and  besides  this,  the  present  use  of 
chemical  prepflrations  has  aImo«l  driven  the  whole  of 
galenical  medicine  out  of  our  minds. 

To  restore  tliis  more  safe,  more  gentle,  and 
often  more  efficacious  part  of  medicine  to  its  na-" 
tural  credit,  has  he-en  one  great  intent  iy  the  wri- 
ting this  treatise  ;  and  it  is  the  more  ncressary  for 
the  service  of  those,  who  are  intended  mont  l<» 
be  directed  in  this  matter,  since  tliis  i*  much  lew 
dangerouH  than  the  other  :  nay.  it  is  liart)  to 
say,  that  this  is  dangerous  at  all,  in  most  in-* 
stances. 

The  apothecaries  are  apt.  in  their  nnfeelins 
mockery,   to  say,   they  arc  obligi^  to    the    good 
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ladies  who  give  medicines  to  tlieir  sick  neigh- 
bours, for  a  great  deal  of  their  business  ;  for  out 
of  liule  disorders  they  make  great  ones.  This 
Tiiay  be  the  case  where  their  shops  supply  the 
means  ;  for  chemical  medicines,  and  some  of  the 
drugs  brought  from  abroad,  are  not  to  be  trusted 
with  those  who  hnve  not  grent  experience  ;  but 
(here  will  be  no  danger  of  tl)ir,  kind>  when  the 
fields  are  the  snpply.  This  is  the  medicine  of  na- 
ture, and  as  it  is  more  efficacious  in  most  cases ; 
it  is  more  safe  in  all.  If  opium  may  be  danger- 
ous in  an  unexperienced  hand,  the  lady  who  will 
give  in  its  place  a  syrup  of  the  wild  lettuce, 
(a  plant  not  known  io  common  practice  at  this 
time,  but  recommended  from  experience  in  this 
treatise,)  will  find  that  It  will  ease  pain,  and  'hat 
it  will  cause  sleep,  in  the  manner  of  (hat  foreign  tlnig, 
but  she  wilt  never  lind  any  ill  consequences  from 
it :  and  the  same  might  be  tiaid  in  many  other  iu- 
slances. 

As  the  descriptions  m  Ibis  work,  very  readily 
distinguish  what  are  the  real  plants  thai  should  Iw 
used,  the  great  care  \vdl  reniaiii,  in  what  man- 
ner  to  gather  and  prcHerve,  and  in  "hat  man- 
ner to  give  them  ;  it  will  be  useful  to  add  a  cliap< 
tcr  or  iwn  on  those  head*.  As  lo  the  former,  1 
would  have  it  pcifecll,  understood,  because  a  g^at 
deal  depends  U[)on  it  ;  the  latter  tannol  easily  be  mis. 
taken . 

Having  displaced  the  drugs  brought  from 
eliroad  in  a  groat  measure  from  this  charitable 
practice,  I  would  have  every  lady,  who  has  the 
spirit  of  this  true  benevolence,  keep  a  kind  of 
druggist's  shop  of  her  own  :  this  should  be  sup- 
plied from  the  neighbouring  fields,  and  from  her 
Srden.  There  is  no  reason  the  drugs  should  tiot 
as  well  preserved,   and  u  carefully  laid  up. 
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as  if  the  product  of  a  difierent  cliinale,  tfanaeli 
iix  UK  of  the  frt-slt  plants  will  in  gcnefel  be  btst 
•whwi   they  can  bp  had. 

-As  UieVe  are  Bome  which  will  not  retain  their 
virtues  in  a  dried  state,  iind  can  be  met  with  only 
dtiring  a  small  part  of  the  year  ;  it  will  be  pro- 
per In  aJd  the  best  methods  j)f  preserving  these 
iti  some'  way,  according  to  the  apothecary's  man- 
ner ;  and  these  chapters,  with  that  which  shaU 
lay  down  the  method  of  niakinpf  the  preparatioua 
fnxn  them  for  ready  service,  will  be  sufficient  to 
lead  U>  the  perfect  nse  of  the  medicines  of  our 
(wvn  j^rowth  :  *ind  it  will  be  found  upon  experts 
cnoe,  lliat  those  who  sufficiently  know  how  to  make 
H.  proper  use  of  tl^'^e,  need  seldom  have  recourse 
tc  any  others. 


Cmcemiag  the  methods  of  collecting  and  preserv- 
ing plants  and  parts  of  them  for  itsc. 

THE  virtues  of  different  plants  residing  prind- 
pally  in  certain  parts  of  them,  and  those 
different  according  to  the  nature  of  the  herb, 
tbese  several  parts  are  to  be  selected,  and  the  rest  ^ 
left ;  and  these  are  in  some  to  he  used  fresh  anil 
just  gathered  ;  in  others,  either  necessity,  or  the 
natural  preference,  make  it  proper  to  dry  and  pre- 
serve them. 

In  some  only  the  leaves  are  to  be  used ;  in 
otheni  tlie  wlwie  plant  cut  from  the  root:  in  otlters 
the  Rowers  only  ;  iu  others  the  fruits ;  in  otben 
the  seeds ;  in  some  the  roots  ;  and  of  seme  treei 
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aSSt  Imrks ;  some  the  woods  ;  aRd  only  the  eicres* 
endto  of  dthera  :  while  some  vegetables  are  to  be 
uscfd  entire^  whether  it  be  fresh  gathered,  or  dried 
and  preserved.  <Of  all  these,  instances  will  be 
l^ven  in  great  number  in  the  following  sheets, 
imfd  the  matter  will  be  specified  under  each  article^, 
OS  the  part  of  the  plant  to  be  used  will  always  be 
named  ;  and  it  will  be  added  whether  it  be  best 
fresh,  or  best  or  necessarily  dried  or  otherwise 
preserved;  but  it  will  be  4>roper  in  this  place  to 
entinr  into  the  full  examination  of  this  matter,  to  save 
unnecessaiy  repetitions  under  the  several  particular 
(trticles. 

The  whole  of  most  plants  native  of  our  coun^ 
try;  dies  off-  in  winter,  except  the  root ;  and  in 
many  tliat  perishes  also,  leaving  the  species  to  be 
renewed  from  the  fallen  seeds.  When  the  whole 
plant  dies,  the  root  is  seldom  of  any  virtue  ;  but 
when  the  root  remains  many  years,  and  sends  up 
new  shoots  in  the  spring,  it  commonly  has  great 
virtue.  This  may  be  a  general  rule  :  for  there  is 
very  little  to  be  expected  in  the  roots  of  annual  plants  : 
thoelir  seeds^  for  the  most  part,  contain  their  greatest 
virtues. 

In  others,  the  root  lives  through  the  winter,  and 
there  arise  from  it  large  leaves  in  the  spring,  be- 
fore the  stalks  appear.  These  are  to  be  distinguish- 
ed from  those  which  nflerwards  grow  on  the  stalk, 
Ibr  they  are  more  juicy,  and  for  many  purposes 
much  better.  In  the  same  manner,  some  plants, 
from  their  seeds  dropped  in  autumn,  produce  a 
root  and  leaves  which  stand  all  the  winter,  and 
the  stalk  does  not  rise  till  the  succeeding  spring. 
These  are  of  tlie  nature  of  those  leaves,  which 
rise  from  the  root  of  other  plants  before  the  stalks 
in  spring  ;  and  are  in  the  same  manner  to  be  di»- 
tinguished  from  those  which  grow  upon  the  stalks  : 
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tj*ey  liave  the  full  noiirishmeiit  from  the  root>  . 
whereas  the  others  are  starved  by  the  growth  of 
the  fttalk  and  iu  braoches,  and  (he  preparations 
made  fay  naturt^  for  ihe  Howers  and  seeds  ;  which 
are  the  great  ]nirt»ose  of  nalui'e,  as  they  are  to  coa- 
tintie  the  plant. 

For  this  jea«on.  when  the  leaves  of  any  plant 
are  said  to  be  tlie  part  fittest  for  use,  they  arc  not 
tn  be  taken  from  the  static,  but  these  lur<^  ones 
growing  from  tite  I'oot  are  to  be  choi^eii  ;  and  thesB 
where  there  ia  nu  stalk,  if  that  caii  be  ;  tor  thea 
oaly  (hey  are  fullest  of  Juice,  and  have  tlieir  com-  | 
plete  virtue;  the  stalk  rnnning  away  ulth  (he 
nourishment  from  theEU.  Tliis  is  so  much  done  in 
some  plants,  [that  although  (he  leaves  growing 
from  the  root  were  very  vifjorous  before  the 
slolk  greu'  up,  they  die  mid  wither  as  it 
rifM. 

When  the  juice  t»f  the  leaves  of  any  plant  ia  ; 
required,  these  are  the  leaves  from  which  it  ia  I 
to  he  pressed  :  when  they  arc  ordered  in  decoction,  ^ 
notice  is  always  taken  in  this  book,  whether  they  •] 
be  best  fresh  or  dried  ;  it  fresh,  they  should  be  i 
.just  gathered  for  the  orcasion  ;  they  should  b^  j 
cat  up  close  from  the  root,  and  only  shook  clean,  I 
not  trashed  ;  for  in  many,  tliat  carries  oh'  a  |)art  of  ^ 
(hR  virtue  :  Ihev  are  to  he  cut  into  the  pot.  If  . 
they  are  to  be  dried,  the  same  caution  is  to  be  ] 
used;  and  they  are  Ijesl  dried,  by  spreading  tlieo*  i 
upon  the  floor  of  tlie  room,  with  tlie  wlndowi  { 
open ;  often  turning  them.  When  thoroughly.  > 
dried,  they  should  be  put  into  a  drawer,  pressing v- 
ibcro  close  down,  and  covered  with  paper.  Whe» 
tlic  entire  plant  is  to  be  used  except  tlie  root;  ] 
care  is  U>  be  taken  that  it  be  gathered  at  a  pro-'  | 
per  season.  Nature  in  the  whole  growth  of  plantfit 
i«nds  to  the  production  of  their  flowers  and  gecds. 
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bul  when  they  are  ripe,  the  rest  begins  to  decay, 
having  done  its  duty  ;  bo  that  the  time  when  the  eu- 
tirc  plant  is  in  its  most  full  peifection,  is  when  it  is  in 
the  bud  ;  when  the  heads  are  formed  for  Dowering', 
but  TuA  a  single  Hower  has  yet  disclosed  itself  :  tbis 
is  the  exact  time. 

When  herbs  are  to  be  used  fresh,  it  is  best  not 
to  take  them  entire,  but  only  to  cut  off  the  tops  ; 
three  or  four  inches  long,  if  for  infusion,  and  if 
for  other  purposes,  less :  if  Ihey  are  lo  be  beaten 
Dp  with  BUgBr,  tlicy  should  be  only  an  inch,  or 
k8s  ;  just  as  far  as  tliey  arc  fresh  and  tender. 
The  tops  of  the  plant  thus  gathered,  are  al- 
WMys  preferable  lo  the  whole  [>]ant  for  immediate 
use 

When  the  entire  herb  is  lo  be  dried,  the  season 
for  gathering  it  is  to  be  as  just  described,  when 
tlie  tlowers  are  budding  ;  and  the  time  of  the  day 
must  be  when  tiie  morning  dew  is  dried  sway. 
This  is  a  very  material  eircuinstance,  for  if  Ihey 
be  cut  wet  with  the  dew,  herbs  will  not  dry  well, 
uiid  if  they  be  cut  at  noon  day.  when  tlic  sun  has 
made  Uie  leaves  flag,  they  will  not  have  their  full 
power. 

Care  must  also  be  lalieu  to  cut  them  in  a  dry  day  ; 
for  llie  tret  of  rain  will  do  as  much  liarin,  as  that  of 
dew. 

When  the  herbs  are  Urns  gnllicred,  they  are  to 
be  looked  over,  the  decayed  leaves  picked  off, 
and  the  dead  ends  of  the  stalks  cut  away  :  they 
are  then  to  be  lied  up  in  small  bunches,  (th'e 
less  the  better,)  and  bung  upon  lines  drown  acrosa 
a  room,  where  (be  windows  and  doors  arc  to  ba 
kept  open  in  good  weather  ;  the  bunches  arc  to 
be  half  a  foot  asunder,  and  they  are  to  hang  ttU 
perfectly  dry.  They  are  then  to  be  taken  sofUy 
4o«D,  without  shaking  off  the  buds  of  tlie  Aow- 
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I,  MidhHl  evenly  in  a  drawer,  pressing  ihem  iovn, 
and  covering  liiem  vvjih  paper.  They  fire  thus  reoWy 
for  infustona  and  decoction^  and  are  better  for  dis- 
tiHation  than  when  fresh. 

The  flciwers  of  plantji  are  principally  used  frflM, 
though  Several  particular  kinds  retain  their  vtrtue  Vttfy 
well  dried  ;  they  are  on  these  different  occasion*  to  be 
treated  differently. 

Lavender  Bowers,  and  those  of  stcetiho,  Itee^ 
wry  well  ;  they  are  therefore  tit  be  pieservod  dry  ; 
the  lavender  flowers  are  to  be  stripped  off  riie 
Btallu,  husk  and  all  together,  and  spread  upon  the 
floor  of  a  room  to  dry.  The  stcechfM  flowers  are 
Id  be  preserved  in  the  whole  head  ;  this  is  to  be 
cot  off  from  the  top  of  the  shilk,  and  dried  in  the 
same  manner  :  when  dry,  they  are  to  be  ke[»f  as  the 
herbs. 

When  rosemary  flowers  are  dried,  they  are  f^ 
nerally  taken  with  some  of  the  leaves  abont  then*, 
and  this  is  very  right,  for  the  leaves  retain  more 
virtue  than  the  flowers.  Some  dry  borage,  biv- 
g\o»,  and  cowslips,  but  they  retain  Very  little 
virtue  in  that  condition.  Ro5e  buds  are  to  be 
dried,  and  to  this  purpose,  tlieir  white  heads  are 
to  be  cwl  off ;  and  the  full  blown  flowers  may  be 
preserved  in  the  same  manner,  Tlie  red  rose 
is  always  meant,  when  we  speak  of  tho  d^ied 
flowers. 

.For  the  rest  of  the  flowers  used  in  medicine, 
they  arc  best  fresh  ;  but  as  they  remain  only  « 
•tnall  pert  of  the  year  in  that  state,  the  method 
i»lo  preserve  them  in  the  form  of  syrnps  and 
conserves.  Snch  as  the  ftvnip  of  cloves  and  pop* 
pies,  the  eonserves  of  cowslips,  and  the  like.  Of 
these,  a  short  general  accnunt  shall  be  subjoined, 
dkat  nothing  may  be  wnnling  to  make  Uits  bouh 
b 
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I  useful  for  families,  as  the  nature  of  auch  sn  oae 
[  -will  admit. 

Among  the  fruits  of  plants,   several  are  to    be 

used    fresh,    an    the    hip    for    consicrvc,    and     the 

[  jqaince,    mulberry,    and    black    currant :    from    the 

juices  of  which,   syrups   are   made.      As  to  those 

which  are  to  be  dried,  -as  t)tc  juniper  berries,    the 

bay  berries,  and  the  like,  (hey  are  only  tn  be  ga- 

Ihered  when  just  ripening,  not   when    quite    mel- 

Jow,   and  spread    upon  a    table    or     Toor,     often 

[  itarning    them    till    they    are    dry.     But    of    these 

[  mt  use  very  few  of  our  own  growth  ;    most  of  the 

f  tfruits  used  in  medicine  are  brought  from  abroad, 

-•nd  must  be  purchased  of  the  druggist  or  apothe- 

I  ,«ary. 

With    respect    to    the    seeds    and    plants,  it    is 

1  otherwise:  many  of  them  arc  of  our  own  growth, 

I  ittnd  nothing  is  so  easy  us  to  preserve  them.     These 

t  ^re  nH  to  be  used  dry  ;  but  nature  has  in  a   man- 

[  ACr  dried  them    to  our    hands :    for  they  are  not 

be  gathered  till  perfectly   ripe,  and  then    they 

■need  very    little  farther   care.     They  are   only   lo 

be  spread  for  three  or  four  days  upon  a  clean  floor, 

where  the  air  has  free  passage,  but  where  the  sun 

does  not  come;    and  tlicy  are  then    ready    to  be 

put  up. 

The  seeds  used  in  medicine,  mni/  be  referred 
to  three  general  kinds.  They  either  grow  in 
naked  heads  or  umbcU,  us  in  fennel,  parsley,  and 
Ifae  like  ;  or  in  pods,  as  in  mustard  and  cresse^; 
or  in  large  fleshy  fruits,  as  in  melon  and)  cw- 
cumbers.  In  each  case  they  muel  be  lefl  upon 
the  plant  till  perfectly  ripe  ;  then  thev  arc  only 
to  be  shook  from  the  heads  upon  die  &oor,  or  if 
in  pods,  a  smart  streke  or  two  of  the  plant  apon 
ttie  itoor,   when    they  are    Umroughly  ripe,   w^ 
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dislodge  them.     In  the  other  ease,   the  fruit  muiC 
be   cut   open,  and   they    must  be   t^en  out  trom 
among  the  wet  matter,    separaled  from    the  mem- 
branes thbt  »rc  about  them,  atid  spread  upon    a  \ 
table,  in  a   dry   place,    where    they   must  he    o^  , 
ten     turned     and     rubbed     aa     they     ^row     dry^   i 
that  in  the  end   they   may   be    i)erfectly    dry  and  ' 
clean.  I 

Among  the  roots  a  great  man^'  are  to  be  used  I 
fresh,  but  a  greater  numlief  are  best  dried.  The  j 
bl^ck  and  white  briony,  the  arum,  and  some  i 
others,  logc  all  their  virtues  in  drying;  and  I 
many  that  retain  some,  yet  lose  the  greater  part  . 
of  it  :  there  are  others  which  are  excellent  both 
fresh  and  dried,  as  the  marshmallo^v  and  some 
more. 

As  to  the    few   which  lose  their  virtue   eiitirely 
io  drj'ing,  it  will  be  best  lo  keep  some  of  them  always    \ 
in  the  garden,  that  they  may  he  taken  up  as  they  are    ' 
i^-anted.     The  others  are  lo  be  managed  according 
to  their  several  natures,  and  they  do  a  great  deal 
toward  the  furnishing  this  druggist's  shop,    which    , 
should  be  filled  with  medicines,  the  produce  of  our 
own  country.  ' 

The  best  season  for  gathering  roots  for  drying  is  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  spring  :  what  nature  does  fer 
plants  when  they  are  just  going  to  flower,  she  does 
for  roots  when  the  leaves  are  just  going  to  bud  :  tbs 
juices  are  rich,  fresh,  and  ^11,  and  the  virtu»  is 
strongest  in  ihem  at  this  season,  therefore  they  arc  to 
be  then  taken  up. 

•In  tlie  end  of  February  and  the  beginning  of 
IVIorcb,  the  groimd  should  he  searched  for  the  first 
budding  of  leaves,  and  the  roots  taken  up.  They  are 
to  be  wiped  clean,  not  washed  ;  and,  according  to 
their  several  natures,  prepared  for  drying. 

Some  are  full  of  a  mucilaginous  juice,  as  manh* 
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jmliow,  aad  above  all  other  roots  fhe  squili,  and  n 
•otne  degree  many  others  of  that  kind  :  tliese  mint 
be  cut  into  tiiin  slices  cross-wise,  and  Ihey  wdl  dry 
best  if  laid  upon  a  hair  cloth  stretched  across  a  frame. 
They  mW  be  frequently  turned ;  and  be  very 
thoroughly  dry,  before  tliey  are  put  up,  else  they  will 
become  mouldy ;  but,  rightly  prepared,  tlicy  keep 
yery  well. 

Other  roots  have  .juices,  that  evaporate  more 
easily.  These  have  the  virtue  either  throu^hoQl 
the  whde  substance,  or  only  in  the  outer  part,  and 
Ihey  are  to  be  prepared  accordingly.  When  roola 
pre  of  one  uniforin  substance,  they  gener^ly 
have  the  virtue  equal,  or  nearly  so,  in  all  partB. 
Ttie»c  eliould  be  split  open  length-wise,  first  cut* 
tin^olfllic  head,  and  llie  liulc  end;  or  if  consider* 
aldy  thick,  they  may  be  quartered  ;  when  this  is  done, 
they  are  to  be  tttrung  upon  4  line,  by  drawing  a  needle 
threaded  with  a  small  Iwine  through  their  Ifaidceat 
part,  and  they  arc  then  to  he  hung  up  to  dry  in  tfa« 
manner  of  the  herbs  :  the  line  being  stretched  across 
B  room,  the  doorii  ui^d  ivindows  of  which  are  to  be 
kept  open  in  good  weather. 

When  roots  consist  of  a  sort  of  thick  rinit.  or 
Beshy  substance  within  the  rind,  and  a  bard  uticky 
part  in  the  middle,  this  fleshy  si>bstance  uadep 
It  possesses  all  the  virtues,  the  hard  inner  stibslance 
having  none  ;  in  this  case,  the  root  is  to  be  split 
long-wist;  as  before,  and  ttie  hard  woody  purt  mi 
In  be  taken  out  and  thrown  away  ;  the  rest  is  to  be 
strung  as  before  described,  and  dri^  in  Uic  same 
luanner. 

When  roots  consist  of  fibres,  these  are  generally 
•onnected  to  a  head,  if  it  be  ever  so  small,  and  Uia 
best  HBV  U  to  split  this  in  two,  and  then  string  up  the 
separate  parts  fur  drying. 

il  is  aeedii;^  to  eaumerftte  the  examples  of  th^ 
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ferend  kinds  of  roots  here ;  tbey  follow  in  their 
pbces :  but  if  the  charitable  lady  would^  on  firit 
iDcdcing  over  this  book  to  see  wtiat  are  most  use- 
ful, order  her  p;ardener  to  take  out  of  bis  ground, 
and  to  seek  in  the  fields,  the  several  roots  there 
mentioned^  and  see  them  dried  and  preserved  ac- 
cording to  theiie  directions,  she  would  be  posseBs- 
ed  of  a  set  of  dru|:^s  of  a  new  kind  indeed  ;  but 
they  would  save  the  price  of  muny  brought  from 
other  countries,  and  miglit  be  used  with  leai 
danger. 

The  barka  of  the  trees  malte  but  a  small  part  of 
Ihe  English  drugs,  and  mo*t  of  them  are  best 
fresh  ;  hut  such  as  will  preserve  and  retain  thett 
Tiitues  dried,  are  very  easily  prepared  that  way  ; 
nothings  more  is  required,  than  to  cut  them  itito 
moderate  pieces,  and  string  (hem  up  in  the 
came  manner  as  Uie  rools.  When  they  are 
dry,  tliey  are  to  be  put  up  as  the  others  ;  and 
they  will  keep  ever  so  long ;  but  in  all  this 
time  they  are  for  tiic  most  part  losing  of  their 
virtues. 

It  may  he  prudent  to  preserve  dnig^  brought 
from  abroad  a  great  ivhile  because  of  their 
price  ;  but  aa  tliese  cost  only  the  trouble  of  ga- 
thering and  preserving  them,  I  would  advise, 
that  the  whole  shop  be  renewed  every  year ; 
uhat  is  left  of  the  old  parcel  of  every  kind,  being 
ihrovn  away  as  the  fresh  one  is  collected  in  its 
acason. 

Tlie  place  for  keeping  these  should  be  a  dry 
rBom,  neither  damp  nor  hot ;  and  they  should  now 
and  then.be  looked  at,  to  see  thnt  they  are  in  order; 
that  they  do  not  grow  mouldv,  or  smell  musty  through 
damp,  or  become  lighter,  and  lose  their  virtue  by  too 
niucii  heat. 

It   may   be   proper  just    to    mention,    that    (he 
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iffoods  which  we  use   arc  bcsl  kept  in    the    blocit, 

end  shaved  off  as  they  are  wanted  ;  for  being  kept  in 

shavings,  they  lose  their  virtue  :  and  in   the  same 

manner  as  to  (he  foreign  wor)ds,  it  is  best  to  keep  a 

block  of  sasaafrag,  and  of  lip^num  vitic  in  the  house, 

ftnd  cut  them  as  they  are  nantod. 

i       As  to  the  excresfcencps,  such  as  galls  of  (he  oak, 

I  Bnd  the  bur  upon  the  wild   briar,  ihcy  are  naturally 

I  BO  dry,   that  they   only   require  to  be  exposed   a 

I  few  days  to  the  air,  upon  a  table,  and  iheji  they 

I  may  be  put  up  with  safety,  and  ^^ill  keep  a  long 

time. 

•    Lastly,  the  funguses,  such  as  Jew's  ears  and  the 

■  I  like,  are  to  be  gathered   when  they  are  full  grown, 

•  and  strung  upon  a  line,  that  they  may  dry  leisurely, 

*■  "for  else  they  spoil :    iliey  must  be  very  well  dried 

■  i>efi)re  they  are  put  up,  else  Ihey  will  grow  mouldy 

■  in  damp  weather  ;  and  if  once  that  happen,  no  art 
can  recover  (heir  virtues. 

Thus  may  a  drugpisl's  shop  of  a  new  kind  be  filled, 
fend  it  will  consist  of  as  many  articles  as  those  which 
'  receive  their  furniture  from  abroad  ;  and  there  will 
'  be  this  advantage  in    having  every   thing    ready  ; 
Ihat  when  custom  has  made  the  virtues  of  the  nereral 
tilings  familiar,  the  lady  may  do  from  her  judgment 
M  the   physician    in    his  prescription,  mix  eevcrni 
.  things  of  iike  virtue  together,  and  not  depend  upon 
the  virtues  of  any  one  singly,  when  the  case  requires 
something  of  p€>wcr.     These  roots  and  barks  pow- 
dered, will  make  as  handsome   and  us   dTicBcioux 
bohises  and  mixtures,  as  any  furnished  by  the  apo- 
Ifaecary. 
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CHAP.  in. 

Cimcerning  the  various    mrthods   of  preparing 
simples  for  present  use. 

•f  I  iHERE  is  no  form  of  medicines  sent  from 
J_  the  apotliecarj',  wliicli  may  not  be  prepared 
from  the  herbs  of  our  own  growlJi  in  the  aanie 
manner  as  from  foreign  dni^.  Electuaries  may 
be  made  with  the  powders  of  these  barka,  roots, 
■nU  seeds,  with  conserves  of  flowers,  and  of  the 
lops  of  fresh  herbs  ;  and  syrups,  made  from  their 
juices  and  infusions ;  Uie  manner  of  making 
which  is  very  simple,  and  shall  be  subjoined  U> 
ihis  chuptcr,  that  all  nmy  be  understood  be- 
101%  we  enter  on  the  book  itself:  and  in  the  name 
manner  their  boluses  iimy  be  made,  which  are  only 
some  of  ihefe  pow<lers  mixed  up  with  syrup  :  and 
tbeir  draughts  and  juleps,  which  are  made  from 
the  distiUe<l  walers  of  these  herbs,  with  spirit,  or 
jv'ithout  these  syrups  being  added:  and  the  tine- 
lores  of  the  roots  and  barks  ;  the  mctbod  of 
making  which  shall  be  also  annexed  in  a  familiar 
manner. 

Rut  beside  these  several  forma  of  giving  them, 
(liere  are  others  much  moie  simple,  easy,  and 
ready,  and  tliese  are  genei-ally  more  cfRcacions. 
I  shad  arrange  these  under  ihiee  kinds,  juices,  in- 
fusions and  deroctionn.  'I'liese  are  the  forms  of 
giving  the  medicines  most  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  course  of  the  work,  and  there  is  leas  trouble 
in  them  than  in  the  uthprs.  They  are  not  in- 
deed contrived  for  shew,  nor  would  they  answer 
fhe  purpose  of  Llie  apothecary,  for  his  profits 
would  be  small  upon  them  ;     but   when  ihc  design 
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IB  only  to  do  good,  they  are  the  most  to  be  chosen  of 
any. 

Juices  are  to  be  expressed  from  leaves  or  roots  ; 
and  in  order  to  this,  tiiey  are  to  be  first  beaten 
in  a  mortar.  There  ia  no  form  whatever  in  which 
herbs  htive  so  much  effect,  and  yet  this  is  in 
a  manner  unknown  in  the  common  practice  of 
physic. 

These  are  to  be  obtained  in  some  plants  from 
the  entire  herb,  as  in  water  cresses,  brook-lime, 
and  others  lliat  have  juicy  stalks  ;  in  others  the 
leaves  arc  If>  be  nscil,  as  in  nettles,  and  the  like, 
■where  the  stalk  is  dry,  and  yields  notliin^ ;  but 
is  troublesome  in  the  preparation.  When  th© 
juice  of  a  root  is  to  bo  had,  it  must  be  fresh 
taken  up,  and  thoroughly  beaten.  A  marble 
mortar  and  wooden  pestle  serve  best  for  tliis  pur- 
pose, for  any  thing  of  mefal   is  improper :     many 

ilants  would    take  a    tincture   from    it,     and    the 

lice    would    be   so   impres^nated    with    it,    as    to 

icomc  a  diflcrent  medicine,  and  probably  very 
improper  in  the  case  in  which  it  wati  about  to  be 
given. 

As  these  juices  have  .sometimes  an  ill  taste,  ami 
as  some  uf  (hem  are  apt  to  be  cold  upon  the 
•tomach,  or  otherwise  to  disagree  with  it,  there 
iac  methods  to  be  used,  to  make  them  sit  better  up- 
and  in  some  cases  tl.ese  increase  llieir  vir- 
|Dfs. 
'     When  the  thick  juice,  fiesh  drawn,  is  too  coarse 

ir  the  person's  stomach,  it  may  be  suffered  to  settle 
And  i^row  dear  :  a  little  KU^r  may  be  added  also  in 
blKitiiif;  the  herb,  and  in  mnny  cases,  as  In  those 
"*ricesi|;i»ttn  for  Uie  scurvy,  ihe  juice  of  a  Seville  nrange 

lay  be  added,  wliirli  will  greatly  improve   me 

'    'OCT. 
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To  the  roots  it  is  often  proper  (o  add  a  little 
'white  wine  in  the  bruising,  aad  they  will  operate 
the  better  for  it.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  juice 
«f  the  flower-de-luce  root  will  not  atay  upon 
many  stomachs  alone  ;  but  with  a  little  while  wine 
added  in  the  bruising,  all  becomes  easy,  and 
its  effects  are  not  the  less  for  the  addition.  The 
same  addition  may  be  nmde  to  some  of  the  cold- 
er berfot  ;  and  if  a  little  sugar,  and,  upon  occa- 
■ion,  a  few  grains  of  poudered  ginger  be  added, 
tbere  will  be  scarce  any  fear  of  the  medicine  dis- 
agreeing with  the  stomach,  and  its  elfects  wiU 
be  the  saTDe>  as  if  it  had  been  bruised  and  pressed 
alone. 

Infusions  arc  naturally  to  be  mentioned  after 
the  jaices,  for  they  are  in  many  cases  used  to  sup- 
ply their  place,  Juices  can  only  be  obtained  from 
freah  plants,  and  there  arc  limes  of  the  year  when 
(he  plants  are  not  to  be  had  in  that  state.  Re- 
course is  then  to  be  had  to  the  shop,  instead  of 
(he  field  ;  the  plant  whose  juice  cannot  be  had, 
is  ttiere  to  be  found  dried  and  preserved  ;  and  if 
that  has  been  done  according  to  the  preceding 
^directions,  it  retains  a  great  part  of  its  virtues  ; 
in  this  case  it  ia  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  and  hot  wa- 
ter being  poured  upon  it,  extracts  so  much  of  it» 
Sialities,  as  ts  stand  in  the  place  of  the  other. 
Ren,  indeed,  the  virtues  arc  the  same  :  in  some 
plants  they  are  greatest  fiuni  the  infusion  ;  but 
tlien  lome  others  \ose  eo  much  in  drying,  that 
an  inluBioa  scarce  has  any  thing.  But  it  ii  not 
only  as  a  help,  in  the  place  of  the  oilier,  that 
Ais  preparation  is  to  be  used,  for  infusions  are 
»ery  proper  from  many  fresh  herbs ;  and  are 
of  great  virtue  from  many  diy  ones,  of  which, 
when  fresh,  tli«  juice  would  have  been  wo|l^ 
fetlte. 
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Infusions  are  llie  fittost  forma  for  those  herbs 
whose  qualities  are  lig-lit,  and  whose  virtue  it 
easily  extracted :  in  this  case,  hot  water  poured 
npon  them  LukeH  up  enough  of  their  virtue,  and 
none  u  lost  in  the  operation  :  others  require  to  be 
boiled  in  the  water.  From  these  are  thus  made 
nhat  we  call  decoctions  :  and  as  these  last  would 
not  give  their  virtues  in  infusion,  so  the  others 
would  lose  it  all  in  the  boiling.  ^Tt  would  go 
off  with  the  vapour.  We  know  very  well,  lliat 
the  distilled  water  of  any  herb  is  only  the  va[M>ur 
of  the  boiled  herb  caught  by  proper  vessels,  and 
condensed  to  water :  therefore,  whether  it  be 
caught  or  let  to  fly  away,  all  that  virtue  must  be 
lost  in  boiling.  It  ia  from  this,  that  some  plants 
are  fit  for  decoctions,  and  some  for  infusioni. 
There  are  some  which,  if  distilled,  give  no  virtue 
to  the  water,  and  these  aie  fit  for  decoctions, 
wluch  will  retain  all  their  virtue,  as  bistort,  and 
lortnentill  rool«,  and  tlie  like.  On  the  contra- 
ry, an  infusion  of  mint,  or  penny-royal,  is  of  a 
strong  taste,  and  excellent  virtue  ;  whereas,  a 
decoction  of  these  herbs  is  disagreeable  or  good  for 
nottiing. 

There  are  herbs  also,  which  have  so  little  juice, 
that  it  uxnild  be  impoK«ibIe  to  g'et  it  out ;  and 
others  whose  virtue  lies  in  the  husks  and  bu<hi, 
and  this  would  be  lost  in  tJic  operation,  An  in- 
fusion of  these  is  the  right  way  of  giving  them. 
Thufltiic  mutber  of  thyme  is  a  dry  little  herb,  from 
which  it  would  be  hard  to  get  any  juice,  and  when 
godcn,  it  would  possess  very  litle  of  it*  virtues  : 
but  an  intusion  of  ntother  of  thyme  poseesa  it  en- 
tirely. 

Iiifusiims  are  of  two  kinds.  They  arc  either 
prepared  in  quantity,  to  be  drank  cold  ;  or  tliey 
WW  drank  as  they  are  made,  in  the  manner  of  te^ 
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This  last  melhod  is  the  Best,  but  people  ivill  nc^;| 
be    prevailed  upon  to  do  it,  unless  the   ta^ttc  of  th^ 
herb  be  a;;recable  ;  for  the  flavour  is  much  stroiigc^ 
hoc,  (ban  it  is  cold.  .  J 

Infbsions  i'u  the  manner  of  tea,  are  to  be  made  just  I 
as  lea,  and  drank  wiih  a  httic  sugar  :  the  otlicm  are! 
to  be  made  in  this  manner  :  , 

A  stone  jar  is  to  be  fitted  with  a  close  cover  j 
(he  herb,  whether  fre^h  or  dried,  is  to  be  cut 
pieoei  ;  and  when  the  jar  has  been  scalded  ou^l 
with  hot  water,  it  ia  to  be  put  in  :  boilin*  wate^  . 
is  Iheo  to  be  poured  upon  it :  and  the  top  is  to  be  i 
fixed  on  :  it  is  thus  to  stand  four,  five,  or  si:^  1 
(loors,  or  a  whole  night,  according  id  tlic  nalura  / 
of  the  ingredient,  and  ttien  to  be  poured  of(  J 
pkar. 

It  h  impossible  lo  direct  the  tjuanlity  in  genera^  <^ 
for  these   infusions,  because   much    more   of  soma  ■ 
plants    is  ref|nired    than   of  others  :    for  the  mosM 
part,  Ihree  quarters  of  an  oimce  of  a  dried  plan^ 
or  two  ounces  of  the    fresh   gathered.     The  bei^ 
rule  is  to  suit  it  to  tlie  patient's  s1renj;th  and  palalft^l 
It  is  intended  not  to  he  disagreeable,  uiid  to  have  as  ' 
much  virtue  of  the   herb  as  is  necespary  :    this  ii^ 
only  to  be  known  in  each  kind  by  trial  ;  and  tUa  " 
virtue  may  be  heifihlencd,    as   well  as  llie  flavour;  j 
mended,     by    several    additionit.     Of   these   sugar.  <f 
and  a  little  white  >vine  are  tbe  most  familial^,  bu^ 
lemon  juice    is  oflen  very  eerviceahle,  as  we   firij" 
in  sage    tea  ;    and   a  few  drops   of  oil    of  vitiifi  _ 
give  colour  and  strength  lo  tincture  of  roses,     Saltt 
of  (artar  makes  many  infusions  stronger  aho  thaw 
ibey  ATOuId  be,  but  it  gives  them  a  very  disagreeable*  ] 
laslc.     It  is,  therefore,  fit  only  for  such  as  are  to  be  ' 
taken  at  one  draught,  not    for  such  as  are  to  be; 
•wallowed  in  large  quantities  time  after  time. 

Aniong   the  herbs   tliat  yield  their  virtues  most 
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•ommodiouily  ^  by  infusion,  may  be  accounted 
many  of  ttiose  which  are  pectoral,  and  <;ood  in 
coughs,  as  colts-foot,  ground^ ivy,  and  the  like  ; 
the  liffht  and  aromatic,  'good  in  nervous  dieord^rs* 
as  mitther  of  thyme,  baW,  and  the  like  ;  the  bitters 
are  also  excellent  in  infusion,  but  very  disagreeable 
in  decoction:  thus  boiling  water  poured  upon 
Roman  wormwood,  gentian  root,  and  orange  peel, 
makes  a  very  excellent  hitler.  It  need  only  stut^ 
till  the  liquor  is  cold,  and  may  be  then  poured  ofT  fo^ 
use. 

It  is  often  proper  to  add  some  purging  ingre- 
dient to  this  hitter  inftmon  ;  and  a  little  fresh 
polypody  rm>t  oxcpllcnttv  answers  (hat  purpose,  ^vith* 
out  spoiling  the  taste  of  the  medicine. 

Several  of  tlic  purging  plants  also  do  very  well 
in  infusion,  as  purging  flax,  and  the  like  ;  and  the 
fresh  root  of  polypudy  alone  is  a  very  good  one : 
a  little  lemon  juice  added  to  the  last  named  infusion 
does  no  harm  ;  and  it  takes  otT  what  is  disagreeable 
in  the  taste,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  does  IVotn  an 
infusion  of  sena. 

Thus  vrp  see  what  a  great  number  of  purpose! 
mav  be  answered  by  infusions,  and  they  are  the  most 
familiar  of  all  preparations.  Nothing  is  required, 
but  pouring  «»nie  boiling  water  upon  the  plants  fresh 
or  dried,  as  already  directed,  and  pouring  it  offagaia 
when  cold. 

.  Decoctions  are  contrived  lo  answer  Ike  purpose  of 
infusions,  upon  plants  which  are  of  so  firm  a  (cxtqre, 
that  they  will  not  easily  yield  forth  their  useful  parts. 
lo  these  Ihe  ingredients  are  to  be  boiled  in  the  water, 
u  in  the  otlicn,  the  boiling  water  v>-as  to  be  ponred 
■wor  them.  In  general,  leaves,  flowers,  and  entire 
plant*,  whether  fresh  or  dried,  are  used  in  infitfions ; 
the  root*  and  barks  in  dcroctiftns. 

An  earthen  pipkin,  witli  a  cibse   cover,  is  tka 
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vessel  for  preparing  tliese  ;  Tor  many  of  those 
medicines  which  are  little  suBpected  of  it,  will  take  a 
tincture  from  ihe  metal  ;  and  il  would  be  as  impro- 
|)er  Ui  boil  them  in  a  copper  pan,  (as  it  is  too  com- 
mon a  custom,)  ae  to  beat  the  herbs  and  roots  in  a 
metal  moitar. 

Fresh  roots  are  used  in  decoction,  as  well  as  those 
■»-hich  are  dried  ;  and  the  barka  and  othei-  infjredicnta 
In  like  manner.  When  llie  fresh  arc  used,  the  roots 
^tre  to  be  cut  into  thin  slices,  and  the  barks  and  woods 
Bhituld  he  shaved  down  ;  na  to  the  leaves  and  entire 
plants,  they  need  be  cut  but  slightly.  When  dry  in- 
grPdients  are  used,  the  roots  and  barks  are  best 
poimded  to  pieces,  and  as  to  the  herbs  and  flowers, 
liille  is  to  be  done  to  them,  and  in  general,  they  are 
best  added  toward  the  end  of  the  decoction. 

It  is  ahrays  best  to  let  the  ingredients  of  a  de- 
coction stand  in  the  water  cold  for  twelve  hoars, 
before  it  is  set  on  the  (ire,  and  then  it  should  be  heat- 
ed n;radually,  and  afterwards  kept  boiling  gently 
as  long  as  is  neceaaary  :  and  this  is  to  be  prportioa- 
ecl  to  the  nature  of  the  ingredients.  Generally  a 
i]uarterof  an  hour  is  sufficient,  sometimes  much  longer 
is  necessary.  They  are  then  lobe  strained  off  while 
Ihcy  are  hot,  pressing  them  hard,  and  the  liquor  set 
hy  to  tool  :  when  they  are  thoroughly  cold,  they  are 
tn  be  poured  otT  clear  from  the  settlement,  for  they 
always  become  clear  as  they  cool,  and  sweetened 
with  a  little  sugar.  Frequently  also,  it  is  proper 
to  add  to  them  a  little  white  wine,  as  to  the  infusion*. 
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CH.U>.  IV. 

Conceriting  distilled  waters,  and  other  prepara-* 
lions  to  be  kept  in  the  house. 

f  SHALL  bring  tbe  dtaritable  lady  faiUier  in  thii 
JL  matter  ttuin  perhaps  bIic  was  aware  at  tbe 
first  setting  out ;  but  it  will  be  with  little  expence, 
und  little  trouble.  She  will  find,  that  1  now  in- 
tend she  should  keep  a  eoil  of  chemist's  or  at 
least  an  apothecary's  shop,  as  well  as  a  druggist's  ; 
but  it  nill  be  founded  upon  the  same  malcrialfi. 
No  drugs  brought  from  abroad,  or  to  be  purcliascd 
at  tt  gre^it  price,  will  have  place  in  it  ;  they  arc 
all  natives  of  our  own  country  ;  and  tho  prcpa- 
Ditjou  of  these  medicines  from  them  will  cost  only 
a  little  spirit,  a  little  sugar,  and  tlio  labour  of  a 
servant. 

That  spirit  is  best  which  is  called  molngsce  xpi- 
rit ;  is  to  he  bought  at  a  small  price  at  Uic  (lisliHen  ; 
and  as  to  the  sugar,  the  most  ordinary  loaf  kind  will 
do  for  most  purposes  ;  where  other  is  necessary,  it 
will  be  particularly  named. 

Vcw  families  arc  without  an  alembic  or  still, 
and  that  will  be  of  material  service.  With  that 
instrument  the  simple  waters  are  to  be  made, 
with  no  expence  beside  tbe  hre ;  and  it  will  be 
proper  to  keep  those  of  the  flillowing  ingredi- 
ents 

Mint  water,  pepper-mint  water,  and 'penny- 
royal water,  are  to  be  made  of  the  dry  herl». 
Three  pounds  of  each  is  to  he  put  into  the  stilt, 
with  four  gallons  of  water,  and  two  gallons  is 
to  be  distilled  off.  Milk  water  is  to  be  made 
thus  :  a  pound  and  half  of  spearmint,  a  pound 
of  rue,  half  a   pound  of  Roman  wftrmwood,   and 
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half  a  ponnd    of  angelica  Iphvcs   are   lo   be    put 
into   tbe    still    tvith    tive    f>^UoiiB    ul*    water,    and 

'*^hree  gallons  arc  to  be  distilled  off.  Common 
mint  water  ia  good  in  sicknc^<sos  of  the  stomach, 
^ppcr-mint  water  in  colics,  and  pennyroyal  to 
promote  the  menses.  Milk  water  ia  good  in  fe- 
vers, and  Id  make  juleps.  It  used  to  lie  made 
with  milk,  but  that  answers  no  purpose.  Onlj^ ' 
one  pimple  water  more  need  be  kept,  and  that  lor 
colics:  it  is  best  made  of  Jamaiea  pepper:  a 
pound  of  Jamaica  pepper  is  to  bo  put  into  llie 
itill  orer  night,    with  three   gallons  of  water ;  and 

)  tbe  next   morning  two  gallons    of  water   dittiilcd 
off. 

It  has  been  customary  to  keep  a  great  many  simple 
^^■aters,  but  these  are  all  that  are  necessary  or  proper. 
The  other  herbs  are  belter  to  be  given  in  infusion 
and  decoction. 

As  for  cordial  waters,  they  are  mode  as  the 
others,  only  with  the  addition  of  spirit.  It  may  be 
proper  to  keep  the  following  ;  and  no  more  are  ne- 
cessary. 

1.  Cinnamon  water;  which  is  made  by  putting 
(  into  the  still  a  pound  of  cinnamon,  a  gallon  of  spirit, 

snd  a  gallon  of  water,  and  the  next  day  distilling  off 
a  gallon.     This  is  good  in  sickness  at  the  stomach, 
"and  is  a  fine  cordial. 

2.  Spirituous  milk  water  ;  made  from  a  pound 
'of  spear-mint,  half  a  pound  of  angelica,  and  a 
''Qjwirtcr  of  a  ponnd  of  Roman  wornrwood,  all  green. 
*  To  these  is  to  be  put  a  gallon  of  spirit,  and  a  gallon  of 
'  water,  and  a  gallon  to  be  distilled  off ;  to  which  is 
I" Jo  be  added  a  pint  of  vinegar  :  this  is  good  to  pro- 
mote sweat,  and  is  used  instead  of  treacle  \vater,  being 
better. 

3.  Strong  pennyroyal  water,  which  Is  used 
Instead  «f  byUeric  water,    in    all    hysteric 
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imd  to  promote  the  menses,  is  made  of  a  pouDil 
and  half  of  dry  pennyroyai,  a  i^llon  of  ^i- 
rit,  and  six  quarts  of  water,  drawing  off  A 
gallon. 

.  4.  ^Aniseed  »-ater,  which  is  good  in  the  colic, 
and  is  made  v|ilh  a  pound  of  auisced>  a  pound 
of  angelica  seed,  and  two  gallons  of  sjiiiit,  with 
one  gallon  _of  water,  distilling  otf  two  gallons.  No 
more  of  these  are  necessary  :  but  before  i  close  tliia 
article  of  distilling,  I  sliall  add  the  making  of  lavender 
water,  spirit  oi  lavender,  and  Hungary  %vater, 
which  are  preparations  of  the  same  kind,  and  very 
easy. 

Lavender  water,  ia  made  from  a  pound  of 
fresh  lavender^  flowers,  and  a  gallon  of  molnsses 
spirit,  with  two  quarts  of  water  ;  five  pints  are  to  he 
4li8tillcd  off.  Hungary  water  is  made  of  a  pound 
and  half  of  rosemary  tops  with  the  flowers,  a 
gallon  of  spirit,  und  a  gallon  of  water,  distilling 
off  five  pints :  and  to  make  the  spirit  of  laven- 
der, or  palsy  drops,  mix  three  pints  of  lavender 
water,  and  one  pint  of  Hungury  water,  and  add  to 
this  half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  tlie  same  quan- 
tity of  notmegs,  and  three  drams  of  red  Kiunders 
wood :  these  are  to  stand  together  till  the  spirit  is  well 
coloared. 

This  is  all  the  family  practitioner  will  need  witk 
dtstiUia^  :  a  short  account,  but  sufficient. 

Ai  for  tinctures,  which  are  a  great  article 
with  the  apothecary  and  chemist,  making  a 
great  shew,  and  really  very  useful ;  I  would 
bavc  several  of  them  kept,  oiid  they  are  at 
«aiil||r  made  as  the  waters,  nay,  mure  easily. 
MuUmms  spirit  IB  all  that  is  neceuuiry  for  Uiia 
purpose. 

it  would  be  wdl  to  keep  tim^ures  of  all 
TCoto  and  bniks,  which  arc  said  to  be  gped  dried 
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in  'tfw  cwirse  of  this  work,  for  a  Cincture  will 
Mtilain  more  or  less  of  the  virtue  of  every  one  of 
ibese,  and  be  often  convenient,  where  the  powder 
or  ticcoctidn  couM  not  b»  piven.  It  is  needlea  to 
,      enumerate  these,  and  ons  rule  of  makin:;;  serves  for 

»lheo»  all :  two  ounces  of  the  ingredient  is  to  be 
cut  to  thin  slices,  or  bruised  in  a  mortar,  aad 
pat  into  a  ()iiart  of  spirit  ;  it  it  to  stand  a  fort- 
fii^  in  a  place  a  little  warm,  and  be  often  shook  ; 
«  (he  end  of  this  time,  it  is  to  be  taken  out,  strain- 
ed off,  and  made  to  pass  throu<^h  a  funnel,  lined  with 
whitish  brovrn  paper,  and  put  up  with  the  naniL'  of 
the  in^edient. 

To  these  tinctures  of  the  Eng-Vish  roots,  barks,  and 
*eedi,  it  would  be  well  to  add  a  few  made  of  foreign 
iDj^redients.     As, 

1.  The  bitter  tincture  fur  the  stomach,  is  made  of 
toro  ounces  of  gentian,  an  ounce  of  dried  orani^c  peel, 
•ndhalf  an  ounceof  cardanwn  seeds,  and  a  quart  of 
ipirit  :  or  it  may  be  made  in  white  wine,  alloiring 
'ko  qoarlB. 

2.  Tincture  of  castor,  good  in  hysteric  complaints, 
1  Rvade  with  two  ounces  of  castor  and  o  quart  of 

■pint. 

3*  Tincture  of  bark,  which  will  cure  those  who  \vi!I 
sol  lake  tke  powder,  made  of  four  ounces  of  barfc, 
and  a  quart  of  spirit. 

♦.  Tincture  of  soot  for  fits,  made  with  two  ounce* 
f  wooil-soot,  one  ounce  of  assafcetida,  and  a  quart  of 
[tiril. 

5.  Tinctureof  steel,  forthe  stoppage  of  (he  men«l, 
lade  of  flowers  of  iron  tour  ounces,  cmd  spirit  a 


6.  Tinctar*  of  myirh,  made  of  tliree  ounces  of 
tyrrb,  and  a  qoart  of  spirit,  good  for  curing  the 
•urvy  in  the  ^ms. 

7.  Tincture   of  rhubard,   made    of  two    sunc^t 

d 
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of  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce  of  carilamnn  seeds,  and  a 
garter  of  an  ounce  of  EafTron,  with  a  quart  of 
spirit. 

f  8.  Elixir  salutis,  made  of  a  pound  of  stoned 
raisins,  a  pound  of  sena,  an  ounce  and  litilf  nf  carraway 
seeds,  and  half  an  ounce  of  cardamons,  in  a  gallon  <^ 
spirit. 

9.  Elixir  of  vitriol,  made  of  six  drams  of  cin- 
namon, three  drams  of  cardamons,  two  drams 
of  long  pepper,  and  tlic  same  of  gini^r ;  and 
«  quart  of  spirit :  to  a  pint  of  this  tiitclare  strain- 
ed clear  otf,  is  to  be  added  four  ounces  of  oU  of 
vitriol ;  this  is  an  excellent  stomachic.  Lastly, 
to  these  it  may  be  well  to  add  the  famous  frier's 
balsam,  which  is  made  of  three  ounces  of  ben- 
jamin,  two  ounces    of  strained  slorax,  one   ounce 

•  of  balsam  of  Tolu,  half  an  ouncu  of  aloes,  and 
.  quart  of  spirit  of  wine,  such  as   is   burnt  under 

■  bmps.  This  spirit  may  he  made  by  putting 
a  gallon  of  molossea  spirit  into  the  still,  and  draw- 
inir  off  two  quails,  and  (his  will  be  useful  for 
sjHrtt  of  wine  and  camphirc,  %\hicli  is  made 
by  dissolving  an  ounce  of  camphire  in  a  quart  of 
the  spirit.  Lastly,  we  are  to  add  wlint  is  callctl 
Uie  ullimatic  <4ixir.  made  with  ftuwer  of  benja- 
min and  opium  of  each  a  dram,  camphire  two 
scruples,  oil  of  aniseed  forty  drops,  liquorice 
roctt  half  an  ounce,  honey  one  ouiice,  and  ■ 
qoart  of  spirit.  This  is  a  gentle  opiate,  and  ia 
much  better  in  families  Ihan  Uie  strong  lauda- 
num. 

Ai  (o  the  tinctures  made  with  whilt  wioo 
instead  of  spirit,  a  few  are  sufficient.  Ste«l 
wine  is  made  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  filing* 
of  iron,  and  hatf  an  ounct  of  mace,  and  th« 
same  quinlity  of  cinnamon,  put  into  two  quarts 
of  lUieniih.     Hiera  picra  is  niadeof  half  a  powi4 


psand    j 
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of  alfies,  two  ounces  of  winter's  bark,  and  6v« 
quarts  of  while  wine.  The  first  is  a  restorative 
cordial  and  slrenglhener ;  the  latter  is  sufficiently 
ki)Own  as  a  purge.  Laudanum  is  mnde  of  tvv* 
ounces  of  opium,  a  dram  of  cloves,  and  a  dram 
of  cinnamon,  and  a  pint  of  wine.  Viper  wine 
is  made  of  two  ounces  of  dried  vipere,  and  two 
quarts  of  white  wine;  and  the  tincture  of  ipeca- 
cuanha for  a  vomit,  of  two  ounces  of  that  root, 
iialf  an  ounce  of  dry  orange  peel,  and  a  quart 
of  sack.  Lastly,  what  is  called  elixir  pmpneta- 
tis  is  made  of  aloes,  myrrh,  and  satVron,  of 
each  an  ounce,  sal  armoniac  si\  drami,  and  salt 
of  tartar  eight  ounces,  in  a  quart  of  ntixinlain 
wine. 

These  arc  all  the  tinctures  and  wines  that 
need  be  kept  in  a  family,  wiiose  charity  is  design- 
ed to  be  very  extensive  ;  tlie  expense  of  Ihe  whole 
is  a  tritte,  not  worth  naming,  and  the  trouble 
scarce  any  thing.  IJooks  are  full  of  direclioiM 
in  particular  for  every  tincture,  as  if  every  one 
were  to  be  made  a  different  way  ;  but  the  best 
method  is  to  give  a  good  deal  of  lime,  and  fre- 
quent shaking,  and  that  will  stand  in  the  place 
of  heat  in  most  Ihingif  of  this  kind:  neverthelesii, 
1  advise  that  ihey  should  inland  in  a  room 
■where  a  fire  is  kept  while  they  are  making  ;  and 
those  %vliich  reijuire  heat,  that  is,  those  that 
lake  a  colour  most  slowly,  are  to  be  placed  neareit 
to  it, 

Kasy  as  these  are,  they  arc  by  far  tlie  most  dif-" 
ficuk  pnri  of  the  task,  (he  rest  is  as  it  were 
ncHliing.  Conserves,  syrups,  and  ointments  will 
Ik  wanting;  but  in  the  eamc  manner  one  direc* 
tioti  will  serve  for  the  making  the  whole  ataort- 
meat  of  each,  and  the  ingredients  will  he  at 
Iwind.      At  to  pbUlers  iiL.  Sfn*ra),  tkey  do  mor« 
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tiarm  tlian  good.  Surgeons  at  this  time  iiiiik« 
¥cry  little  use  of  them  ;  and  in  the  course  of  Ihjs 
work^  many  herbi  will  be  named,  the  bruised  IcaTec 
of  which  ajre  better  than  all  the  plaisters  in  Umi 
world. 

Conserves  should  be  made  of  riie^  mint^  acarvy- 
grass,  wood-sorrei,  and  Roinum  wormwood.  Aa 
to  the  four  lirstj  the  leaves  are  to  be  picked 
oil*  from  the  stalks^  and  beaten  up  with  three 
tiiQcs  the  weight  of  sugar.  The  lops  of  ihm 
young  shoots  of  the  latter  are  to  be  cut  of,  and 
they  are  to  he  beat  up  in  the  same  manner.  Ui 
the  course  of  this  work,  many  plantii  will  be 
numed^  the  green  tops  of  which  contain  tbeir 
virtue,  these  may  all  be  made  into  conserves  ia 
the  same  manner,  or  as  many  of  them  added 
to  those  here  luimed,  as  shall  be  tliought  pro* 
per. 

Conserves  of  the  flowers  of  rosemary,  mal- 
lows^ archangel,  and  lavender,  are  to  be  made 
also  in  tlie  same  manner,  and  red  rose  buda.^ 
IMiesc  last  are  to  be  ])icked  from  tlie  husk,  and 
the  white  heels  arc  to  be  cut  otf.  They  are  aU 
to  be  beat  up  witli  three  times  their,  weight  of 
sugar  ;  and  in  the  same  manner  may  be  made 
conserves  of  cowslip  flowers,  and  of  thoae  of 
many  other  planta  mentioned  in  the  following; 
l>ages. 

The  outer  rinds  of  Seville  oranges  and  kmoni^ 
are  also  to  be  made  into  conserves  in  the  same 
manner,  beating  them  first  to  a  pulp,  and  then 
iclding  the  sugar  ;  aud  to  these  must  be  added  the 
<K>ii«erve  of  hips  and  sloes,  which  are  to  be  made 
ill  a  particular  manner.  Tlie  hips  are  to  be 
;,Mi;iered  when  fully  ripe,  a^Wwnrds  act  by  in 
a  cellar,  till  they  grow  very  soft  ;  then  thry  are 
19  be  laid  upon  tlie  back  of  a   kirge    hair   sieve. 
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Silt- 


ft  4tsh  beio^  put  underncBlh  ;  Uiey  are  to  be 
broke  with  the  hand  or  a  womjien  pestle,  and  rub- 
bed abnat  til)  all  the  soft  matter  is  tbrued  tlirough 
the  hair-cloth,  the  seeds  and  skin-i  only  remaining. 
This  »oft  matter  is  to  be  weighed,  and  to  be  beat  up 
in  a  mortar  ^vith  twice  its  weight  of  loaf  sugar^  {^rst 
powdered. 

Sloes  are  to  be  f|;atbered  when  they  are  mode- 
rately ripe,  aiid  tltey  are  to  be  set  over  the  tire 
in  w«(er,  till  they  swell  and  arc  softened,  but 
not  till  the  skin  bursts  ;  they  are  then  to  be 
laid  upon  a  stL-ve,  and  the  soft  matter  driven 
through  as  in  the  oilier  case,  and  three  times 
the  quantity  of  sugar  is  to  he  mixed  with  this, 
that  it  may  make  a  conserve  by  beating  tnge- 
,  iher 

Synipa  are  to  be  made  of  many  in^^redients : 
they  luay  Iw  made  indeed  of  any  infusion,  with 
•u^r  added  to  it  in  a  due  quantity  ;  and  tlie 
way  to  add  this  so  that  tlie  syrups  ^liall  keep 
nod  not  cuitdy,  is  to  proportion  the  sugar  to  the 
Hquor  *'cry  exactly.  One  rule  will  serve  for  all 
tUi«  matter,  and  save  a  great  deal  of  repetition. 
The  U(]unr  uf  which  a  syrup  is  to  be  made 
rwv  he  the  juice  of  some  herb  or  fruit,  or  a 
dcf^ut-tion,  (It  an  infusion  ;  which  ev«r  it  be,  h-t 
it  stand  till  ijuile  clear  ;  then  to  every  wine  piut 
uf  il,  ndd  a  puund  and  three  (juarlerB  of  loaf  su^ar,  • 
firrt  beat  l«  [wwder  :  put  ihe  sugar  and  the  liquor 
tf>geihcr  into  an  earthen  pan  (hut  will  go 
into  a  large  saucepan  :  put  wnltr  in  the  sauce- 
pao,  and  set  it  over  the  lire.  I.iet  the  pan  stand 
in  il  till  the  sugar  is  perfectly  melted,  scumming  it  all 
ihe  time ;  then  as  soon  as  it  ii  cold,  it  may  be  put  up 
fnr  use,  and  vUl  keep  the  year  round  without 
ganger. 

This  being  set  down  as  the  general  method  (^ 
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making  the  liquor  into  a  syrap^  the  rest  of  (I10 
descriptions  of  them  will  be  easy.  They  are  to 
be  made  in  this  manner.  For  syrup  (^  cloves, 
weigh  three  pounds  of  clove  July  flowers  picked 
from  the  husks,  and  with  the  white  heels  cut  cflf: 
pour  upon  them  live  pints  of  boiling  water.  Let 
them  stand  all  nighty  and  in  the  morniRg  pour 
off  the  clear  liquor^  and  make  it  into  a  syrup 
as  directed  above  :  in  the  same,  manner  are  to 
be  made  the  syrups  of  violets  and  red  poppies  : 
but  less  of  the  violet  flowers  will  do^  and  more 
of  the  poppies  may  be  added  :  thus,  also,  are  to 
be  made  the  syrups  of  damask  roses,  peach  bloa* 
soms,  cowslip  flowers,  and  many  otlters  which 
will  be  recommended  for  that  purpose  in  this 
book. 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  is  to  be  made  by  boiling 
the  juice  down  to  half  its  quantity,  wiih  a  little 
cinnamon,  ginger^  and  nutmeg,  and  then  adding  the 
sugar. 

The  syrups  of  lemon  juice,  mulberries,  antf 
tlie  like,  are  to  be  made  with  a  pound  and  half 
of  sufj-ar  to  every  pint  of  the  clear  juice, 
which  is  to  be  melted  as  in  the  former  man* 
ner. 

Syrup  of  garlic,  leeks,  orange-peel,  lemon- 
pccl,  mint,  and  many  other  things  are  to  be  made 
of  strong  infusions  of  those  ingredients,  made 
as  before  directed,  with  the  first  mentioned  quan- 
tity  of  sugar  added  to  them^  'when  they  have  stood  to 
settle. 

Syrup  of  marshmnllows,  and  of  poppy  heads, 
find  some  others,  are  to  be  made  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  strongest  decoctions  that  ran 
possibly  be  made  from  those  ingredients,  with 
I  he  same  quantity  of  sugar  as  is  first  m^n« 
tioned. 
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Syrup  of  balsam  is  made  bv  boiling  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  balsam  of  Tulu.  in  a  pint  and  a  half 
»f  water  in  a  close  vessel,  and  then  making  tha 
water  into  a  syrup,  with  tlie  usual  quantity  of 
sugttr :  and  thus  may  be  made  syrups  of  any  of  the 
balsams.  } 

Syrup    of    saffron    is    made     of    a    tincture    of  j 
lafiiron    in    wine.     An    ounce    of   saffmu    being 
put  lo  a  pint  of  mountain,  and  this,  when  Btrain- 
ed  off,  is  to  be  made  into  a  syrup,  with  Uie  usual 
quantity  of  sugar. 

At  one  time  it  waa  a  custom  to  keep  a  quantity 
of  syrups  of  a  particular  kind  under  the  name  of 
bonc)'S.  Tliey  were  made  with  honey  instead  of 
sugar,  and  some  of  them,  which  had  vinegar  in  the 
composition,  were  called  oxymels.  A  few  of  the 
first  kind,  and  very  few,  are  worth  keeping,  and 
two  nr  three  of  the  laltcr,  for  they  have  wry 
particular  virtues.  The  way  of  making  them  ii 
much  (be  same  with  that  of  making  synips  ;  hut  to 
be  exact,  it  may  be  proper  just  to  give  come  instance 
of  it. 

Honey  of  roses  is  the  most  useful,  and  it  is 
to  be  made  of  an  infusion  of  the  flowers  and 
honey  in  this  manner.  Cut  the  white  heels  from 
some  red  rose  buds,  and  lay  them  to  dry  in  a 
place  where  there  is  a  dniught  of  air ;  when 
they  are  dried,  put  half  a  pound  of  them  into 
a  stone  jar,  and  pour  on  them  three  pints  of  ' 
boiling  water  ;  Ktir  them  well,  aiul  let  Ihera 
•land  twelve  hours  ;  then  press  off  the  liquor, 
and  when  it  has  settled,  add  to  it  five  pounds 
of  honey  ;  boil  it  well,  and  when  it  is  of  the 
consistence  of  a  thick  syrup,  put  it  by  for  use. 
n  b  good  agttinit  sore  mouths,  nml  on  many 
olbcr  •  occasions.  In  the  same  mamier  may  be  " 
SHidc    th«   honey  .of  any    Hover ;    or    with    tbe 


juice  of  any  plant  thus  mixed  with  honey  and  boiled 
(town,  may  be  made  what  i»  called  the  honey  of 
that  plant.  As  to  the  oxymeli,  they  are  aUo  made 
in  a  very  oniform  manner.  The  ibUowinj^  arc  so 
stefu),  that  it  will  be  proper  ahTays  to  keep  them  in 
readiness. 

For  oxymel  of  j;;arlic,  put  half  a  pint  of  vi- 
negat  into  an  earthen  pipkin,  boil  in  it  a  quarter 
at  an  ounce  of  caraway  seeds,  and  the  6amc  qiran- 
tily  of  sweet  fennel  seeds,  at  last  add  an  ounce 
and  half  of  fresh  garlic  root  sliced  thin  ;  let  it 
boil  s  minute  or  two  longer,  then  cover  it  up  to 
ttand  till  cold,  tlicn  press  out  the  liquor,  and 
add  ten  ounces  of  honey,  and  boil  it  to  a  con- 
sistence. 

For  vinegar  of  squills,  ptit  into  a  pint  of  vinegar 
three  ounces  of  dried  squills  ;  let  it  stand  two  days 
in  a  gentle  heat,  then  press  out  the  vinegar,  and 
when  it  has  stood  to  xettle,  add  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
honey,  and  boil  it  to  a  consistence.  Bolli  these  are 
excellent  in  asthmas. 

To  these  also  should  be  added,  the  common  simple 
oxymel,  which  is  made  of  a  pint  of  vinegar,  and 
two  pounds  of  honey  boiled  together  to  the  coiiski' 
tence  of  a  syrup. 

Finally,  as  to  ointments,  nothing  can  he  so  easy 
as  the  making  thera  of  the  common  herbs,  and 
the  expense  is  only  so  much  hog's-lard.  The  lard 
is  to  be  moited,  ai.d  the  fresh  gethered  leaves  of 
the  herb  are  (o  be  chopped  to  pieces,  and  thrown 
into  it  :  they  are  to  l>e  boiled  till  the  leaves  begin 
to  feel  crisp,  and  then  the  lard  is  to  be  strained 
tiff.  It  will  be  green,  and  will  have  the  virtues  of  - 
the  herb,  and  must  be  railed  ointment  of  such  an 
herb.  To  these  I  shall  take  the  opportunity  of 
adding  the  way  of  making  two  or  three  more, 
•hicli,  though  not  th«  produce  of  English  liccbsj 
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Vet  very  useful,  and  our  charitable  shop  should  not 
bewitlwat  them. 

J.    The  white  ointment,   called  unguentum  ;  this 
it  made  by  melting  'together  four  ounces  of  white 
wax,  and  three  ounces  of  spermaceti,  in  a  pint  of 
sallad   oil,    and    adding,    if    it  be     desired,    three-     ^H 
ounces  of  ceness,  and  a  dram  and  half  of  camphire  :      ^H 
But  it  it  better  for  all  common   purposes  without      ^^ 
these. 

2.  Yellow  basilicon,  which  is  made  by  melting  to- 
gether yellow  wax,  resin,  and  Burgundy  pitch,  of  each 
Iialf  a  pound,  in  a  pint  of  oil  of  olives,  and  adding 
three  ounces  of  turpentine. 

3.  Black  basilicon,  which  is  made  by  melting  to- 
gether in  a  pint  of  olive  oil,  yellow  wax,  resin,  and      ^J 
piteh,  of  each  nine  ounces.  ^H 

4.  The  ^mercurial  ointment,  wluch  is  thus  made  :      ^H 
rub  together  in  an  iron  mortar,  a  pound  of  quick- 
silver, and  an  ounce  uf  turpenline  ;   when  they  are 

well  mixed,  add  four  pounds  of  liog's  lard  melted,  i 

I  and  mix  all  thoroughly  together.  The  ointment 
<rf  tutty  is  prepared  with  levigated  tutty.  and  as 
much  viper's  fat  as  will  make  it  into  a  soft  ointment  : 
these  are  only  to  he  mixed  together  upon  a  marble, 
by  working  them  with  a  thin  knife.  This  is  for 
disorders  "of  (he  eyes,  the  foregoing  for  the  itch,  and  , 

many  other  complaints,  but  it  must  be  ui^ed  cautiously.       ^H 
-And   those    which    were    before   named    for   old     •^H 

Of  the  same  nature  with  the  ointments,  are,  in  ^^ 
some  degree,  the  oils  made  by  infusion  of  herbs 
and  Hoivcrs  in  common  oil.  These  are  also  very 
easily  prepared,  and  an  instance  or  two  will  serve 
to  explain  the  making  of  them  all.  The  most 
3regarded  among  these  is  the   oil    of  St.    John's- 

I  wort, 'and  that  is -thus  made ;  pick  clean  a  quarter      ^^ 
of  a  pound  of  the  flowers  of  common  St.  John's*    ^H 
J 
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worl,  pour  upon  llictn  a  quart  of  olive  oil,  acd  l«i 
them  stiind  to^otlicr  till  the  oil  is  of  a  reddish  colour. 
Oil  nf  elder  k  mude  of  a  |>uund  of  elder  flowers, 
which  arc  to  be  put  into  a  quart  of  olive  oil.  aod 
tx>iloii  till  tncy  are  c-risp,  and  the  oil  ift  to  be  then 
strained  nlf. 

^i  What  is  calk-d  llie  green  oil,  is  thus  made, 
Imiise  in  a  marble  mortar  three  ounces  of  f;reca 
cliamomile,  with  the  sumc  quuntitv  of  bay  leave*,. 
Bm-ivorm\rood,  rue,  and  sr/eet  marjoriim  ;  then  hoil 
thrm  in'a  quart  of  oil  of  olives,  till  they  are  a  little 
crUp.  The  oil  is  then  lo  be  poured  off,  and  when 
cold  put  up  fur  use. 

These  oiLs^rc  used  to  rub  the  limbs  when  there 
M  pain  and  swellings  ;  their  virtues  will  be  found 
at  lar^e,  under  the  several  herbs  which  are  the 
principal  inp;redient8  :  and  after  one  or  other  of 
these  methods,  may  be  made  the  od  by  infusion,  or 
by  boiling  of  any  plant,  or  of  any  nunihe.r  of  plants  of 
like  virtue. 

Lastly,  tliough  herbs  are  now  lefl  out  of  the 
Composition  ol'  plutslers,  even  the  melelot  hpin;;  now 
made  without  tlte  herb  from  which  it  vaw  Brat 
named  ;  it  may  lie  proper  to  add  the  way  of  pre- 
paring; a  fe^v  that  are  most  useful,  and  ought  to-be 
kept  in  fiimilie«. 

I.  The  common  plaisiler  is  thus  made  ;  boil 
together  a  gallon  of  oil,  live  pounds  of  po.wdcreJ 
litharge,  and  a  quart  and  four  ounces  of  water. 
M'hcn  the  water  \$  boiled  avay,  the  rest  will  be 
■ntted  into  a  plaisler,  but  it  mu5it  be  stired  all  thm 
time:  this  u^d  to  be  cat le* I  diachylon.  To  make 
iliarhylon  with  the  gt^mi,  a^d  to  a  paund  of  the  laat 
det<rilicd,  two  ounces  of  gslhanum,  and  an  ounce  of 
rommoQ  turpentine,  and  the  same  quantity  of  Frank-. 
inceuaf-  Melithcm  all  toj^ether  the  ^icn  iitt,  and- 
ttaan  add  the  (ihiMar. 
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•  S.  For  a  itrengtliening  plaisler,  melt  two  poundi 
■^  tlie  common  plaifter,  and  add  to  it  half  a  pound 
*rf  frankiocensei  and  tliree  ounces  of  dragon"* 
blood. 

3.   For  a  drawing  plaisler,  melt  together  yellow 
wax  and  yellow  resin,  of  each  three  pounds,  and  ' 
a  pound  i)f  mittkin  suti.     Thig  is  used   instead  of  ' 
tlK  oltl  meiilot  piaister  to  dress  blisters  ;  and    the  ' 
blister  plaisler  itself  is  made  of  it,  only  by  atMinr 
h«tf  a  pint  of  vinegar,    and  a  pound  of  Siianish  ' 
flies  in   powder,  to  two  pounds  of  it,  just  ss    it 
begins    Id    cool     from,  melting.       The  quicksilver 
piaister  is  thus  made  ;    rub   Ihree  ounces  of  ijuick- 
eilver,    with   a  dram   of  balsam  of  sulphur,   till   it 
lio  longer  appear  in  globules,  then  pour  in  a  pound 
fif  the  common  piaister  molted^  and  mix  them  well 
together. 

To  close  thie  chapter,  I  shall  add  a  few  waterf 
made  without  distillation,  which  are  very  cheap  and 
very  serviceable,  and  the  family  siiop  will  (hen  b« 
quite  compleat. 

I.  Lime  water.  This  is  made  by  pouring  gra- 
dually six  quarts  of  crater  upon  a  pound  of  rjuick 
lime  ;  when  it  has  stood  to  be  clear,  it  must  be  poured 
off.  If  a  pound  of  lignum  vita;  wood,  an  onnce  of 
liquorice  root,  and  half  an  ounce  of  sassafras  hark 
be  added  to  three  quarts  of  lime  water,  it  is  called 
compound  lime  water;  and  is  excellent  in  foulnessc* 
0f  the  blood. 

2.  The  blue  eye  water.  Tliis  is  made  by  put* 
(injfddram  of  «al  artimoniac  intoa  piiitof  lime  water, 
and  letting  it  stand  in  a  brass  vessel,  till  it' is  of  a  sky 
bine  colour. 

■3.  Alum  water  is  mttde  by  boiling  half  an  onnce 
«f  white  vilriol,  and  the  same  quantity  of  alum  in  a 
quart  of  ^veter,  till  they  arc  dissolved. 

7*btB  hare  we  described  all  the  drugs  and  coon 
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positions  that  need  be  kept  in  the  charitable  diop 
•f  the  family^  which  intends  to  relieve  a  neiglw 
bourhood  of  poor  in  their  greatest  of  all  distresses, 
that  of  sickness.  The  diseases  for  which  these 
remedies  are  to  be  used  will  be  found  enumerated 
at  large  under  the  several  heads  of  the  principal 
ingredients^  as  described  in  the  succeeding  pages. 
It  only  remains  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
manner  of  putting  these  things  most  conveniently 
together,  and  we  then  shall  have  prepared  all  that 
follows. 


CHAP.  V. 

Concerning  the  best  methods  of  putting  mcdicinet 

together  jar  present  taking. 

IN  the  first  place,  although  these  several  forma 
of  syrups,  consei^ves,  and  the  like,  hate  been 
named,  as  what  will  be  sometimes  necessiry.  The 
great  practice  in  the  country  will  lie  in  the  in-* 
fusions  and  decoctions  of  the  fresh  plants  and 
roots. 

The  strength  of  these  infusions  and  decoctions 
is  to  be  proportioned  to  the  taste  :  for  ns  they  ar<5 
made  to  be  swallowed  in  cpmntities,  if  they  be 
made  so  strong  as  to  be  very  disagreeable,  that 
end  will  be  defeated  :  they  may*  be  rendered  more 
pleasant  by  sweetening  them  with  sugar,  a)K>Qt  an 
ounce  of  which  is  to  l>e  allowed  to  a  quart ;  an4 
occasionally  a  little  white  wine^  or  a  small  quan- 
tity of  some  of  the  cordial  waters  may  be  added 
to  tJiem.  The  dose  of  cither  decoction  or  infu- 
l|op,  will  be  in  general  about  half  a  pint,  neep^ 
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where  they  are  intended  to  purge  or  vomit ;  there 
they  must  be  more  carefully  and  exactly  proportioned 
to  the  fctrengtli,  than  can  lie  told  ia  this  general 
manner. 

r  Of  (he  simple  waters,  about  a  quarter  of  a  pint  19 
a  dose,  and  of  tite  cardial  waters,  less  than  half  that 
quatility.  These  may  be  occasionally  ^ven  alone  ; 
but  they  are  mostly  intended  for  mixing  with  other 
iogi-ediciits. 

The  tinctures  are  to  be  given  in  drops,  from 
ten  to  an  hundred,  according ,  to  their  strength 
and  nature  :  but  to  name  a  general  dose,  it  ts 
about  five  and  twenty  drops.  These,  however,  will 
lie  also  more  serviceable  in  mixtures,  than  sing' 
ly.  Of  the  purging  tinctures  in  wine,  and  the 
elixir  salutis,  three,  four,  or  m^e  spoonfuls  is  the 
dose. 

It  tvould  be  well  to  keep  tinctures  of  many  of 
the  roots  recommended  ii»  nervous  cases,  aS  cor- 
dials, astringents,  and  of  many  other  kinds  ;  and 
also  to  keep  powders  of  these  roots  in  readiness  : 
and  thus  the  common  forms  of  medicines^  as  sent  from 
apothecaries,  will  be  very  easy. 

For  a  jiilep,  six  ounces  of  one  of  the  simple 
waters,  two  ounces  of  one  of  the  compound  wa- 
ters, or  those  made  with  spirit,  two  drams  of  a 
syrup,  and  fifty  drops  of  a  tincture,  make  a  very 
agreeable  one.  Thus  for  an  hysteric  julep,  bt 
tjie  simple  water  be  pennyroyal,  ihe  strong  water 
Ihe  strong  pennyroyal,  the  syrup  that  of  saffron, 
aod  the  tincture  of  castor,  and  it  is  a  very  pleasant 
julep  ;  and  so  of  all  the  rest.  If  a  pearl  cordial 
be  desired,  it  Is  only  mixing  the  Aimp(e  and  strong 
Materi  without  syrup  or  tincture,  and  adding  two 
drams  of  sugar,  and  half  a  dram  of  levigated 
oyst»r-she]>  The  apothecaries  w-.Il  not  be  plea- 
Wi  v'iiii  tni»  disclosing  the   my^lcries  of  lljcir  pro- 
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itmrnij  but  (be  public  good  is  of  more  conteqnenbe 
tfMin  their  pleasure. 

Draughtt  are  only  little  juleps,  ^ith  more  pow* 
ffrfttl  ingredient?  added  to  them.  An  ounce  and 
kalf  of  a  simple  ^ater,  tiiree  drams,  of  a  strong 
water,  one  dram  of  a  syrup^  and  forty  drops  of 
%  tincture,  peikt  a  draught ;  but  to  these  may  be 
added  a  sinnple  of  some  power  U>  increase  the 
virtue.  ^  What  waters,  tinctures,  syrups,  or  paw« 
dters  shall  be  used  will  be  determined  from  the  case 
itself. 

Bohwes  are  made  with  these  powders  in  a  car* 
lain  dose.  A  scruple  or  half  a  dram,  is  made 
^to  a  sort  of  paste  with  syrup.  The  custom  is 
to  cover  it  with  a  little  leaf-gold,  but  this  is 
better  let  alone  :  some  use  leaf-brass>  which  is 
abominaMe. 

Electuaries  arc  to  be  made  of  powders,  con- 
serves, and  syrups,  they  dilTcr  fixmi  boluses  in  tbis^ 
as  well  as  in  the  size,  that  the  dose  is  smaller,  aU 
though  the  piece  taken  be  as  large  ;  which  is  ew* 
kig  to  the  conserve,  that  having  in  general  little 
virtue  in  comparison  of  the  other  ingredients. 
This  is  the  form  most  convenient  for  medicines 
that  are  to  be  taken  for  a  continuance  of  time,  and 
the  di)se  of  which  needs  not  be  so  very  punctually 
regarded. 

Thus  for  an  electuary  ap^inst  an  habitual  loose* 
ness,  when  it  exceeds  the  proper  bounds ;  mix 
together  an  ounce  of  conserve  of  red  roses,  and 
ai.\  drams  of  syrup  of  cloves,  add  to  these  two 
drams  of  powdered  bistort  root,  one  dram  of 
powdered  tormentill,  and  half  a  dram  of  toasted 
rhubarb.  This  makes  an  electuary,  a  piece  of 
which,  of  the  bigness  of  a  nutmeg,  taken  once  in 
two  days,  will  check  the  abundance  of  stools,  with- 
out stopping  the    customary  looseness  entirely  :    k 
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xntl  also  be  a  pheasant  raedirin*.     If  a  draugirt  «__ 
ttnciare  of  roses,   which  will  be  described   in  Ut^- 
ibilowing    part    of    this    work,    under    (he    arlicl* 
rrd  rose,  be  taken  after  this,  it  will  increase  the 
porter. 

In  this  manner  the  charitable  lady  may  su|)ply 
the  place  of  (he  apo(hecar)',  to  tlwse  who  conlJ 
liot  afford  such  asaislonse  :  and  experience  is  s» 
good  a  guide,  that  she  will  be  able  in  most  cosea 
to  save  the  expense  of  the  doctor  also :  and  tlicie. 
will  be  this  satisfaction  in  her  own  mind,  that 
while  she  deals  principally  with  those  innocent 
sort  of  medicines  which  the  fields  aflbrd  her,  she 
will  be  in  very  little  danger  of  doing  harm.  The 
galenical  physic  perhaps  will  be  found  effectual 
in  maDy  more  cases,  by  those  who  stick  to  it  snle^ 
IVf  than  they  are  aware  who  do  not  use  it  ;  as  to 
(he  mischief  of  medicine,  that  is  almost  entirely 
chemical.  It  would  be  idle  to  say  that  chemical 
medicines  do  great  good  ;  but  they  require 
to  be  in  skilful  hands  :  when  the  ignorant  employ 
them,  death  is  more  likely  to  be  the  consequence, 
than  the  relief  from  the  disorder  any  other 
way. 

One  useful  observation  may  serve  well  to  close 
(hifl  introduction.  Opiates,  and  medicines  of  (hat 
kind,  to  compose  persons  to  rest,  and  to  take  off 
pain,  will  be  often  necessary  ;  but  as  thef  are  the 
most  powerful  medicines,  the  charitabla  practitioner 
will  have  to  do  «ilhal,  they  are  the  most  capable  of 
doing  harm  :  Uie  great  care  will  therefore  lie  in  the 
rght  use  of  these. 

As  there  are  three  different  preparations  de- 
■cribed.in  this  book  for  answering  this  purpose, 
beside  the  opium,  and  that  solution  of  it  in  wine, 
which  ii  called  laudanum,  I  would  advise  (hat 
diese  two  latter  be  used  very  seldom.      A  syrup 
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made  of  the  juice  of  the  wild  letiuce,  is  an  excellenf 
medicine ;  the  syrup  of  diacodium^  which  is  made  of 
•  strong  decoction  of  poppy  heads^  is  a  little  stronger 
<ban  this ;  and  if*  omething  more  powerful  than  these 
is  required^  there  is  the  ashmatic  elixir.  One  or  other 
Mii  these  may  almt^t  on  every  occasion  serve  the  pur* 
pose ;  and  it  is  almost  impossib:^  that  the  use  of  them 
should  be  attended  with  dan^r.  I  would  therefore 
edvise^  that  opium  or  laudanum  oe  very  rarely  used  : 
perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  say^  not  used  at  all,  for 
the  otheis  wUl  be  able,  in  almost  all  cases^  if  not 
vnivenally^  to  answer  the  purpose 
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AcACit  TftEE.  Acacia  vera  ftive  spina  '■Egt/ptiacOi', 


rrWB  acacia  is  a  hrp^  bat  not  (al!  trW,  wit#" 
A    prickiy  branches :  the  kaves  are  win^d,  or 
eoniposed  m  severaj  small  ones  set  m  each  side  i 
middle    rib ;    and  the  flowere  ai-c  yellow.     TUrf, 
tfonk  is  thick,  and  the  top  sprcftdin^. 

The  leaves  are  of  a  bluish  green  ;  and  UlC  (Wwii* 
rewmbk  in  shape  pea  blossoms ;  mnny  of  IbeHf 
stand  together.  These  are  succeeded  by  Inrtjf 
and  dolled  pod».  The  seeds  contained  in  eacw 
are  from  four  to  seven ;  and  the  pod  b*i"'cea 
them  is  vcrv  small'  and  narrow :  the  brfcadUt  i* 
where  they  fie. 

The  tree  is  frequent  in  E^-pt,  and  there  atltf 
a  ^reat  many  other  kinds  of  it.  No  part  of  the 
acacia  tree  is  kept  in  the  shops ;  b«F  '  we  have 
from  it  two  dni^  : 

I .  The  ecacia  jdiee;  and'  9.  The  g^iiiri  artWc. ' 

Tlie  Bcftcia  jaic*,  or  (Wicctis  arttcise,  ia  like  liqoot^ 
•<«jo'(ce,  herd  and  MttcW.  They  brtise  the  Un-i 
ripe  pods  and  seeds,  and  press  (mt  the  juice  wbicl* 
thev  evaporate  (o  this  conaiBtence.  The  gV* 
•raiic   doz«8  out    ef  die  barfc  of  the'  trtinb  inU 
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branclie^   as  Ihc    iilum-tree  and  cherry-tree  | 
do  with  ui. 

The  acacia  juice  is  an  astringent  but 
tued.  The  gum  arabic  is  good  in  Strang- 
*nd  in  coughs  fmm  a  Ihin  sharp  rheum ;  it  1 
to  be  given  in  solution,  an  ounce  boiled  in  v 
quart  of  barley-water,  or  in  powder  in  eleclui 
or  oihcrwiw. 

What  is  called  the  German  acacia  is  the  joic* 
of  unripe  sloes  eraporatcU  in  the  same  manner. 

Aconite.    Anthora  sice  acomium  salutiferuvuM 

Thepe  are  many  poisonous  aconites,  not  used  ; 
but  there  is  one  medicinal  and  kept  in  the  shops  : 
Uua  is  called  the  wholesome  aconite  and  antitliora. 

It  is  a  small  plants  a  foot  high,  with  pale 
green     divided     leaves     and     yellow    llowcm.      It 

grows  erect,  and  the  stalk  ici  firm,  angular,  and- 
&iry  ;  the  leaves  do  not  stand  in  pail's.  Tli« 
flowen  are  large  and  hooded,  and  of  a  pleasant 
unell :  the  seed-vessels  are  membmnaceous,  and  the 
seeds  black ;  the  root  is  tu))crous,  it  soioetioies 
consiits  of  one  lump  or  knob,  sometimes  of  more. 
It  is  a  native  pf  Germany,  but  we  have  it  in  gar- 
dtnf.  The  ,root  is  the  only  part  used  ;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  i-emedy  against  poiAoiis,  but  it  a  not 
mnth  regarded  at  this  time. 

Aqp8R's-ix)kui-c.    ■Opliioglo$ium. 

Addxu'S'Tokcvb  is  a  little  [lUnt  common  in  our 
aicadows.  it  coiisiH(&  oS  a  single  leaf,  with 
a  l)ttlo  spilM  nf  seeds  ritiiag  from  its  bottom, 
whidi-  is  suppos«id    to    resemble   U>a  tongue  of  a 

ICTMIlt., ' 

The ,  ^if  ii  of  an  oval  shape,  and  of  a  fitic 
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[  bright  preen  colour ;  it  is  thick  and  Rtiby,  and  bat 
tw  ribs  or  veins.  The  stalk  on  which  it  stands  riset 
fiTMn  a  root  composed  of  small  fibres,  and  is  four 
Wches  or  more  nigh.  The  tpike  rises  to  ahoul  ths 
«&me  beight  above  it ;  and  the  tongue  or  seed- 
'ttsel  is  notched  on  each  side.  The  whole  plant  ii 
buried  among  the  groBs,  and  nuist  be  fiou^bt  in 
April  and  May.  for  it  dies  nft'  goon  after;  and  no- 
ui'ng  ig  sect)  of  it  til)  the  next  season. 

h  IB  a  fine  cooling  herb,  and  an  exceDent 
<i"itinent  is  made  from  it.  The  leaves  are  to  be 
chopped  to  pieces,  and  four  pounds  of  Uiem  are 
to  be  put  into  three  pounds  of  suet  and  one  pint 
(rfoil  melted  It^cther.  Tlie  whole  is  to  be  boiled 
liU  the  herb  is  a  little  crisp,  and  then  the  ointment 
i«  lo  lie  etrained  off:  it  will  be  of  a  beautiful  green. 
Son^c  give  the  juice  of  the  plant,  or  the  powder 
of  tiie.  dried  leavesj  in^vanlly  in  wounds ;  but  ^ii 
a  trifling. 

Agrimosy.     Agrlrrumia. 

A  coMMos  English  plant :  it  flowers  in  the  mldit 
of  Rummer.  It  grows  to  a  foot  or  more  in  height ; 
(he  leaves  are  winged,  and  the  flowers  are 
^tltow.  The  mot  is  perennial  ;  the  leaves  are 
rairy,  of  a  pale  green,  and  notched  at  the  edges  ; 
tlie  stalk  ix  single,  lirm,  and  round  ;  the  flowers 
stand  in  a  long  spike ;  tlicy  arc  small  and  nu- 
mcroui,  and  the  secd-vc^si-ls  which  succeed  lliem 
are  rough  like  bnrB.  The  plant  is  common  about 
hedges. 

The  leaver  are  used  fre«Ti  or  dried  ;  they  have 

been  rewimmended  in  the  jnnndice  ;  but  lliey  nrc 

found  hy  experience  to  be  good  in  the  diabetes  and 

iiMKmtiiKoce  of  ttrinc.    The  plant  is  tX^o  one  of  th« 
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Xamous  vulnerary  hcrbe,  and  an  Vgrcdient  tu  | 
jrigliL  arquebui>ade  waler. 

IkACK  ALDEB.     Aitttts  nigra.     Frangultu  ' 

The  black  alder  is  a  liltle  dmib.  The  shooUJ^ 
brittle,  slender,  and  covered  with  a  brown  bail 
the  leaves  are  Toundiii:!),  of  a  bright  green,  anA 
veined  ;  they  terminau?  in  a  point.  The  berries 
.•re  lavj^e  and  black,  tliey  are  ripe  in  autumn  ; 
the  flowers  which  precede  these  are  lunall  and 
incotuiderable,  they  are  whitiah  and  Btnud  on  ijitirt 
ilalb. 

The  ahrub  is  frequent  in  moist  woods,  and  the 
berrii!H  arc  sonwUnies  miirt  amonp  liiose  of  the  bnrJi- 
thom  by  surb  &«  gather  them  for  sale ;  but  this  should 
be  prevented. 

No  part  of  the  bl^ck  pld^  is.^Betl  in  medicine 
except  the  inner  rind ; :  ttnfl'Hs  yellow,  and  is  a 
good  purfje ;  the  best  way  th  give  it  is  in  a  ilc- 
I'oction.  Boil  an  ounce  ui  U  in  a  quart  of  Mater, 
and  throw  in  at  least  two  drachms  of  gin^r  and 
some  caraway-«eedit ;  let  tlie  patient  proportion  the 

fudtitity  to  jiis  ^tien^h :  it  is  excellent  in  the  jaundice, 
n  Yorkshire  they  bruise  the  bark  with  vineRar,  and 
use  it  outwardly  for  tlvc  itch,  which  it  cures  veiy 
«afely. 

Alehoof  or  ground-itv.     Jivdira  lerrfMria. 

A  LOW  plant  that  creepit  about  heilj^s,  and  ftowen 
in  spring.  The  sUilks  are  hollow  and  hciuarc,  a 
fool  (u*  move,  in  Icn-^lh ;  tlu;  leawK  arc  ruuiuliKh 
and  notched  at  the  edges  :  in  ispring  llicy  arc  u^1u 
of  a  purplish  colour,  and  the  flowers  arc  bli 
;t^  leaves  itaud  two  at  ettch  joint,  and  tltc  coofs 


TO  fibmiw.      The    whole    plant    has  a  peculiw 
uti  ttrong  wncll.  it  »li*iulti  lie  gathered  wlicu  id 

U  h  an  excelfent  vuliipntry,  niit^f'ardly  or  iiiwutlly 
used  ;  a  conserve  ma)  be  iiiiule  of  it  In  sprint^ : 
tiitl  it  may  be  gKcn  by  way  of  tea.  It  is  em-ellent 
in  atl  disurtlcrit  of  the  breast  and  lungy,  and  in 
Ihose  of  the  kidneys,  and  against  bloody  and  foul 
Vrine. 

Atxasii',  OR  teiown's  iLLBCAL.     Pottox  Colom. 

A  coxMoK  herb  in  our  nvt  groiindfi  with  lon^ 
Jiairy  leave*  and  little  roil  flowers.  It  pTonsloa 
•loot  and  a  half  high,  but  the  »taU(  is  weak,  Nt|iiare, 
Bad  hairy  :  the  leaves  stand  two  at  a  joint,  and  are 
cif  a  pale  preen,  notched  at  the  edges,  and  of  a 
lelTfmg;  smejl  :  the  tIoive»' staud  in  rluKiers  round 
ffbe  B.(alk  at  the  juinU.  They  are  like  those  of  tiie 
dead  nettle  kind,  but  binaller  i  the  rwA  is  t^^reiuiial, 
And  cree])s. 

It  is  an  excellent  wound  herb,  but  mtltt  he  ufed 
Smh,  The  leaves  iiie  l()  be  hruiaed  and  laid  Dpo« 
a  new'inade  woui>d.  without  any  additiou  ;  they  stop 
Alie  blccUinfi;,  and  cure. 

Almond  trek.     Amygdaius. 

Birrns  and  Dweet  altnoi^dit  are  very  dilftrent  in 
4b»1£,  but  tlu*  tree  which  produces  them  is  the  Mtne : 
it  is  distinguishable  u.i  least  only  by  the  taste  of  the 
Almond. 

'Ti.s  a  moderately  larjre  tree,  with  Ion?  narrow 
ItOTcs,  of  a  beautiful  greeit,  and  notched  et  tlrC 
«dpes  ;  the  blossoms  are  lari^p.  of  a  pale  retl  colour, 
»j\Ci    very    beautiful.       Tiie   fruit  v»  coinpuKd  uf 
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iKrre  parts,  a  toagh  matter  on  the  outg'ide, 
witliin  that,  and  in  ttiis  ^hell  the  almond,  by 
kernel.     They  cultivate  almond  trees  in  France  uuff 
Italy. 

Sweet  almond*  arc  excellent  in  emulaiona,  for  - 
atran^ries  and  all  disordera  of  the  kidne\?  and 
bladder  ;  they  ought  to  be  blanched  and  beat  op 
witi)  barley-water  into  a  liquor  like  milk  ;  tliis  ii  a]so 
good,  in  smaller  quantities,  for  people  in  conninp* 
tton«  and  hectics. 

Bitter  almonds  are  used  for  their  oil ;  this  taslei 
»wect,  and  «1mt  is  called  oil  of  sweet  almnndt 
»  commonly  made  of  them.  But  the  cake* 
left  after  pressing  aflord  by  distillation  a  water 
that  is  poisonous,  in  the  wine  manner  u  ktml- 
■water. 


Aloe  rLAtrr.     Aloe. 


There  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  the  aloe  pre- 
wrved  in  our  green-housrs  and  Bloves.  They  are 
dl  natives  of  warmer  climates ;  but  of  the^o  there 
wre  only  two  that  need  be  mentioned  here,  ns  the 
aloe  kept  by  apothecaries,  though  of  three  kinds, 
i*  the  produce  of  only  two  species.  These  two 
are  the  Bocotriiie  aloc-pIant  and  the  common 
al<»e.  [ 

The  Mcotrine  o!oe  is  a  very  beautiful  planl ;  the 
Iceven  arc  like  those  of  the  pino-apple,  ei^leen  or  ' 
twenty  inches  long,  prickly  rt  the  sides,  and  armed 
with  a  large  lliorn  at  the  end.  The  stalk  is  half 
a  yard  high  or  more,  naked  at  the  bottom,  but  oma-  i 
meiit^d  at  lop  with  a  long  ».pike  of  flowers :  these 
am  of  a  long  shaoe  and  hollow,  and  of  a  beeotifu] 
red  colour. 

The  soentrine  or  flneat  aloes  are  pradaced  from  thk  j 
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plunt;  the  leaves  are  pressed  gently,  and  the  juice 
nceiTcd  in  carthcii  vt:sgeU  :  it  bscttosctUc,  uudthen 
iried  in  the  sun. 

The  common  aloe  is  a  vei^  fine  plant ;  the  leaves 
>re  above  two  feet  lung,  and  an  inch  thick  ;  iticy  are 
dented  al  the  edfes  and  prickly,  and  have  a  very 
■harp  thorn  at  the  point.  The  statit,  when  it 
doners,  is  Bve  or  six  feel  hi^ti,  and  divided  iaiu 
■evetal  braiichcii;  the  flmvcra^are  yellow  streaked 
with  green. 

From     the    juire    of    the    leaves  of  this  plant 
are  made   the  hepatic  and    the    cabalUne    aloes ; 
(be    hepatic   is   made   from    tlie  clearer  and  finer 
01   tlic  juice,  the  caballine  from   the  coarse 
cdimenL 

The  socotrine  aloes  is  the  only  kind  tbat 
iboukl  be'given  inwardly;  tliifi  may  be  known 
fivm  the  others,  by  not  having  their  offcnKtve 
•ntell.  It  1m  a  moet  excelleiit  purge ;  but  it  must 
not  be  fifiven  to  women  with  child,  nor  to  those 
Irbo  spit  blood,  for  it  may  be  fabl.  The  best 
ray  ef  giving  it  is  in  the  tincture  of  hicra 
picim. 

Au>E5  Wood.     Lignum  aloes. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  mentioa  this  wood,  as  it 
sometimes  used  in  medicine,  although  we  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  tree  which  affordj  it.  We 
are  told  that  the  leaves  are  smalt,  the  llowcrs  mode- 
lately  haee,  and  Uie  fruit  as  bj^  as  a  pi^^cou's  eg-g-, 
•nd  woolly  ;  and  we  read  also  that  the  juice  of  the 

\t!te,  while  fresh,  will  raise  blisters  on  the  skin,  and 
cvcQ  cause  blindness :  but  thicse  accounts  are  very 
^perfect. 

:.WcMe  tluee  kinds  of  llie  wood  in  the  shops, 
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and  they  are  distin^ished  by  three  different  names^ 
calambac,  common  liji^um  aloes,  and  calaoibour; 
of  these  the  calambac  is  the  finest  and  the  most 
resinous,  the  calambour  is  almost  a  mere  chip^  the 
other  is  of  a  middle  value  between  them .  '^^  &re 
all  of  the  same  virtue,  but  in  different  degrees.  They 
are  said  to  be  cordial  and  strengthenings  to  the 
stomach,  but  Yre  use  them  very  little. 

Tkue  Amomum.    Amomwn  verum  racemosum. 

m 

Amomum  is  another  of  those  drugs  we  receive 
from  abroad,  and  do  not  knmv  the  plants  which  pro- 
duce them.  Tlie  fruit  itself,  which  is  called  amo- 
mum, is.  like  tlie  lesser  cardamom,  but  that  it  is 
round  ;  it  consists  of  a  skinny  husk  and  seeds  within, 
and  is  whitish,  and  of  the  bigness  of  a  horee-bean. 
Sevei-ai-  of  fhese  sometimes  are  fomid  growing  to- 
gether to  one  fitaJk  in  a  dose  body. 

The  old  physiciftiw  used  it  as  a  cordial  and  car- 
minative,* but  af  present  it  is  much  neglected. 

Common  Amomum.     Amomum  vulgare 

Though  the  amomum  befoi-e  mentioned  be  not 
used  in  prescription,  it  is  an  iii<;redient  in  some  old 
compositions  ;  and,  firing  often  not  to  be  met  with, 
it  has  been  frmnd  necessary  to  substitute  another 
carminative  seed  in  its  place  ;  this  grows  ori  an 
Knglish  plant,  thence  called  also  amomum. 

The  common  amomtmi,  othcnvise  called  has- 
tard  stone  parsley,  is  frequent  about  our  hedgen ; 
it  grows  to  three  feet  in  height,-  but  the  stalk 
is  slender,  and  divided  into  a  great  many  branches. 
'I^he  li?aves  are  of  a  bright  green  and  winged, 
or  composed  of  double  nnvs  of  smalltfr,  with  an 
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odd  one  at  the  end.      Tltere    grow    some    large 
and  vcrj'  heauliful  ones  from  Uic  root  ;    those  ou 
Ibc     flalk^    arc    smaller.       The    flowers    fjrow   in 
Utile    Dmliels    or    clustCM.     at    the    cxlrcmilies    of  * 
all   the  branches.       They    are    smdU    and    white.  , 
Two    seeds    follow    each    flower,    and    these  area 
«)friated,  small,  and  of  a    tijiicy    la^te  :     the  plant! 
is  di«i(in{^lshed  nl  m^ht  from  all  the  others  of  itiil 
kind,  frf  which  (here  are    many,    by  the  slenriei' 
lien  of  it8  ftlRlks  and  branrhes,  and  ttie  sitiallna 
nf  (be    umbels  ;   and    inoPL-   than   all    by    ihe   pectf 
liar  tflste  of    tlic   seeds,    which   have   a   flavour  i ' 
inace. 

It  rB  proper  to  he  parttrular,  because  the  plant  ' 
is  worth  knowing;.  Its  root  is  good  for  all  difr-  , 
eases  of  the  nrinary  pasiogcs,  and  the  seeds  are 
P«ood  m  diwrdei-s  tif  the  stomach  and  boweUi,  i 
and  ah/i  operate  by  urine.  The  quanlity  w  j 
a  scrulrte  gfveu  m  rholics  often  proves  an  im-  \ 
mediate  core,  arid  they  are  a  good  ingredient  iii» 
bklere. 

ALKANm*.  Anehusa. 

AiAANCT  19  a  rotigb    plant  of  no  great  beauty, 
cultivated  in  France  and  Germany  for  the  sake  of 
Kirmt.     ItgrOwstoa  foot  and  a  half  high;  the 
Imv«9  are  ferge,  and  of  a   roogli   irregular  sur* 
fete,   and   bluish    green     colour  ;    the  fTowers  ai' 
niull   and   purpfish  ;    the   root  is  long,  and  of  i 
deep  purple.     It  is  kept  dried    in   the  shops.     I 
has  die  credit  of  an    astringent    and    vulnerary  s 
but  it  ia  little  used.     The   best  vvay  of  giving  t«-, 
it,  \A  ID  add  half  an  ounce  to  a  quart  of  niirtanorn- 
drink ;    it  gives  u  good  colour,  and  increases  thtf 
virtue. 


A  LARGE  and  beautiful  plant  kept  in  our  gardens, 
ftnd  found  wild  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom.  U 
grows  (o  eight  feet  in  height,  and  tlie  sUlks  robust, 
and  divided  into  branches.  The  Ieave3  are  largv, 
and  composed  each  of  many  smaller,  set  upon  a 
divided  pedicle  ;  they  are  notched  al  the  edges,  and 
of  a  bright  green.  The  flowers  are  small,  but 
they  stand  in  ^'ast  clusters,  of  a  globose  form  :  two 
seeds  follow  each  flower. 

Every  part  of  the  plant  is  fragrant  when  bruised, 
and  every  part  of  it  ia  used  in  medicine.  The 
root  in  long  and  large :  wc  use  tliat  of  our  own 
growth  fresh,  but  the  fine  fragrant  dried  roots 
are  brought  from  Spain.  The  whole  plant  pos- 
sesses the  same  virtues,  and  is  cordial  and  sutio- 
ritic ;  it  has  been  always  famous  against  pestilen- 
tial and  contagious  diseases.  The  root,  the  sUlkg 
candied,  the  seeds  bruised,  or  the  water  distilled 
fyom  the  leaves,  may  be  used,  but  the  seeds  are 
the  most  powerful.  It  is  also  an  ingredient  in  manjr 
ccmpositions. 


Anise.     Anirum. 


The  aniseed  used  in  the, shops  is  produced  by 
a  small  plant  cultivated  in  fields  for  that  purpose 
in  the  island  of  Malta  and  elewhere.  It  grows  to 
half  a  yard  high,  the  stalks  arc  6rin,  striuted,  and 
branched  ;  the  leaves  which  grow  near  the  ground 
are  rounded  and  divided  only  into  three  parts  ; 
those  on  the  stalks  are  cut  into  slender  divisions. 
The  flowers  are  small,  but  they  grow  in  large  iimbcU 
at  the  top  of  the  branches,  anil  two  seeda  follf 
fftch  ;  thoH  arc  tbo  aniiieed. 
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Ai  much  braised  aniseed  as  will  lie  on  a 
Rxpence  is  excellent  in  #ho)ie.  'Tis  also 
good  in  indigestions,  and  other  complaints  of  tti* 
■branch. 

Afpies  of  Love.     Poma  Amoris. 

These  are  large  juicy  fruiLi,  but  they  arc  pro- 
daced  not  on  a  tree,  but  on  a  small  and  low  plant. 
The  stalks  are  iveak,  and  divided  into  many 
branches ;  the  leaves  arc  large,  but  they  are  com- 
|MNed  of  many  small  ones  »^ct  on  a  divided  stalk, 
and  Ihcy  arc  of  a  faint  yellowish  green  colour.  The 
flowers  are  small  and  yellow,  Ihe  fruit  is  large,  and, 
when  ripe,  of  a  red  colour  ;  it  contains  a  soft  juicy 
pulp  and  the  seeds. 

The  plant  is  a  kind  of  nightshade,  we  cultivate 
it  in  gardens.  The  Italians  eat  the  fruit  as  we  do 
cucumbers.  The  jnice  is  cooling,  and  is  good 
cjEtemally  used  in  eruptions  on  the  tikin,  and  in 
diseases  of  tlie  eyes,  where  a  sharp  humour  ii  trouble- 
some. 

Agcbangei..     Lamium  Album. 

A  COMMON  wild  plant,  more  vulgarly  called 
Uic  dead-nettle.  It  grows  ahout  our  hedges,  it 
is  a  foot  high,  and  nas  leaves  shaped  like  ihaw 
of  the  nettle,  but  ihey  do  not  sting.  The  stalk 
19  square,  and  the  leaves  are  hairy ;  the  Rowers 
are  large  and  white;  they  stand  at  the  joints  where 
llie  leaves  are  set  on,  and  are  very  pretty.  The 
leaves  stnnd  in  pairs,  and  the  root  creeps  under  the 
nirface. 

The  flowers  are  the  only  part  used ;  tficy  are 
to  he  gathered  in  May,  and  made  into  conserve. 
A  poand  of  tliem  is  id  be  bent  up  with  two  pouiidi 
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and  a  half  of  sngar.  They  may  also  bf  dried. 
They  are  excellent  in  Uie  whitcSj  and  all  other 
weaknesses. 

There  is  a  little  plant  with  red  flowers  called 
also  the  red  archanj^el,  or  red  dead-nettle.  It  is 
common  under  the  hcdp;es^  and  in  gardens ;  the 
stalks  are  s(]irdre  and  weak^  tlie  leaves  are  short  and 
notched  at  the  eds^es^  and  the  flowers  small  and 
red  ;  the  plant  is  not  above  four  or  five  inches  high, 
and  these  flowers  grow  near  the  tops  amonj^  the 
leaves.  They  are  in  shape  like  those  of  the  white 
archangel,  but  small. 

The  herb  is  used  fresh  or  dried^  aud  the  flowers. 
The  decoction  is  good  for  floodings^  bleedings  at 
the  nose,  spitting  of  blood,  or  any  kind  of  hemor- 
rhage. It  also  stops  bloody  bruised  and  applied 
outwardly. 

Abrach,  Oft  Stinkjng  Arr.^ch.    Atriplex  olida. 

A  SMALL  wild  plant  that  grows  about  fiu'm-yardi^ 
and  in  waste  grounds.  The  stalks  arc  a  foot  long;; 
but  weak  ;  they  seldom  stund  upright ;  they  are 
striated,  and  of  a  pale  green.  The  leases  are 
small,  sliort,  and  rounded,  of  a  bluish  green  colour, 
Hnd  of  the  breadth  of  a  shilling,  or  less.  The 
flowers  are  inconKiderable,  aiul  the  seeds  small,  but 
they  stand  in  clusters  at  tfic  tops  of  the  branches, 
and  have,  a  greenish  white  appeannice.  The  whole 
plant  is  covered  with  a  sort  of  moist  dust  in  large 
particles,  and  has  a  most  un]>leasant  smell.  It  ifi 
to  be  used  fresh  giithe:eil,  tor  it  loses  its  virtue 
in  drying.  A  syrup  may  he  made  of  a  pint  of 
its  juice  and  two  pounds  of  sugar,  and  will  keep  all 
the  jear.  The  leaves  also  \w.\y  !)c  beat  into  a  con- 
fserve,  \\\\\\  three  times  their  weight  of  sugar.  In 
any  of  tlicitc  forms  it   is  an  exctllcnt  medicine  iu 
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i)Ith}3teric  cnmpUimU.     It  cwm  iils,  and  promi»lc* 

llie-  menses,  and    llie   tica-A^ar)'  evacuations  after 

t/clfverj". 
There  is  another  kind  of  arrach  also  mentioned 

by  niodiral  writem,  and  called  garden  arrach  ;  it  is 
an  nnmial  raijteil  from  seed,  for  tiie  use  of  liie  kitchen. 
It  grows  to  a  yard  high,  and  the  leaves  are  broad  : 
thuHe  which  grow  from  the  root  have  a  little  leaf 
also  on  each  side  of  the  base.  Thcv  are  covered 
>vith  a  wet  dust  like  the  other  kind.  These  leave* 
are  cooling  and  softening  ;  they  are  good  in  flystcre, 
Lut  (hey  are  lcs$  lued,  and  !e^  valuabl(>  Ibau  the 
other. 

Aron.     Ani7i. 

A  vtXY  common  plant  under  our  hedj^eit,  and 
nions  vulgarly  called  cuckuwpint,  and,  by  tlie 
children,  lord  and  lady.  The  root  is  of  (lie 
bignete  and  sliape  of  a  walnnt,  brown  on  the 
outiij(te  and  ^hite  utlhln,  and  this,  an  well  as 
tlie  whole  plant,  is  of  a  sharp  and  acrid  taf^te. 
This  root  lies  deep.  The  leavex  are  large  and 
shaped  like  the  bewded  head  of  an  arrow,  of  a 
strong  green  colour,  and  soinctimeB  spotted.  In 
April  and  May  rise  among  these  thick  stalks,  sHp- 
porting  a  very  singuliir  kind  of  flower,  the  poinlal 
of  which  18  long,  thick,  fleshy,  and  of  a  red  or 
white  colour,  and  the  whole  »un-ounded  with  a 
green  membranaceoua  case.  Afterwiii'dn  thii4  caw 
and  the  pointal  fall  off,  and  there  remainx  only  ' 
the  stem  Mipportiiig  a  quantity  of  berries,  which 
are  ripe  in  autumn,  and  are  tlien  of  a  fine  red 
colour. 

The  root  la  the  pari  used.      It  is  an   eiiccHent  i 
medicine  iu  palsies.     Hult'  one  of  the  roots,  fresh 
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gathered  and  bruised,  will  ftometimes  restore  the 
speech  at  once  ;  and  a  continued  use  of  them  g^oet 
a  great  way  to%vard  a  cure.  It  is  also  good  in 
scorbutic  cases,  and  in  all  inward  obstructions. 
Somf  dry  and  powder  it,  but  it  then  loses  almost  all 
its  virtue. 

Absmart  OB  Water-pepper.     Persicaria  Urens. 

A  COMMON  wild  herb,  neglected,  but  of  great 
virtues.  It  grows  every  where  about  ditches,  and 
in  watery  places.  It  is  a  foot  and  a  half  high ;  tlie 
stalks  are  weak,  green  or  reddish,  and  Jointed.  Thtt 
leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  like  those  of  the  peach 
tree,  of  a  bright  green,  not  spotted,  and  even  at  Che 
edges.  The  flowers  stand  at  the  tops  of  the  stalks  in 
slender  spikes,  of  a  greenish  white.  As  there  are 
several  other  kinds  of  arsmart,  and  most  of  them 
different  from  this  in  their  nature  and  qualities,  great 
care  is  to  be  taken  to  gather  tlie  right.  It  must  have 
po  spot  upon  the  middle  of  the  leaf.  There  is 
another  common  kind  of  arsmart  with  such  a  spot, 
and  with  thicker  stalks^  and  tliick  pikes  of  reddish 
flowers,  which  has  none  of  its  virtue. 

The  riglit  arsmart  is  an  excellent  medicine  in 
obstructions  of  urine,  in  the  gravel  and  stone  :  anil 
in  the  jaundice  and  beginning  of  dropsies  it  has  done 
great  cures.  The  juice  of  the  fresh  gathered  plant 
is  tlie  best  way  of  giving  it.  Out^vardly  it  is  good 
to  cleanse  old  ulcers. 

Articho&e.     Cinara, 

The  root  of  the  common  artichoke,  or  Iiartichoke. 
cultivated  for  our  tables,  is  an  excellent  medicine. 
The   plant   itself    is   of   the    tliistlc-kiiul,    and   its 
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feftd,  which  we  see  at  tabic,  owes  much  of  ils  bijf- 
nesi  and  fleshiness  to  culture.  The  leaves  arc  large, 
and  divided  into  many  parts,  and  olten  they  are 
Wickly.  The  (item  is  robust  and  striated,  and  the 
oead  is  formed  of  large  scales  ;  tlie  flowers  are  of  the 
lliiiille-kind.  and  tiie  seeds  are,  as  in  the  thistles, 
wiwed  with  down. 

The  root  frcsti  gathered,  xliced,  and  boiled  in  na- 
tw,  BIX  omiccs  io  a  cjuart  of  the  water,  makes  a  de- 
coction, which  works  by  urine,  and  1  have  known  it 
•ione  aire  a  jaundice. 

AsARABAccA.     Asarum. 

A  VERY  little  and  low  plant  found  wild  in  many 
Pjrts  of  Europe,  and  common  in  our  gardens, 
■The  roots  creep  abont  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
'"C  leaves  grow  singly  from  them,  and  there  is  no 
"f*n  nr  stalk.  Each  leaf  has  its  separate  foot- 
Slallt  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  Uie  leaf  itself 
ToDndiftli,  of  a  dark  green,  and  fle-shy  ;  Uic  flowers 
"l^Hll  and  of  a  dusky  colour,  and  they  stand  near  the 
Er*>\ind. 

^The  roots  are  the  most  valuable  part;  the 
joice  of  them  may  be  given  in  small  doses,  or 
*hey  may  he  dry  aod  given  in  powder  or  infusion. 
1^  Works  very  powerfully  by  lu-inc.  and  in  good  in 
cbatnicUoDS  of  the  menses,  and  in  jaundices  and 

The  Ash.    Fraxinu9 

A  COMMON  tree  in  our  hedges  and  woods.  The 
EkHc  of  tbc  bianche.f  is  grey,  and  the  leave* 
>re  winged ;  Die  small  ones  of  which  they  ar^ 
composed  are  oblong  and  denied.  The  flowert 
sre  of  a  whitish  ^rcen,  and  come  before  the  leaves. 


Ibc  seeds  are  «hat  they  call  ash-keys,  Ihese  ripen  ia 
September. 

Tlie  bark  of  the  yminj^  branehes  is  {jood  in 
olmtrurtiong  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  Ihene- 
'fore  is  of  jjT'eat  J-ervice  in  rimpsieH,  janndict, 
and  other  coniplaiiiln  <>(  that  origin  :  it  \TOrkfl  by 
urine.  The  seed*  have  the  same  virtue,  but  in  a  Ics* 
Uegree. 

The  Ma»xa  Ash.     Fraxmus  minore  folio. 

This  is  a  loiver  tree  than  the  common  ash,  and  is 
not  a  native  of  our  kinj^dom,  Init  is  frequent  in 
Italy,  where  the  manna  is  gathered  from  ila  leaves 
and  branehea. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  paler  Ihail  that  of  oar 
common  ash,  and  the  leaves  are  compojted  of  smaller 
and  narrower  parlii,  but  the  flower  and  fruit  differ 
>erv  little. 

They  have  alsi>  in  Culabna  another  low  asll- 
Iree,  *ll!ch  has  the  hacks  of  tlic  leaves  stAalf- 
cr  than  oni-s,  and  flaffer  and  more  rniinded,  antf 
from  this  also  lliey  cnllect  manna  i'ov  the  nsc  Of 
the  apothecaries.  The  manna  is  a  sweet  or  honey 
juice  that  nalnrally  sweats  out  of  the  bark  afw 
leaves  in  hot  weather.  The  finest  manna  f>f  atf 
is  that  which  oozes  otit  of  the  leaves ;  this  is  in 
small  pieces.  It  flows  ont  of  the  ribs  of  the 
leaves  in  Atij^ust,  in  tlie  heat  of  the  day.  and  sooa 
hardens  into  this  form.  They  get  the  greatCTi 
quantities  of  all,  hy  rutting  the  bfirk  of  tlie  trunk 
and  branches,  nnd  this  is  oflcn  large  and  (laky, 
but  it  is  yellowish.  That  which  is  (laky,  while^ 
and  hollow,  has  issued  out  of  itself,  and  is  much 
hetler. 

Manna  is  a  most  rxceUcnt  purge,  very  jyentic, 
and  wiUwat  anjf  after  aslringeticy.      There   U  a- 
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ind  Dfmunfla  used  in  France^  cnllM  Ihe  Briancoa 
nanna ;  thts  ia  produced  by  the  larch-trcf  :  and 
llwre  is  another  kiiid   more    rare,  called    Porsiaa 
n^itna ;    iliis    is  producod  l>v    the    shrub    called  i 
ith^ri,  a  kind   of  broom,  or  nearly   allied  to  it. 

Bui  these  arc  scarce  nitti  us. 

AsPARAct'i.     Asparagus  satrjus. 

THE  asparogui  plant  is  one  wlioae  rnot  is 
<i^ul  in  medicine,  althiHigh  a  different  part 
or  it  be  eaten  at  llic  table.  lis  virtues  are 
lot  uolike  tbose  of  tbe  artichoke  root  but 
gfMtcr. 

Tlie  asparagus  rs  a  wild  plant  in  many  parts 
ofEogUnd  about  (be  sca-coasi?;  and  its  root,  iq 
*''it»iiirtat<-,  is  belter  than  that  of  the  cultivated 
>i«)t»,  bul  its  shoots  have  not  that  fine  fleshy 
fulness,  The  plant,  when  full  grown,  is  three 
m  bigh,  and  very  much  hranched,  and  the 
•mna  are  fine  and  of  a  pale  ^rren  ;  the  flowers 
iresniiill  aud  greenish,  but  tlie  berries  *hich  «uc- 
***dllit'Bi,  are  as  big  as  pease  and  red. 
.  Tlie  root  is  a  powerful  (liuretic,  and  is  good 
p  >ll  obitlruclimiB  of  the  viscera.  It  has  been 
•""•o  tiiigly  to  perforin  cure."  in  jauudices  and 
'tDptiet,     It  ii  best  given  in  decoction. 

^PMODEt.     Aifhodeliis  verus  ramosus  athus. 

AN'elfgant  garden  flower,  a  native  ofltaly,  and 
Feier*cd~wilh  us  mure  for  \U  beauty  than  ita 
.  Iliougii  someiiioes  taken- as  a  medicine.  It 
pdVi  lo  three  feet  in  beiglil,  and  the  stalk  di- 
*iiiei  iuio  three  or  four  briMiebes  towards  the 
h^  The  flowers  are  sibite.  aud  they  stand  in 
*  oa  tbe  lopa   of  these  divii^ioiis.      They  aiu 
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vtrcaked  ^vith  purple  on  the  top^  and  ha^e  yel*^ 
low  threads  in  the  middle.  The  leaves  are  long 
and  narrow,  hollowed  and  sharp-pointed  ;  the  roo^ 
is  i'omposed  of  several  oblong  lumps.  The  roc>t 
is  the  part  used  in  medicine,  and  it  is  said  'tA 
be  good  against  all  obstructions,  particularly  ^ 
gainst  those  of  the  menses. 

There  is  another  kind  of  asphodel  with  yello^ 
flowers,  the  root  of  which  is  said  to  possess  t  b 
same  virtues,  but  it  is  more  rarely  used  than  tff^ 
other. 

The  AsAFCETiDA  Plant.     UsafxHda  herla. 

THIS  is  a  Persian  plant,  and  is  a  very  fall 
and  robust  one.  It  grows  to  nine  feet  htgb^ 
and  the  stalks  arc  as  thick  as  a  child's  leg; 
they  arc  hollow  and  divided  toward  the  tops  into 
several  branches.  The  leaves  arc  very  larn, 
and  composed  of  many  smaller  set  upon  a  divided 
rib.  They  resemble  in  some  degree  the  leaves 
of  the  piony.  The  large  ones  rise  immediately 
from  the  root,  and  smaller  of  the  same  form 
stand  at  distances  upon  the  stalks,  one  at  each 
joint.  The  flowers  are  singly  very  small,  but 
thrv  stand  in  va.^t  cluslcrs  or  umbels  at  the  tops 
of  thr  stalks  :  anil  the  seeds  follow  two  after  each 
(lower  ;  tliev  are  large,  brnad,  and  !>triated,  and 
l)a«'c  the  .same  smell  with  the  gum,  but  not  so 
strong.  The  root  is  very  long  and  thick  ;  it  is 
black  on  the  oiit^^iiio  and  white  within,  and  is 
full  of  a  thick  juice  of  a  strong  smell,  which, 
when  hardened,  ir»  n  -afirtiila  such  as  we  see.  ■ 

No  part  of  i\\c  plant  is  used  but  only  this 
gum  c»r  hardci-.ct!  Jiire  of  the  root.  They 
lilt  off  t';e  tnr:  of  tlii!  root  and  let  the  juice 
tliat     r :*.*"•    from    the   wound    drv.       it    bccuineS' 
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Itddiili  on  the  outside  tnd  white  within,  anri  it 
ttie  asafcctida  of  the  shops.  An  excellent  me- 
ttciDe  in  sll  nervous  disorders  ;  it  may  be  giveo 
done  rolled  up  into  pillt,  do  way  better. 

Atihi.     Carryophyllata. 

k  COMMON  wild  plant  neglected,  but  worthy 
sf  our  notice.  It  growi  about  hedges,  aiul 
ii«t  to  fourteen  inches  high;  the  stalk  is  firn 
ind  slender,  and  is  divided  into  several  hranchei . 
The  leaves  are  targe  and  rough,  the  etalk  al«c» 
ii  hairy.  The  leaves  that  grow  from  ihe  root  are 
ftiuged  :  they  consist  of  three  pair  of  small  ones, 
.ud  one  much  larger  at  the  cbA.  Those  oa  Ihe 
ilalV  are  smaller,  and  consist  of  fewer  parts  ;  but 
othrrwite  they  are  like.  The  Qowers  are  Email 
■od  yellow  ;  they  are  succeeded  by  rough  heads, 
■>  big  as  a  horse  bean,  composed  of  many  seeds 
vitti  hoitked  filaments.  The  root  is  longith 
'odtirge,  of  a  firm  siibttatic^i  reddish  colour,  and 
'erj  fragrant  spicy  tmell  ;■  it  i»  better  than  mapy 
^Mip  kept  in  the  shops. 

It  is  a  cordial  and  sudorific.  It  it  good  ia 
BCrvoas  complaints,  and  I  have  known  it  alone 
Cure  intermittent  fevers,  where  the  bark  has  been 
toiuccesiful. 

B. 

Balh.     Melism. 

V  A  PLANT  common  in  our  gardens.  If  growl  to 
Iwo  feet  in  bright,  and  the  stalks  are  robust, 
'  iqnare,  and  hairy.  The  leaves  arc  oblong,  broad, 
'  fointed  at  the  end,  and  dental ed  about  the  edges, 
[  fod  tbej  slAiid  two  at  a  joint ;  the  flowers  are  small 
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and  white,  but  tbey  have  large  rough  tops,  whicT: 
remain  after  they  are  fallen.  They  stand  in  clrcir^ 
lar  clusters  round  the  stalk  at  the  upper  joints 
the  \vlii)le  plant  is  of  a  fragrant  smell.  The  ror^ 
creeps  and  spreads  abiindantly,  the  plant  is  in  flow^i 
in  July. 

Fresh  balm  is  iniich  better  than  dry,  for   it  lofef 
its  fragrancy  in  drying.     The  best  way  of  tatiing' 
it  is  in  tt^a  ;  it  is  good  for  disorders  of  the  head  and 
stomach. 

The  Balm  of  Gilead  Shrub.     BaUamum  syri^ 

acum  rata  folio 

THIS  is  an  eastern  shrub;  it  grows  to  five  or. 
fiix  feet  high,  and  the  brancbcs  are  very  tougfai 
and,  when  broken,  have  a  fragrant  smell.  Th9 
leaves  are  like  those  of  rue,  only  larger  and 
of  a  deeper  green  ;  the  flowers  a-rc  moderatelj 
large  and  like  pea-blossoms  ;  they  are  of  a  pak 
purplish  hue  mixed  with  white.  The  seed.*  are 
yellow  and  very  fragrant,  they  are  contained  ia  a 
kind  of  pods. 

No  part  of  the  shrub  is  u^ted,  but  only  ih^ 
balsam  which  is  obtained  from  it ;  the  finest  k'ud 
runs  from  the  tree,  of  itself;  there  is  a  second  sort 
obtained  bv  boiling  the  twii!:^  and  voiiijff  shouts; 
and  a  third,  coarser,  which  rises  to  tlie  top  of 
the  water,  after  the  purer  sort  has  been  takcfl 
oft*.  This  last  is  almost  the  only  kind  ^^e  see^and 
even  this  is  very  frequently  adulterated. 

It  is  a  very  fine    bulsuniic  and    detergent;  it  jfc 
good  in  the  whites,  and  all  weaknesses ;  and   it  W 
cordial   at  the  same  time  that  it  acts  as  a   balsaoi; 
it  is  best  taken  alone  upon  sugar. 
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tuEBtLSAM  opCjpivi-TnEE.  Arlior balsamifera 

fruitu  mo7iii\pL-rmi3t 

THIS  M  a  lars*"  trpe.  The  wmtJ  «s  aC  a  red 
coloor,  and  tiire  ^rain  ;  the  biirk  is  brown ; 
the  leiiveq  are  broad,  shurl,  hikI  pcnatctl  at 
the  end,  and  are  of  a  dark  grrcn  ou  the  upper 
Itdf.  ant]  a  mi^aK  wliite  UDtlerneslli.  The  llnw- 
tn  flrr  i^  large  as  apple  blnggoins,  and  nl'  a  pale 
Minur ;  the  fruit  is  a  pod  containing  oti)  v  die  seed, 
which  ii  a!)  big  an  a  iui(,  and  the  kernel  is  sweet  and 

The Irce  is  frequent  >n  llie  Brasils.  "We  use  no 
put  of  it,  but  oiilv  tlic  balsam  which  runs  out  at 
vauDdn  they  make  in  the  trunk  in  lummer  ;  it  is 
(hill  like  oil.  It  has  the  s&me  virtues  with  tur- 
pentine, but  is  more  powerful:  it  ia  excellent  in 
'fie  whites,  and  it  i«  good  in  all  complaints  of 
'ne  urinary  pasiageii.  It  may  be  takcD  alone  on 
'ugar. 

^dettitsAH  OF  Peru-Tree.  Arbor  hnlsan 
Peruviana. 


ifrra 


THIS  is  n  shrub  of  eight  feet  high,  with 
'Iwder  and  tyiigli  branches.  The  leaves  are 
vert  long  and  narrow  ;  (he  flowers  arc  yellow 
"HI  large,  and  the  fruit  ia  crooked.  The  whule 
plant  has  a  fragrant  suicU,  especially  the  young 
MiiOiiti  and  the  Ituds. 

The  balsam  of  Peru  is  procured  from  the  fra- 
S'i'it  lops  (if  ttiis  shrub,  by  boilini^  litem  in 
^_  Wlttr  :  the  hlackixb  lif|Ui)r  rises  like  oil  to  the 
lop,  and,  when  cold,  it  is  tlie  baUam  of  Pern. 
^hrrc  is  a  white  balsam  of  Peru,  ycry  fragrant  aod 
loc,   but  it  is  scarce.      This  is  the  produce  ot 
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Ibe  sime  irte,    but  it  oozes  naturally  from  tl 
cracks  in  the  bark. 

The  black  balsam  of  Peru  is  a  cordial  aswel 
ts  a  balsam ;  it  is  excellent  in  disorders  of  tb 
breast^  and  in  all  obstructions  of  the  viscera 
ten  drops  at  a  time  given  on  sugar^  and  000* 
tinued  dailj^  have  cured  asthmas  and  begioDioi 
consumptions.  It  also  promotes  the  menses,  aoc 
is  excellent  in  suppressions  of  urine.  Outward^ 
applied  it  heals  fresh  wounds. 

The  Balsam  of  Tolu-Tree.     Arlor  balsamifm 

To  lu  tana. 

THIS  is  a  kind  of  pine  tree.  It  does  Mi 
grow  to  any  great  height,  but  spreads  into  1 
»eat  quantity  of  .  brancjies.  The  leaves  an 
long  and  very  slender,  ,a(id;a(  ^  ^^P  greeo ;  thi 
bark  is  of  a  reddish.  wKit6;^.and  the  fruit  ia  I 
imall  cone>  brown' and'  haFd^-^' 

No  part  of  the  .tree  -Xs  ;^^ld  but  the  balsam 
only  which  comes  from 'it.  They  wound  tin 
trunk  in  hot  seasons,  and  this  liquid  resin  flowi 
out,  which  they  put  up  into  shells  for  expor 
tation :  it  is  thick,  brown,  and  very  fragrant 
It  is  excellent  in  consumptions,  and  other  disorder 
of  the  breast,  and  may  be  given  in  pills.  Th 
balsamic  syrup  of  the  npttthecaries  is  made  froil 
it^  and  possesses  a  great  deal  of  its  virtues. 

The  BARBERY-Brsii.     Bcrbcris. 

THIS  is  a  wild  hush  in  some  parts  of  Eng^ 
land,  but  it  is  common  every  where  in  gardens, 
it  grows  to  eight  or  ten  feet  hi^^h  in  an  ir 
regular  manner^  and  much  branched.     Tlie  barl 
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'^faitisli,   and    there   are   abundance  of  prickles 

»         '  the  branches.     Thu  leaves   are  of  an  oval 

^gVire,   and   strong   green    colour  ;    and   are    in- 

'*cn(ed  about  the  edges.      The  flowers  arc   small 

*i>d  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour  ;  the  fruit  rs  suf- 

"ciciiily  known ;  the  berries  are  oblong,  red,    and 

°'    a  iour  taste.     The  branches  are  brittle,   and, 

^nder  the  pale  outer  rind,  there  is  another  yellow 

^"d  thicker.     This  is  the  part  used  in  medicine  ; 

*^  is  excellent  in  the  jaundice,  and  has  often  cured 

Jl  ''"g'y-       ^*   '*  *'*"   go*''!    '"    a'l  obstruction&. 

ibcbest  wajto  give  it  is  infuscdiu  boiling  water. 

BARbEir.    Hordeum. 


THE  barley  used  in  medicine  is  the  same  with 
that  of  which    bread   Is    made,    and   which  serves 
tbe  brewer   and  distiller   in   their  several    capa- 
I  cities.     It  is  known  at  sight    from    wheat,    when 
fgrowing,  for  it  is  not  so  tall,  and  the  leaves  are 
|«mancr  and  narrower.     A  long  bcaid  grows  frrini 
"i  grain  in  the  car  and  the  car  is   composed  of 
9  rowi  of  them. 

use  this  grain  in  two  forms,  the  one  call- 
French    barley,   and    the   other   pearl   barley. 
French  barley  is   skinned,  and  has  the  ends 
1  ofl' ;  the  pearl  barley  is  reduced  by  a  longer 
^to  a  little  round  whitelump.     The  pearl 
'  makes  the  finer  and   more  elegant  barley- 
,  but  the  French  barley  makes  the  best.  It 
I  excellent  in  heat  of  urine,   and  in  all   gravelly 
nsn,  and  i<:  a  good  drink  in  most   acute  diseases, 
(rhere  diluting  is  required  :  it  is  also  in  some  degree 


Barrxn  wort.     Epidetftium. 
A  SINGULAR  and  very  pretty  plant,  native  of 
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En*rJ'ind,  but  not  common.  It  grows  in  woodfji 
and  has  Leauiiiful  purple  and  vcliow  fluwers* 
It  is  a  foot  high^  Tiic  leaves  are  oval  and 
he;ui -fashioned,  deeply  indented  at  the  edges, 
and  of  a  dusky  green.  The  stalks  which  pro- 
duce the  ili)wers  are  wcak^  brittle,  and  gene- 
rally crooked  ;  the  flowers  stand  in  a  kind  of  very 
h)v)sc  tpike,  iiiw  or  a  do/en  \\\)oi\  the  top  ;  thej 
are  sin\l!,  but  very  f^mgular  a:)d  con^ipicuous ; 
t!)ev  are  purple  on  the  back  with  a  red  edge,  and 
yt  llow  in  the  middle.  The  root  is  fibrous  and 
creeping. 

It  was  an  opinion  with  the  old  writers,  that 
this  plant  produced  no  flowers  ;  but  the  occa- 
sion is  easily  known.  When  it  stands  exposed  to 
Sim,  it  S'Muoni  does  flower  ;  we  see  that  in  gardens 
where  it  is  planted  in  such  situations,  for  it  will 
stand  many  years  w ithout  flowcrhig ;  but  our 
woods  favour  it,  being  ddrk  and  damp :  the  old 
pe  iplc  saw  it  in  warmer  climates,  and  under  an 
unfavourable  exposure.  They  called  it  from  this 
circumstance,  as  well  as  from  its  virtues,  by  a 
>iame,  which  expressed  being  barren  and  fruit- 
less . 

The  people  in  the  north  give  milk  in  which 
the  roots  have  been  boiled,  to  the  females  of  the 
domestic  animals  when  they  are  running  after 
the  males,  and  they  say  it  has  the  certain  effect 
of  stopping  the  natural  emotions.  Plain  sense 
leads  these  sort  of  people  to  many  things.  jThej 
have  from  this  been  taught  to  ^ive  it  to  young  wo- 
men of  robust  habits,  hubject  to  violent  bystcrie 
complaints,  and  I  am  assureil  with  great  success  ;  ^ 
they  give  the  decoction  of  the  r.>ot  made  strong 
and  sweetened.  'Tw as  a  coarse  allusi.)n  that  led 
them  to  the  practice,  but  it  succeeds  in  cases  that 
A)il  all  the  parade  of  common  practice.  It  is  said 
that,  if  they  take  it  in  too  large  quantity,  it  rea« 
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ders  tliein  stupid  fur  some  liours,  but  no  ill  consetpienDe 
*-     aiteiided  this. 


Jtu 


Bay  Thee.    Lanrus. 


The  bay  is  a  native  of  Spain  and  Italy,  when 
it  grows  to  a  large  tree  :  «e  keep  it  in  grurdens, 
but  it  seldom  rises  lo  more  than  ihc  ligure  and  height 
of  a  sbrab  with  us.  The  wood  is  not  strong,  but 
spongy  and  friable  ;  the  leaves  remain  green  all 
winter;  the  bark  of  tlie  large  branches  is  of  a 
liunky  browH,  tiiat  of  the  twijtx  reddish  ;  llie  Icbvm 
are  lung  and  somewhat  broad,  pointed  at  the  end, 
and  very  fragrant :  the  flowei-s  are  venr  small 
aiiJ  iucoosiderable  ;  their  colour  is  whitish ;  they 
ajipcar  in  May,  but  are  not  regarded,  the  berries 
are  ripe  in  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  and  are  large 
tiiid  black,  consisting  of  two  partii  within  the  same 
tkiii. 

The  berries  are  dried,  and  are  tlie  part  of  the 
trrc  mostly  used  ;  but  tlie  leaves  alno  Jiave  gre&t 
*trtiie.  The  berries  are  given  in  powder  or  in- 
fiuion ;  ihcy  are  good  in  obstructions,  and  in 
fin'lics.  They  promote  urine,  and  the  evacn- 
aiioas  after  deli\ery.  The  leaves  are  cordial  and 
Siwd  ID  all  nervous  complaints.  Paralytic  people 
"uiild  find  great  benctit  from  small  doses  of 
often  repeated  ;  and  four  or  live  doses  hava 
>')ine(jmes  cured  agues.  They  are  to  be  put  fresh 
inli)  an  oren,  and,  when  they  are  crisp,  reduced  ta 
puttdcr. 

Basil.     Otymum  vulgare  majua. 

iBAsit     is     a     small     herb,    native    of    warmer 

^nlries,  but    not    uncommon    in    our    gardens  ; 

i  busby  and  branched  ;    the  stalks  are  square^ 
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and  the  leaves  stand  two  at  each  joint.  Thcj 
are  broad  and  sliort,  and  somewhat  indenW 
at  the  edges.  The  flowers  are  small  and  while, 
and  are  of  the  shape  of  those  of  the  dead  nettle  ; 
they  Btand  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  branches  io 
loose  spikes.  The  whole  plant  has  a  very  fragnnl 
smell. 

Basil  is  little  used,  but  it  deserves  to  be  mocfa 
more.  A  tea  made  of  the  green  plant  is  cxcdleirt 
ajjainst  all  obstructions.  No  simple  is  more  ef- 
fectual for  gently  promoting  the  menses,  and  for 
removing  those  complaints  which  naturally  attend 
their  stoppage. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  kinds  of  basil,  but 
they  have  not  equal  virtue. 

BdelijI7M  Tree.     Arbor  bdellium  fcrciu. 

We  are  very  well  acquainted  with  the  gam, 
or  rather  gum  resin,  called  bdellium,  but  mc 
know  very  little  of  the  tree  from  which  it  ii 
produced ;  the  best  description  we  tuvc  of  it, 
amounti  to  no  more  than  that  it  is  moderate- 
ly large,  bushy,  and  full  of  branches  with  prifilec 
upon  them,  and  witl)  oblong  and  broad  leavta 
deeply  indented  at  the  edges,  so  that  they 
lemble  oak -leaves  ;  and  that,  when  the  young  sb 
are  broken,  they  yield  a  milky  juice.  But  even  tfati 
does  not  come  upon  certainly,  that  is,  we  are  Qdl 
assured  diat  this  tree  produces  the  very  gum 
see.  This  ia  of  a  red  brown  colour,  and  bitterid 
taste. 

It  is  a  good  medicine  in  obstructions  of  the  Ui 
and  spleen,  but  it  is  net  much  used. 
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Bean.     Faba. 


9f7 


Toe  common  garden  bean  is  sufficienCly 
known ;  it  grOM-s  to  &  yard  lii^h,  its  stalks 
MC  anpilar,  and  the  l«tves,  which  are  of  the 
winged  kind,  stand  one  at  each  joint  ;  the  flovrera 
are  ^thile  t)po(ted  'trith  b]<ick,  and  are  finely 
scented.  The  pods  and  their  seeds  need  not  be 
described. 

It  has  been  customary  to  distil  a  water  from 
bean-flowers,  and  use  it  to  soften  the  skin,  but 
common  distilled  water  does  as  well.  It  is  other- 
wise with  the  water  of  the  bean-jiods.  These 
are  to  be  bruised,  when  the  beans  are  half  ripe  in 
lliem,  Hnd  distilled  witli  water  in  a  common 
alembic.  The  ivater  is  a  very  gentle  carminative, 
willHnit  any  heat  or  acridne^s  ;  this  li  excellent  for 
n's  gripes. 

Malacca  Bean-Tree.     Anacardium 
legitimwm. 

Tms  is  a  large  tree,  native  of  Malabar  and 
Philippine   Islands  ;  it   grows   to  the    height 

i  bignes  of  our  tallest  elms,  and  has  much  of 

eir  manner  of  growth,  as  to  the  branches.  The 
leaves  are  vastly  large,  of  an  oblong  figure, 
uid  obtoBe  ;  tlie  flowers  are  small  and  white,  they 
grow  in  bunches,  and  have  somewhat  of  the  smell 
of  tlie  syringa  (lower,  but  fainter.  The  fruit  is 
of  (he  bigness  of  a  pear,  and  much  of  the  same 
tfaape ;  it  is  of  a  deep  red,  ivhen  ripe,  and  of  a 
plcarant  taste ;  the  kernel  is  not  witliin  this, 
u  in  commonly  the  case  in  fruits,  but  it  hangs 
OQt  loose  at  tlic  end.     This    kernel  or  seed  is    of 

!  shape  of  an  heart ;  it   is  ai   big  as  an   olive. 
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and  has  a  dusky  red  coat  or  shelly  but  it  is 
i^hite  ^vithin.  This  is  the  part  used  in  medicine, 
for  the  Avhole  fruit  is  not  regarded  The  ana- 
cardium^  or  kernel^  is  said  to  be  a  -  cordial,  and 
a  strengthener  of  the  nenesj  but  >ve  do  Bot 
much  use  it.  There  is  a  very  sharp  liquor  between 
the  outer  and  inner  rinds  of  the  shelly  which  will 
take  away  freckles  from  the  skin ;  but  it  is  n 
sharp,  that  the  ladies  must  be  cautious  how  thej 
use  it. 

WesT'Indta-iJean,  or  Cashew  Nut-Tree. 
Arbor  acajou  vulgo  cajou. 

It  appears  by  the  description  of  the  anactf* 
diuin  huw  yery  improperly  it  is  called  a  DOl, 
for  it  is  the  kernel  of  a  large  fruit,  tbovgh 
growing  in  a  singular  manner.  The  case  is  jwt 
the  siimc  with  respect  to  the  Civshew  nut,  lor  it 
is  neither  a  nut  nor  a  bean,  any  more  than  the 
other:  but  it  is  necessary  to  keep  to  the  common 
names,  and  it  is  proper  they  should  be  menlioiied 

tOgOlluT. 

The  tree  whicirproduccs  it  is  largo  and  spread- 
ing ;  the  bark  is  of  a  pale  coiour;  rough  and 
cnickod,  and  the  worjd  is  brittle.  Tlie  leaw« 
are  half  a  foot  long,  and  two  or  three  inches 
broad,  blunt  et  the  end,  and  of  a  fine  green 
colour.  The  flowers  are  small,  but  they  gnw 
in  tufts  together.  The  fruit  is  of  the  bigncsa 
and  shape  of  a  pear,  and  of  an  orange  and  pur- 
l)le  colour  mixt  together  ;  the  Cdshew  nul  W 
bean,  as  it  is  called,  hangs  naked  from  the 
bottom  of  this  fruit.  It  is  of  the  bigness  of  n 
garden  bean,  and  indented  in  the  manner  of  t 
kidney  ;  it  is  of  a  greyish  colour,  and  consists  rf 
a  shelly   covering,   and  a    fine    white    fleshy  silb- 
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tmce  within,  as  sweet  as  an  almond.  Between 
ihe  t\<i~u  coaia  of  this  shelly  a-s  between  ttioK  of 
the  anacardium,  there  is  a  eliarp  and  caustic  oil, 
which  serves  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  to 
Uie  off  freckles,  but  it  must  be  used  with  great 
caation.  It  actually  bums  tlic  skin,  ao  that  it  must 
lie  suffered  to  lie  on  only  a  fesv  niomenls  ;  and  even 
Dbcn  used  ever  so  caulioiuly,  it  sometimes  causes 
mischief. 

Bengal  Bean-Tree.  Faba  Bengateneis. 

A  LARGE  tree,  native  of  the  East,  and  nof 
nnlike  our  plum-tree.  It  is  thirty  or  forty  foet 
iiigh ;  the  leaves  are  roundish,  but  sharp-pointed, 
and  of  a  deep  green  ;  they  are  finely  indented,  and 
tf  a  firm  te.xture.  The  floivere  are  large  and 
while ;  they  resemble,  in  all  respects,  the  blossoms 
tf  our  plum-trees.  The  fruit  is  a  kind  of  plum, 
of  a  long  shape,  with  a  small  quantity  of  fleshy 
■natter,  and  a  veiy  targe  stone.  It  is  a  kind  of 
nfrabolan,  but  is  not  exactly  the  same  with  any  that 
ireoie. 

The  Bengal  bean,  as  it  is  called,  is  an  irregu- 
hr  production  of  this  tree  ;  it  is  very  ill-named 
>  bean  ;  it  is  truly  a  g-all  like  those  of  the  oak  ■. 
but  it  does  not  rise  like  them  from  the  wood  or 
kaves,  but  from  the  fmit  of  this  particular  plum. 
It  is  as  broad  as  a  walnut,  but  flatted,  and 
hollowed  in  the  centre ;  its  original  is  this : 
Tlierc  is  a  little  black  fly  frequent  in  that  coun-^ 
fiy,  which  lodges  its  eggs  in  the  unripe  fruit  of 
Ihis  parlicular  plum,  as  we  have  insects  in  Eng- 
land, which  always  choose  a  particular  plant, 
aad  a  partjcidar  part  for  liiat  pui-pose.  Tl;e  fly 
^««y«  strikes  the  fruit  while  it  is  green,  and  has 
Bbt  the    rudiments  of   tlie  f-tune.     It    grows   dis- 
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tempered  from  the  wounds  and  the  stooe  never  ripeoi 
in  it^  but  it  Cakes  this  singular  form. 

It  is  an  excellent  astringent.  It  is  of  the  nature  flf 
the  galis  of  the  oak^  but  less  violently  binding.  It  ii 
^ood  in  all  purgings  and  bloody  fluxes^  and  agaiiri 
tlie  ovcrflo>^  ing  of  the  menses. 

.  Bear^s-Bueech.    Acanthus. 

A  VERY  beautiful  plants  native  of  Italy^  ind 
some  other  warm  parts  of  Europe,  and  kept  in  onr 
gardens.  It  grows  a  yard  high  ;  tlie  stalk  il 
thicks  rounds  and  lleshy  ;  the  leaves  grow  fron 
tiie  root,  and  are  a  foot  long^  four  inches  bmi 
very  beautifully  notched  at  the  edges,  and  d 
a  dark  glossy  green.  The  flowers  stand  in  • 
kind  of  thick  r^hort  spike  at  Uie  top  of  the  stalki, 
intermixed  witli  small  leaves ;  these  flowers  are 
large,  white,  and  gaping.  The  whole  plant,  whei 
in  iio>vor,  makes  a  very  beautiful  appearance.  Thi 
root  creeps. 

This  ])lant  is  not  so  much  known  in  medicine  m 
it  dt'scrves.  The  root  boiiig  cut  in  slices  and  boiM 
in  welter  makes  an  excellent  diuretic  decoction.  It 
WHS  a  great  medicine  with  an  eminent  apothecary  of 
Peterborough,  and  he  gave  more  relief  with  it  in  lbs 
gravel  and  stonc^  than  any  other  medicine  wo«H 
aflbrd. 

Beab's-foot.     IlclUbonis  niger. 

A  LOW  and  singular  plant,  but  not  withoot 
its  beauty  ;  ,  it  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of 
Kiu*ope,  but  we  have  it  only  in  gardens ;  the 
leaves  are  large  ;  each  rises  from  the  root  singtVj 
on  a  fc»ot-stalk  of  six  inches  long,  and  is  ii* 
vidcd    into  nine  paits   like    fingers    on  a    hand  : 
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ifjmes  the  divisions  are  fewer.  The  (lowers  are 
large  and  bountiful,  Uiey  are  as  big  as  a  com- 
Bingle  rose,  or  neariy  so  ;  tlicy  are  white,  red- 
or  greenish,  accoriiliig  to  tlic  time  ot'Uieir  having 
open  ;  and  they  stand  each  on  a  single  stalk, 

it  rises  from  the  root,  and  has  no  leaves  on  it. 
■ers  in  January. 

lie  root  is  an  excellent  purge,  it  works  briskly 
safdy  ;  it  destroys  worms,  and  is  good  in 
lies,  jaundice,  and  many  other  diseases,  and 
in  madness.  But  it  is  very  necesi^ary  to  keep 
one's  own  garden,  for,  if  "the  root  be  bought, 
commonly  sell  that  of  the  green  flowered  wild 
istard  hellebore  in  its  place,  »liicli  is  a  rough 
line. 

Ladies'  Bedstbaw.     Gallium  hiteum. 

PRETTV  mid  plant,  frequent  about  hedge* 
lline  and  tlie  succeeding  months.  The  slalk 
eak  and  two  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are  of  a 
Uflh  green,  and  small ;  and  the  (towers  ara 
1.  The  stalk  is  angular  and  whitish,  very 
',  and  seldom  straight  ;  the  leaves  stand  a  great 
at  each  joint,  and  are  small,  narrow,  and 
Bed  about  the  stalk  like  the  rowels  of  a 
the  flowers  grow  in  great  tufts  on  tlie 
of  llie  stalks,  so  that  they  make  a  very  con- 
appearance,  though  singly  they  are  veiy 

^is  herb  is  little  regarded,  but  it  hsa  very  great 

;    it  shonld    be  gatliercd    when  the  flowers 

lot    quife    blown,    and    dried    in    the    shade. 

afiwion  of  it  will  cure  the  most  violent  bleedings 

note,  and  almost  all   other   evacuations  of 
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Beet.     Beta  alba.  ' 

A  COMMON  pardcn  plant  eaten  at  onr  ta- 
bles^ but  these  often  alTord  medicines  as  ^vell  an 
food.  •  The  AvhiUi  bcct^  which  is  the  medicinal 
kind^  grows  three  or  four  feet  high.  The  stalk  it 
robust  and  strong,  the  leaves  are  broad  and  un- 
dulated, the  ilowers  are  inconsiderable,  they  are 
of  a  greenish  white  colour  ;  the  root  is  large  and 
long. 

The  juice  of  fresh  beet-root  is  an  excellent  remedy 
for  the  head-ach,  and  tooth-ach  when  the  whole  jaw 
is  affected  ;  it  is  to  be  snulfed  up  the  nose  to  promote 
sneezing. 

The  red  beet-root  is  good  for  the  same  pnrpoae^ 
but  it  is  not  so  strong  as  the  w  hite. 

White  Beiien.     Behen  album. 

A  COMMON  wild  plant  in  our  corn  fields.  It  ii 
two  feet  high  ;  the  stalks  are  weak  and  often  crooked: 
but  they  are  thick  enough,  round,  and  of  a  whitidi 
green  colour.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  bniad,  and 
of  a  fine  blue  careen  colour,  not  dented  at  all  at  the 
edges,  and  they  grow  two  at  every  joint  ;  m 
joints  of  the  stalks  whore  they  grow  are  swelled 
and  Inigi*,  and  tlie  loaves  have  no  stalks.  The 
Howcrs  arc  wliile,  moderatt^ly  large,  ami  prickly. 
They  .stand  upon  a  husk  which  seems  blown  up  with 
wind. 

This  is  one  of  those  plants  of  our  own  gro\ilh, 
that  have  more  virtue  liian  people  imagine.  The 
root,  which  is  long,  white,  and  woody,  is  to  be 
gathered  before  the  stalks  rise,  and  dried.  An 
infusion  is  <me  of  the  best  remedies  known  fw 
nervous  complaintfi  :  it  will  not  lake  pkcc  againil 
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^  Tioleut  present  disnntcr  :  but  is  an  excellent  prcr- 
'ativc,  takeu  cautiously. 


r 


Red  Behen.     Limonium  majut. 


A  COMMON  wild  plant  about  our  s€ti-cnasts, 
tnd  a  Vfry  pretty  one.  It  prows  to  a  ffjot  in 
height ;  (lie  Blulks  are  nnkeii,  and  tiie  Hovvers 
ted ;  andj  in  their  disposition^  Ihey  somewhat  re- 
^^emhle  lavender,  whence  the  p)«nt  is  also  called  by 
Hme  sea  lavender.  AlMut  the  bottoms  of  Uie 
lialks  stand  clusters  of  large  and  broad  leaves, 
rounded  at  the  ends,  of  a  deep  green  colour, 
twl  laui!>li  eubstance ;  these  rise  immediately 
t'fom  ihc  root,  and  the  stalks  grow  up  amonjc 
tlicm.  The  stalks  are  very  tough  and  strong,  and 
lininchcd,  and  of  a  paler  green  ;  llie  root  is  long  and 
ri'ildiih. 

The  people  in  Essex  cure  themselves  of  purg- 
ing, and  of  overflowings  of  the  menses,  with  an 
infiaion  of  this  root ;  and  it  is  a  very  great  me- 
dicine, lliough  little  knotvu.  It  is  to  be  gathered, 
**  BOOH  as  (iio  young  leaves  appear,  cleaned  and 
^Ified ;  it  may  be  taken  in  powdei',  half  a  drachm 
for  B  dose.  These  are  not  the  while  and  red  behen 
rwai  of  the  old  witters  on  ^i^sic,  but  they  ar«' 
twtier. 

Bbn-Mj-t-tKee.     ^alanva  myrepsica. 

This  is  an  Arabian  tree,  not  very  large,  but 
wceedingly  singular  in  tlie  nature  of  its  leaveB. 
Tliey  are  composed  of  a  |freat  number  of  small 
roundish  parts,  growing  at  the  extremities  of 
slrong  branched  fijot-stalks.  The  leaves  laU 
Hfit,  and  these  foot-stalks  long  after.  When 
L    ii^    leavet    are   &)leij,    anU    th«   stalk*    remain. 
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tiie  tree  makes  a  very  singular  ajipearaTice.  Tifr 
fruil  is  a  pod,  long,  but  alondcr.  and  ronlainioff  Iwv 
seeds  :  these  are  what  wc  call  the  ben-nula.  They 
are  uf  an  oblong  ftgiiro,  and  irregularly  ripd ;  Iti* 
shell  is  hard,  but  the  kernel  tat,  soli,  and  oily,  tad 
of  a  bittei'  tiisle. 

The  kernel  opcraleti  by  vomit  and  stool  violently, 
and  is  sf!ldom  used.  It  .atlbrds  eh)  oil  which  has  nei' 
Uier  smell  nor  taste,  and  nhich  will  keep  a  long 
wilhoiil  (growing  rancid. 

Br.Nj-iwi.N  Tree.     Arbor  bsnziom/era.' 

A  BCALtifin.  tree  frequent  in  tlie  F^ost,  ani 
tJiere  alfording  the  fiiie  fragrant  resin  of  its  iiarac : 
it  is  also  of  the  p-owlh  of  Ameriea,  and  thrivcf 
(here,  but  it  yield*  no, resin,  It  is  a  moderately 
tall  tree  ;  the  bark  is  Bmooth  and  bmwn ;  ibe 
Leaves  are  broad,  oblohi^,  and  not  unlike  ihoM 
of  the  lemon-tree.  The  {lowers  arc  tt^iiliibi 
and  very  iiiconaideralile.  The  fruit  is  as  big  o 
a  iiulnieg-,  and  consists  of  a  Deshy  snbatanCe  oti 
Uie  ouli-idf,  and  a  kernel  inclosed  in  a  lliin  and 
brittle  shell  witbiu.  The  tree  is  properly  of  the  baj* 
tree  kind. 

They  cut  the  branchrs  of  die  betijsmin  tntt, 
and  tlie  juice  'nhicli  flows  out  hardens  by  ^6 
greca  into  that  reddish  and  white  fi-u^rant  resin 
we  see.  It  in  an  excellent  medicine  in  disordenof 
the  breust  and  lun;^  :  and  a  tincture  of  it  n^ 
with  spirit  of  wine  makes  water  milky,  ail(' 
mixlare  »  called  virgin's  milk  ;  it  is  good  to 
the  i4iit. 

Wftuo  BcioNV.     £utonica  sylv€$trisA 

A   fowwys  ^^il(l■  licrb,    but    of  very 
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tue.  It  is  frequent  in  our  woods  and  among  biisliet, 
and  flowers  iu  June,  The  stalks  are  almost  naked, 
and  a  foot  high,  and  the  flowers  are  purple.  There 
grow  many  leaves  from  tiic  root ;  they  liavc 
long  stalks,  and  are  bioad.  above  an  inch  long, 
of  a  blackish  green  colour,  and  ijairy,  blunt  at  llie 
point,  and  indented  about  the  edge*.  The  stalks 
arc  square,  of  a  dark  colour,  hairy,  and  not  verv' 
Blrong  The  leaves  of  them  arc  very  few,  and 
very  distant;  but  they  stand  two  at  a  joint,  and 
are  like  the  others.  The  flowers  stand  at  the  tops 
in  form  of  a  kind  of  thick  sliort  gpike  ;  they  are 
small  and  purple,  and  of  the  shape  of  the  flowers  of 
mint. 

Betony  is  to  I^p  gatheredVhen  just  going  to 
flower.  It  is  excellent  for  disorders  of  the  head,  and 
for  all  ncnous  complaints.  The  habitual  use  of  it 
will  cure  the  most  inveterate  head-aches.  It  may 
be  taken  as  tea,  or  dried  and  powdered.  Some  mix 
it  with  tobacco  and  smoke  it,  but  this  is  a  more  un- 
•certain  method. 

There  is  a  tall  plant  with  small  purple  flowers 
growing  by  waters,  thence  and  from  tlie  shape  of 
die  leaves  called  water  betony,  but  it  has  none  of  the 
virtues  of  this  plant  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  lig-wort,  and 
possc«cs  tlie  virtues  of  that  plant,  but  in  an  infeiipr 
jcgrcc. 

Bind  Wekd.     Convolvulus  major. 

A  COMMON  wild  plant  which  climbs  abmrt 
our  hedges,  and  bears  very  large  white  flowers. 
The  stalks  are  weak  and  slender,  but  very  tough, 
six  or  eight  feet  long,  and  twist  about  any  thing 
that  can  support  them.  The  leaves  are  large, 
and  of  the  shape  of  an  arrow-head,  bearded  at 
<Ve  ijyif,    and    abarp    at   the   point:    they  riamt 
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sing'Iy,  not  in  pairs,  and  are  of  a  pale  green  (V 
lour.  The  flowers  are  of  the  bi'cadlti  of  a  crown- 
piece  Hi  ihe  mouth,  and  narrower  to  the  base,  bell- 
fashioned,  and  perfeclly  white.  The  root  ia  foag 
and  slender. 

In  Northamptonshire  the  poor  people  use  the  root 
of  this  plant  fiesh  ^tliered  and  boiled  in  aleui 
purg;e ;  they  save  the  expense  of  (he  apothecary, 
and  answer  the  purpose  better  than  any  one  thing 
would  do  for  them.  It  would  nauseate  a  delioilf- 
stoniach,  but,  for  people  of  their  strong  constitution, 
(here  is  not  s  better  purge. 


BuxBERBY  Dusii.     faccinia  nig-f-a. 


A  trrrLB  lough  shrubby  plant,  common  i 
boggy  woods,  and  upon  wet  heaths.  The  etalks  are 
lough,  angular,  and  green  ;  the  leaves  are  small ; 
they  Httind  singly,  not  in  pair?,  and  are  broad,  short, 
and  indented  about  the  edges.  The  flowers  are 
small  but  pretty,  their  colour  is  a  faint  red,  aai 
they  are  hollow  like  a  cup.-  The  berries  are  w 
large  as  the  biggest  pea,  they  are  of  a  bhicliisti 
wlour,  and  of  ii  pleaitant  taste. 

A  syrup  made  of  the  juice  of  billberries,  when 
not  over  ripe,  is  cooling  and  binding  ;  it  is  a  plea- 
sant and  gentle  medirine  for  women  whose  meiwes 
are  apt  to  be  too  redundant,  taken  for  a  week  \ 
the  time. 


BiitCH-Tii£E.     Betvla. 


Lte||y 


A  TALL  and  hand-^ome  tree,  common  in  ow  woodi 
and  hedges.  The  hark  is  smooth  and  while.  The 
young  stinotfl  are  reddish,  and  they  are  small  vni 
long.  The  leaves  are  beautiful ;  they  are  ibort, 
fDundi^h,    of  a  fine   bright  green,    and    notcfawl  J 
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about  the  etlp;c9.     The  flowers  are  inconsiderable  ; 

Uic  fruit  is  a  lillle  scaly  glob:iIe,  jircceding  the  leaves 

in  spring, 
j       The  juice  of  the  birch-troc,  procured  by  boring- 
;  I  hole  in  it  in  sjirinf^,  is  diurelic,  and  good  against 

flie  scurvy.     The  lea^cw,  fiesh  gathered,  and  boil- 

eil  in  ivater,  afford  a  decoction,  which  acts  in  the 

same  manner,  and  is  good  in  dropsies ;  and  in  all 

cutaneous  disorders,  out«*ardiy  UE.'d. 


Round-rooted 


BlETHWORT. 

tunda. 


Aiislolochia 


A  WILD  plant  in  Ilaly,  and  the  south  of  France  ; 
but  with  OS  found  only  in  the  gardens  of  the 
eurioue.  It  lias  no  great  beauty,  or  even  singularity 
in  its  appeai-ance,  till  examined.  The  stalks  arc 
a  foot  and  a  half  long,  but  weak ;  they  are 
square,  and  of  a  dusky  green  cf)lour.  The  leaves 
■re  short,  broad,  and  roundish,  of  a  dusky  green  ; 
also  the  flmvers  are  lonjif,  hollow,  and  of  an  odd 
form,  not  resembling  *the  ilowers  of  other  plants  ; 
the)'  are  of  a  dusky  gi'ecnisli  colour  on  the  out- 
tide,  and  purple  within  :  the  fruit  is  fleshy,  and 
as  big  as  a.  small  walnut  The  root  is  lar^  and 
inanoiBh. 

The  root  is  tlie  only  part  used  in  medicine, 
and  that  we  have  from  countries  where  tlie  plant 
18  a  native  ;  it  is  a  rough  and  disagreeable  medicine  ; 
it  often  offends  the  stomach,  but  it  is  an  excellent 
drug  for  promoting  the  necessary  evacuations  after 
delivery. 

There  arc  two  other  kinds  of  birthwort,  the 
root  of  which  are  also  kept  in  the  sliops ;  the  one 
galled  the  long  birthwort ;  tlte  other  the  climbing 
Jtiithwort.     They  powess  the  same  virlucft  with  (b« 
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rouml,  but  tn  a  less  degree,  and  arc  therefore  b 
regarded. 

BisHOPswEED.     Ammi. 

A  TTiLD  plant  in  France  and  Italy,  but  kept 
•nly  in  our  gardens  ;  in  its  external  ti|;riire,  Bome- 
what  resembling  parsley  when  in  flower..  The 
italk  is  round,  firm,  and  striated  ;  it  grows  two 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  of  the  compound  kind, 
and  formed  of  many  smaller,  wliich  arc  broad, 
•hort.  and  indented  at  the  edges.  The  rtouer* 
»ire  amaU  and  white,  but  they  stand  in  smh 
large  tufts  at  the  tops  of  the  stalk?,  that  thcj* 
make  a  considerable  appearance.  Each  flower 
is  succeeied  by  two  seeds  ;  these  arc  small  and 
striated,  of  a  warm  aromatic  taste,  and  not  disa- 
greeable. 

The  seedfl  are  tlic  only  part  of  the  jilant  n<cd 
in  medicine ;  they  arc  ^\ioA  against  the  cglic, 
as-  all  tlie  other  carminative  seeds  are  ;  but  tbey 
arc  also  diuretic ;  so  ihat«  they  are  particuiarly 
proper  in  tliose  colics  which  arise  from  the  stone 
io  tbe  kidiwys  and  ureters  ;  they  also  promote  the 
menses. 

There  is  another  sort  of  bishopsweed  called 
Cretick  ammi,  the  seeds  of  which  are  used  in  me- 
dicine ;  they  are  of  the  same  virtues  with  the^^ 
are  less  used.     They  have  a  more  spicy  smd 


Bistort.     Jiislorta. 


thewJi^J 


A  TCRV  beautiful  wild  plant :  it  grows  in  rar  I 
neadows,  and,  when  in  flower,  in  May  and  Joae.  > 
M  Tery  conspicuous,  as  weW  as  very  eleganl  in  *l 
Ht   appearance.      It   i»  about  a  foot  and  a  balf 
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J"gh ;    t\ie    leaves   are    broad  and   beautiful,  and 
"le  flowers  (jrow  in  a  thick  spike  or  ear,  at  the 
^p  (if  tlw  atalks,  and  are  of  a  briglit  red  colour. 
There  rise  immediately  from  the  root  a  number 
ol'  large  and    beautiful    leaves,    long,   broad,  and 
of  a  fine  green  colour.     Tlie  stalks  on  which  tlie/ 
iland,  have  also  a  rim  of  the  leaf  running  down 
Ibem ;     the  stalks  are  round,  firm,  and  erect,  of 
a  pale  green,  and  have  two  or  three  leaves,  like 
Uie  others,    hut  smaller,  on    them,   placed  at  dis- 
tances.     The    spike  of    the     flowers   ia    as    long 
ttnd  as  thick  as  a  man's  thumb :  the  root  is  diick 
and   contorted,    blackish  on  tlie    outside,    and    red 
within. 

If  we  minded  our  own  herbs,  we  should  need 
fewer  medicines  from  abroad.  The  root  of  bis- 
itort  is  one  of  the  best  astringents  in  the  world  :  not 
ifiolent,  but  sure.  The  time  of  gathering  it  is  in 
WaiX'h,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  shoot.  Siring 
■veral  of  them  on  a  line,  and  let  them  dry  in  ihc 
khade.  The  powder  (j  decocti&n  of  them  will  stop 
Ui  (luxes  of  the  belly,  and  is  one  of  the  safest  reme- 
lies  known  for  overllowings  of  the  menses.  Thcj 
ire  also  good  in  a  diabetes.  The  use  of  this  root 
nay  be  obtained  without  danger,  till  it  eflects  a 
►erfcct  core. 

Bitter- SwKET.      Solanum  Ugnosum. 

A  COMMON  wild  plant,  witli  weak,  but  woody 
talks,  that  runs  among  our  hedges,  and  beam 
luncheo  of  very  pretty  blue  flowers  in  sum- 
ner,  and  in  autumn  red  berrieH,  The  stalks 
iin  to  ten  fcct  in  length,  but  they  caimot  sup- 
port tljemselves  upright ;  they  are  of  a  bluish 
Boluar,  and.  when  broken,  have  a  very  disagree- 
HUhmmII  like  roUcn  egu^s.    Th«  leaves  are  oval. 
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but  simrp  puiiitod.  and  have  each  tno  litllc  ona 
near  Uic  base ;  tliey  arc  of  a  dusky  ffreeii  and 
indented,  and  tiley  f^row  singly  ou  the  stulkii. 
Tiic  flowers  are  small,  and  of  a  fine  jmrphah  blue, 
wilJi  j-ellow  llirends  in  the  middle.  The  berrioi 
■re  oblong.  This  is  Hllle  regarded  in  medicine, 
but  it  deserves  to  be  beKer  known  ;  wc  accDunI 
the  night-shades  poisonous,  and  many  of  them 
are  so ;  but  this  has  no  harm  in  it.  The  wooit 
of  the  larger  brandies,  and  the  young  shoots  of 
the  leaves,  arc  a  safe  and  excellent  purge.  I  liave 
kno«-n  a  di-opsy  lakcn  early  cured  by  iht»  siu 
medicine. 


'il 


Blood-vort.     Lapathu7n  sanguinciun. 


A  BEAUTiFLL  kind  of  diitk  kept  in  gardeni, 
and  wild  in  some  places.  It  grows  to  four  feet 
high ;  the  slalks  arc  firm,  s'.itV,  upright,  brmnch- 
I'd,  and  sirialed.  The  leaves  are  very  long  and 
narrow,  biTxitleKt  at  tiie  baac,  and  smaller  all  Ui« 
niiy  to  the  end.  I'hey  otc  not  at  all  indented 
at  llic  edges,  and  tliey  stand  upon  long  foot-staUu: 
Iheir  colour  is  a  dcrp  green,  but  they  are  in 
different  degrees  staineil  with  a  beautiful  blood 
red  ;  sometimes  the  ribs  only  are  red,  sometimr^ 
tlierc  arc  long  veins  of  red  iriegidarly  uprcaJ 
over  the  whole  leaf ;  KOmolimeH  they  are  renr 
broad,  and  in  some  plants  (he  whole  leave*  and 
the  stalks  also  ai-e  of  a  blood  colour ;  the  flowen 
are  very  nuHierous  and  little.  Thoy  in  all  re«p«ctt 
rcaemlilc  those  of  llie  common  wild  docks.  Thf 
runt  is  long  and  thick,  and  of  a  deep  blood  red 
colour. 

The  root*  arc  used  :  they  are  Ijest  dry,  nnt!  ihey 
may  be  given  in  decoction,  or  in  powdt-r.  'ITicy  Wf 
«    powerful  aiti:iii£«nt :    tbey   ilup   bloody  fliuc^ 
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filling  of  blcx)d,  and  llie  ovtrflow  ing;8  of  ihe  mctiseB. 
t  is  also  gooU  agttinst  %'ioletit  purgings  and  against 
;  whiles. 

Ukamble.     Jiiibiis  vulgaris. 

The  most  common  bush  in  oiir  hedges.  Thfe 
Malks  are  woody,  angtilatcd,  and  of  a  puN 
phsb  colour ;  and  Ihcy  aie  anned  with  crooked 
■piacs ;  (he  leaves  are  rough,  indented,  and  stand 
eilticr  five  or  three  on  d  stalk.  The  flowers  are 
white,  with  a  very  feint  tinge  of  purplish,  and 
the  I'mit  is  composed  of  a  number  of  smsU 
{[Tains. 

The  most  negtecled  things  haw  their  use.  The 
buds  of  tlie  h ramble- leaves  boiled  in  spring  water, 
end  Uic  decoction  sweetened  nilh  honey,  are  excel- 
lent for  a  sore  Ihroal.  A  syrup  made  of  the  Juice 
of  llie  unripe  fruit,-  wilh  very  tine  sugar,  is  cooling 
•nd  astringent.  !t  is  good  in  immoderate  fluxoH 
cf  ihe  meuRes,  nnd  evcuin  purgings.  The  berries 
«re  to  be  gathered  for  tms  purpose,  when  ihcy'are 
red. 

Blue  Bottle.     Ct/anua. 

A  VERY  common  and  a  very  pretty  *eed 
among  our  corn;  the  leHves  are  niiiruw,  and  of  a 
nhitish  green  ;  and  the  flowers  of  a  very  bcauti- 
4h]  blue,  and  large.  The  plant  Is  about  a  foot 
lligh,  and,  when  in  flower,  makes  a  conspicuous 
and  elegant  Rppearancc,  Tlic  root  is  hard  and 
fibnius  ;  the  stalk  is  very  firm  and  white,  angil- 
laicd,  and  branched.  The  leave'*  that  grow  from 
the  root  have  some  nulchts  on  the  cflges ;  those 
«Q  the  stalk  have  none,  and  they  are  narro^V 
like  blades  of  ^r4ss ;  the  flowen  ^tand  only  on  the 
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tops  of  the  brandies,  and  they  gro^v  out  of  tOk 
heacU.  The  seeds  are  beautiful,  hard,  vhite,  ni 
shining. 

The  leaves  wliich  p^row  on  the  stalks  of  thf 
blue-bottle,  fresh  gathered  and  bruised^  will  slop 
the  Heeding  of  a  fresh  wound,  even  if  a  hip.' 
vessel  he  cut.  Thoy  are  not  sufticicntly  known  for 
this  purpose,  but  tliey  exceed  all  other  things :  and 
may  sa^e  a  life  where  a  sur^;eon  is  not  to  be  had  in 
time  fur  such  an  accident.  A  distilled  water  of  fix 
flowers  used  (o  be  kept  in  tlie  shops,  but  it  wMof 
110  vt|Iue.  An  infusion  of  tlicm  works  gently  by 
urine. 

There  iit  a  large  kind  of  this  plant*  in  gardens, 
^vhirh  is  4'ulled  a  vulnerary  or  wound  herb.  Bu  it 
is  not  su  good  as  this. 

Box  Tree.     Bhxus. 


our  gardens,  and  a 
mtry,  though  not  cnmrnon 
Vi§  I 


A  COMMON  little  shrub 
native   of  our   own    connti 

in  its  wild  stale.  AViffl  us  it  gmws  bot  to  a 
iimall  height ;  in  some  other  parts  of  Kurope,  it 
is  a  tolerably  large  slirub,  I'hc  liark  is  wliitiffa, 
the  wood  yellow  ;  Uic  leaves  small,  mundish,  smooth, 
of  a  very  dark  green  colour,  and  very  numeroui 
The  flowers  are  small  and  greenish  yrllow ;  tlic 
fruit  is  little,  round,  and  furnished  with  three 
poinU. 

The  wood  of  the  box-tree,  and  luirticohuly 
of  tlie  root,  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  uU  ftxi- 
nesses  of  tlic  blood  ;  it  has  the  »ame  virtues  with 
the  guiacum,  but  in  a  greater  degree.  It  is  to  be 
given  in  decoction  iiot  made  (oo  strong,  aud  con* 
tinued  a  Jong  time.  Tliere  have  been  inslancct 
of  whnt  were  called  leprosii's*  cured  entirely  by 
this  medicine.    There  is  an  oil  made  trom  it  \m/ 
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jJitiiUalion,  which  is  f;;oud  for  the  tooth-ache.      It 
*'*  [n  be  di"oppeii  on  cotton,  and  to  be  put  into  the 

Borage.     Bora  go. 

A  Kocua  plant  common  in  our  gardens,  with  g^reat 

ileaves.  and  beHuliriil  blue  Howcib,  It  grows  two 
feet  high  ;  the  stalks  aic  thick,  round,  fleshy,  and 

Juicy  :  and  covered  with  a  kind  of  hairiness  so  sturdy 
Ihal  it  almost  amounts  to  the  nature  of  prickles. 
The  leaves  are  oblfing,  broad,  very  rough,  and 
wrinkled  ;  and  they  have  the  same  sort  of  hairiness, 
but  less  stiff  than  that  of  the  staHt  ;  the  largest 
grow  from  the  root,  but  those  on  the  stalks  are  nearly 
of  the  same  shape.  Tlic  llowers  arc  placed  tmvard 
Uic  tops  of  (he  branches  ;  they  arc  divided  into  five 
partji,  of  a  most  beautiful  bhie,  and  have  a  black  eye, 
as  it  were,  in  the  middle. 

Borajre  has  the  credit  of  being  a  great  cordial ; 

,  but  if  it  possess  any  such  virtupj*,  they  are  to  be  ob- 
luioed  only  by  a  ligil  cold  infusion;  so  that  the 
fcay  of  throwing  U  into  cold  wine  is  better  than 

"bQ  the  medicinal  preparation!!,  for  in  thcin  it  is 
Uanscous. 

WHrra  Brvonv.     Bryonia  alba. 

A  TAli,  climbing,  wild  plant,  which  covers  out 
itidges  in  many  places.  The  leaves  are  somewhat 
like  Uiose  of  the  vine ;  the  flowers  are  incon- 
sideralile  ;  but  Uie  berries  are  red,  and  make  a  great 
shew.  The  root  ia  vastly  large,  rough,  and  whitish  ; 
llie  stalks  are  tough,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long  ;  but 
tveak  and  unable  tn  support  llicmselvea  ;  they  have 
.tendrils  at  the  joinU,  and  by  these  they  affix  them- 
iclves  10  bushes.    The  leave*  are  broad,  and  divided 
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deeply  al  tlie  ed^^e,  and  they  are  hairy.  The  floi 
are  of  a  p^recnish  white  and  small,  but  Uie  berries 
inodeiftlely  large  and  full  of  seeds. 

The  root  is  the  only  part  used  in  medicinf  ;  ll 
juice  of  it  operates  very  slronp^ly  by  vomit  and  slot--^*  ^ 
and  that  in  a  emaU  dose.     All  constitutions  canii'^cw' 
bear  it^  but,  for  those  (hat  can,   il  is  excellent  -m  n 
many  severe  diseases  ;  dropsies  have  been  cured  t>y 
it.     It  is  also  good  against  hyuteric  complaints,  \s^Mt 
for  this  purpose  it  is  to  be  given  in  very  small  do»e<f 
and  fre()uently  repeated. 


Black  Brvo: 


Brxjmiin  ni^o 


There  is  not  any  inslancp  which  more  b!»m«  our 
neglect  of  the  medicines  of  our  own  growth,  tlian 
this  of  the  black  brjony,  a  medicine  scarce  known 
or  beard  of,  but  equal  to  any. 

The  plant  cliinba  upon  bushep  and  hedges  like 
the  former,    hut   this  by   twisting    its    ittalk    about 
the    branches  of  trees  and   glirubs,  for  il  has  no 
tendrils.       It    runs  to  fiftefl  feet  in  height;    (he  I 
Etalk  \*  tough  and  angular:  the  leaves  arc  braai^lfl 
and  of  a  heart-like  shape,  and  are  perfectly  smnotki 
and  shining,  and  of  a  glossy  and  very  deep  blaekahf 
green.     The  flowers  arc  very  small,  and  of  agrcenirii 
■while  ;    Ihe  berries  are  red.      The  root    is  bladi 
without,  white  within,  and  full  of  a  slimy  juice. 

The  root  of  black  bryony  is  one  of  ihe  b«t 
diuretics  known  in  meilieine.  It  is  an  etcd- 
lenl  remedy  in  the  gravel,  and  all  other  obstructtoas 
of  urine,  and  other  disordei's  of  the  nrinuy 
passages. 

Brookliue.     Anagallis  cqvatica,  becabunga. 

A    COMMON   wild    herb  frequent   about  sballov 
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-Qn,  willi  a  thick  stalk,  roundish  Iwves,  and 
*V"^Ve3  of  little  bright  blue  flowers.  Brooklime 
?*^\vs  to  a  foot  high.  T!ie  stalk  is  round,  fleshy, 
*tid  large,  yet  it  does  not  (^row  very  upright :  it 
^Ijikes  root  at  the  lower  joint*!.  The  leaves  are 
"road,  oblong,  blunt  at  the  end,  and  a  little  indented 
"n  ihe  edges.  The  flowers  stand  singly  on  short 
fnot-staiko  one  over  another,  so  that  they  form  a 
kind  of  loose  spike  ;  the  roots  are  fibrous. 

Brooklime  has  great  virtues,  but  must  be  u^ed 
fresh  gathered,  for  they  are  all  lost  in  drying.  The 
uice  in  spring  is  very  good  against  tlie  scurvy  ;  but 
t  must  be  taken  for  some  time.  It  %vorks  gently 
by  urine,  but  iU  great  virtue  is  in  sweetening  die 

biood. 

Broom.     Genista. 

A  common  naketl-looking  shrub  that  groira  on 

raste  grounds,  and  bears  yellow  flowers  in  May. 

Lis  two  or  three  feet  high.  The  stalks  are  very 
lough,  angular,  and  green.  The  leaves  are  few, 
tnd  they  ere  also  small ;  tbey  grow  three  together, 
■nd  stand  at  distances  on  the  long  and  slender  stalks. 
The  Bowers  are  numeroiu,  they  are  shaped  like  a 

Ma-Uossom,  an*  are  of  a  beautiful  bright  yellow. 

rbe.pods  are  flat  and  hair>'. 
The  green  stalks  of  broum,  infused  in  ale  or  beer 

Ibr  the  common  drink,  operate  by  urine,  and  remove 
cbstTDctions  of  the  liver  and  other  parts ;  they  are 
Ctrnmis  in  the  dropsy  and  jaundice.  It  is  a  common 
practice  to  bum  them  to  ashes,  and  infuse  tiiose  ashes 
in  white  wine  ;  thus  the  fi.ved  salt  is  extracted,  and 
the  wine  become*  a  kind  of  lee.  This  also  works 
by  urine  more  powerfully  than  the  other,  but  (h^ 
tiiKi  is  preferable  fui'  removing  obstruction?. 
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Butchere-Bboou.    Jiuscu$. 

A  tnTLE  fihrubby  plant  frequent  on  our 
grounds  and  hcallis,  willi  small  prickly  leaves  and 
bushy  tops.  The  plant  grows  a  foot  and  a  half 
high.  The  stalks  arc  roundish,  striated,  thick,  and 
very  tou^h.  They  are  naked  towards  the  bottom, 
and  divide  into  some  branchi'-s  towards  the  top : 
they  are  there  covered  with  leaves.  These  leaves 
are  short,  broad,  oval,  and  pointed,  the  p«iint  running 
ont  in  a  prickle  ;  they  are  of  a  bluish  green,  and 
very  thick  and  fleshy.  The  flowers  are  seldiim  re- 
garded ;  they  grow  in  a  singular  manner  npon  the 
backs  of  the  leaves  ;  they  are  very  small  and  pur- 
plish :  these  are  succeeded  each  by  a  single  berry, 
vhich  is  red,  round,  and  as  big  as  a  pea.  The  roots 
%re  white,  tliick,  and  numerous. 

The  root  is  the  part  used,  and  it  is  an  excellent 
medicine  to  remove  obstructions,  it  works  power- 
fully by  urine,  and  is  good  in  jaundices,  and  in 
stoppages  of  the  mense!^,  and  excellent  in  tlie  gravel. 

Buck-beams.      TrifoUum  palusfre. 

As  herb  better  known  by  the  common  people, 
limn  among  tlie  apothecaries,  but  of  great  virtue. 
It  grows  wild  with  us  in  marshy  places,  and  is 
«f  80  very  singidar  appearance,  that  it  must  be 
known  at  tiiglit.  It  grows  a  foot  high,  the  leave; 
stand  tlirce  upon  each  stalk,  and  tlicsr  ntulks  rise 
immediately  from  the  rooLt.  They  are  thirk, 
round,  smooth,  and  (leshy  ;  and  the  leuvcn  tliem- 
eelves  are  large,  oblong,  and  have  some  re^emblanee 
of  those  of  garden  beans.  The  flowers  stand 
upon  naked  stalks,  whicli  are  also  thick,  ruond, 
lleshy,  anil  whitish ;    Ihev  are  small,  but  Ibey  gioiv 
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to!;;;ethcr  in  a  kind  of  thick  short  spike,  its  tliat  in 
Uie  cluster  Ihey  make  a  conaidcnons  nppearance ; 
tliey  are  white  with  a  very  faint  tinge  of  purple, 
Bnti  are  hairy  witiiin  ;  the  root  is  whitish,  long,  antl 
tiiick. 

The  leaves  of  buck-bean  are  to  be  {»atnere(t 
before  the  stalks  appear  ftjr  (iowerinjr,  and  are 
to  be  dried ;  the  powder  of  them  will  cure  agues, 
but  tlicir  great  use  is  against  the  rheumatism : 
for  tias  purpose  they  are  to  be  given  for  a  con- 
linuance  of  time  in  infusion,  or  iix  the  manner  of 
tea. 

BciCKTHORN.     Spina  ccrvina. 

A  PRicRLy  shrub,  common  in  our  hedges, 
■witli  pale  green  leaves,  and  black  beirie'*.  It 
l^rows  to  eight  or  ten  feet  lugh.  The  bark  13 
dark  coloured  and  glossy,  and  the  twig's  are  tough. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  of  a  veiy  regukr  aiMl  prettji 
figure,  and  elegantly  dented  round  the  edges. 
T*he  flowers  are  little  and  inconsiderable ;  they 
are  of  a  greenish  yellow,  and  grow  in  little  clus- 
•tere.  The  berries,  which  are  ripe  in  September, 
are  round,  glossy,  black,  as  big  as  the  largest 
pepper-eoms,  and  contain  each  three  or  tour 
teeds. 

Tile  juice  of  the  berries,  boiled  up  with  sugar, 
makes  a  good  purge  ;  but  it  is  apt  to  gripe,  unless 
some  spice  be  added  in  the  making,  it  is  a  rough 
purge,  but  a  very  good  one. 

'  ■  Bvcmuontj  Plaktain.     Coronopus. 

A  vEav  prettv  little  plant,  wliirli  grows  in  our 
Itanily  and  barren  places,  with  the  leaves  spread 
out  ill  manner  of  a  star,  all  the  way  round  from  the 
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root ;  and  in  the  heads  like  other  plantains,  it* 
though  so  very  unlike  tliem  in  iL-i  leaves.  The 
root  islong  and  slender  ;  the  leaves  which  tie  thus 
ftat  upon  llie  ground  are  narrow  and  long-,  vciy 
beautifully  notclied,  and  divided  ao  as  to  resemble 
a  buck's  horn,  whence  the  name,  and  of  a  pale 
whitish  green,  and  a  Idle  hairy.  The  stalks  are 
slender,  six  inches  long,  but  seldom  quite  erect : 
they  are  round,  hairy,  and  whitish,  and  have  at  the 
top  a  spike  of  flowers  of  an  inch  or  two  in  length, 
altogetlier  like  that  of  (he  other  plantain;),  only  more 
slender. 

This  plant  has  obtained  the  name  of  star  of 
(he  earth,  from  the  \vay  of  the  leaves  spreading 
tliemselves.  These  leaves  bruised,  and  apphed 
to  a  fresh  wound,  slop  the  bleoding,  and  effect 
a  eure.  It  is  iiaid  ako  to  be  a  remedy  agninKt 
the  bite  of  a  mad  dog ;  but  this  is  idle  and  ground- 
less. 


BtGLE,     Jiiigitla 
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A  COMMON  wild  plant,  and  a  very  prrt? 
one,  with  gloBsy  littvos,  ci'eeping  stalks.  u»d  Uuo 
Howere ;  it  is  frequent  in  damp  »i>ods.  The 
slalkfl,  when  they  rise  up  to  bear  the  Ihmen,  are 
eij;ht  or  ten  inches  high,  sr|uare,  of  a  pale  gree» 
colour,  often  a  lillle  pnrplisli  ;  and  have  (wo  teavcs 
at  every  Joint,  the  jniuia  being  soiiiewlmt  diataol. 
'I'iiese  li-avea  are  of  the  same  form  with  tho»e 
ivhich  rise  immediately  fh)m  the  root  ;  oblung, 
broad,  blunt  at  the  point,  and  of  a  deep  green 
colour,  sometimes  uUo  a  litttc  puq)li«ib,  and  are 
slightly  indented  round  ihe  edge«.  The  florvreii 
are  Mnall,  and  of  a  beautiful  blue,  in  ^hapo  Kke 
those  of  betony  ;  they  grow  in  a  sort  of  rirde* 
I'ouud  llie  upper  part  of  the  stalks,  forming  %% 
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ifloose  spikes.     The  cups  rciaaiti  when  the  flowers 

c  gone,  and  hM  the  seeds. 

Thejuice  of  this  plant  is  esteemed  good  for  inward 
bruises-;  it  is  a  very  good  diuretic, 

BuGLosa.     Sughssum  hortense. 

A    ROUGH    and    unsif^hlly    plant    kept,    in    our 

rrdeLis  tor  the  sake  of  its  virtues,  bnt  very  rare- 
used.  It  grows  to  a  foot  and  a  half  high; 
we  leaves  are  rough  iike  thoae  of  borage,  but 
UieVMc  long  and  narrow,  of  »  deep  green  colour, 
and  FOu^b  surface.  The  stalks  are  also  covered 
a  rough  and  almost  ^jirickly  hairiness.  The 
»me  sort  of  leaves  stand  on  these  as  rise  immc- 
•iislely  from  the  root,  only  smaller.  The  tiow- 
W>iand  al  the  lops  of  the  branches,  and  arc  very 
pfeily,  though  not  very  large  ;  they  are  red  %Then 
liej  first  open,  but  lliey  afterwards  become  blue. 
The  root  is  lonEcand  brown.     It  (lowers  in  June  and 

Wv, 

BuglosH  shares  with  borage  the  credit  of  being 
>  cordial :  but  perhaps  neither  of  them  have  any 
ptat  title  to  the  character ;  it  is  used  like  borage, 
"I  eno!  tankards  ;  for  there  is  no  way  of  making' 
fctij  regular  preparation  of  it,  that  is  possessed  of  any 
littnes. 

There,  is  a  wild  kind  of  btigloss  upon  ditch- 
wnlut,  very  like  the  garden  kind,  and  of  the  same 
virtues. 

Bi'RDocK.     liarilana. 

If  llie  last  mentioned  plant  lins  more  credit  fur 
)ni<tiiciii»l  virMies  tlian  it  deservra.  this  is  not  sn 
much  reaiiirded  as  it  onght.  Providence  \\n-i  mode 
miaa  of  ibi:  most  useful  planta  the   most  citiumtn  : 
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but^    because    tlicy  are  so^    we    fooUflhly  neglort 
them. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  describe  the  common  bur* 
dock.  It  may  be  enough  to  say^  that  it  grows  a  yard  , 
high,  and  has  vast  leaves,  of  a  figure  approach* 
iiig  to  triangular,  and  of  a  whitish  green  colour. 
The  stalks  are  round,  striated,  and  very  tough: 
the  flowers  are  small  and  red,  and  tliey  grow 
among  the  hooked  [irickles  of  tliose  heads  which 
we  <^1  bui*s,  and  which  stick  to  our  cloines^ 
Even  tliis  seems  a  provision  of  nature  in  kindnfsi 
to  us.  In  pulling  off  tliesc  we  scatter  the  seeds  of 
which  they  are  composed,  and  give  rise  to  a.  most 
useful  plant  in  a  new  place.  The  root  of  the 
burdock  is  long  and  thick  ;  brown  on  the  outside^ 
and  whitish  within  ;  this  is  the  part  used  iu  me* 
dicine,  and  it  is  of  very  great  virtues.  li  is  to 
be  boiled,  or  infused  in  water  ;  the  virtue  is  dia? 
retic,  and  it  is  very  powerfully  so.  It  hM  cured 
dropsies  alone.  The  seeds  have  tlie  same  virtue 
but  in  a  less  degree.  TIic  root  is  said  to  be  sudoriic 
and  good  in  fevers  ;  but  its  virtue  in  operatiug  by 
urine  is  its  great  vaUi(2^. 

Blrnet.     Pimpindla  sanguUorba. 

A  COMMON  wild  plant.  It  grows  by  way- 
sides, and  in  dry  places,  and  flowers  in  July.  The 
leaves  which  rise  immediately  from  the  root  are 
very  beautiful ;  they  are  of  the  winged  kind,  being 
crimposed  of  a  great  number  of  smaller,  growing  • 
on  (*ac!i  side  a  middle  rib,  with  an  o<ld  one  ut  (he 
end.  They  are  broad,  sliort,  roundish,  and  elegant- 
ly serrated  round  the  edges.  The  stalks  are  a 
foot  high,  round,  striated,  purplish  or  green,  and 
almost  naked  :  tlie  few  leaves  they  have  are  like 
llM>He  at  the  bottom.    On  the  tops  #f  these  stalk» 
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land  die  flrnvers  ;  tlioy  are  disposed  in  little  roand 
'istcm,  atid  ure  smallj  and  of  a  pale  reddish  co- 
ar,  and  iwvc  a  number  of  threads  in  ihc  middle. 
Burnet  is  called  a  cordial,  and  a  sudorilic,  and  is 
[commended  in  fevers.  They  put  it  also  into  cool- 
IHnkards,  like  borage.  The  root  is  a  good  astrin- 
[»nt  ;  dried  and  powdered,  it  stops  nu\e8,  and 
tverflonings  of  the  menses. 

Bi/BNET  Saxifrage.     Phnpindla  saxifraga. 

A  PREmr  plant,  mid  in  our  dry  pastures, 
ad  undw  hedges,  but  not  very  common  in  all 
ttrts  of  iJic  kingdom  ;  it  grows  two  feet  high, 
id  has  the  flowers  in  umbels,  Tiie  stalk  is 
'm,  striated,  and  branched  ;  the  leaves  rising 
knm  the  f<x)t  are  pinnated,  and  the  lesser  leaves 
which  they  are  composed,  are  hard,  of  a  deep 
•n,  narrow,  and  indented.  .The  leaves  upon 
stalks  are  smaller  and  narrower  ;  llie  flowers 
little  and  ^hitc,  but  Ihcy  stand  in  so  large 
ters,  that  tltey  make  a  figure  :  the  root  is 
rhite,  aiid  of  a  hot  burning  taste  ;  tlie  seed^  are 
iated.  ' 

The  root  is  the  only  part  used  ;  it  should  be 
taken  up  in  spring  before  the  stalks  shoot  up,  and 
dried  ;  it  is  very  good  in  colics,  and  disorders  of  the 
itomach,  and  It  works  by  urine. 

BiTTEit-HuB.     PetasUes. 


A  VERY  singular  and  very  conspicuous  plant, 
not  unfrequent  with  us  in  wet  places.  The  flow- 
ers appear  before  the  leaves,  and  Ibey  would 
hardly  be  8U]>posed  to  belong  to  the  same  plant. 
The  stalks  are  round,  thick,  spungy,  and  of  a 
wliitish  colour,  and  hnve  a    few  films   by  way  of 
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leaves  upon  them.  On  the  top  of  each  stM^i 
a  spike  of  flowers,  of  a  pale  reddish  a>lour ; 
the  whole  doe^  not  rise  to  more  than  ei^ht  iucties 
in  height.  These  appear  in  March.  "NVhen  ihey 
are  dead,  the  leave.*  grow  up  ;  these  are  roundish, 
green  on  the  upper  bide,  and  whitish  underneath, 
of  a  vast  bignesti,  and  stand  singly  upon  hollowed 
foot-elalks,  of  a  purplish,  whitish,  or  greenish  en- 
lour  ;  ihey  arc  oflrn  i"o  feet  broad.  The  root 
is  white  and  long,  il  creeps  under  the  surface  of  the 
{■round - 

The  I'oot  ie  the  part   used  ;    it    is    praised  very 
Iiiglily,  as  a  remedy    in    pestilential    fevers ;    but,     j 
whether  it  dcseiTcs  that  prai^  or  not,  it  is  a  good 
diuretic,  and  cvccllent  in  the  gravel. 

BuR-BEittf.  i^pargamum. 

A  COMMON  water  '  jpJj^tiV  with  leaves  like 
flags,  and  roup.h  heads  of'^ajd*':  il  is  two  or  three 
feet  high.  The  stalks /jalc' 'Vound,  green,  thick, 
and  upright.  The  leaves"  are  very  long  and  nar- 
row,'sharp  at  the  ed^fs.  and  with  a  sharp  ridge 
on  the  back  along  the  middle  ;  they  arc  of  a  pale 
green,  and  look  fresh  and  beautiful  The  flowen 
are  inconsiderable  and  yellowisli  :  tliey  .^(and  in  a 
kind  of  circular  tufts  about  the  upper  \yarts  of  the 
stalk  ;  lower  down  stand  the  rou^h  fruits  called 
burs,  from  whence  the  plunt  obtained  its  name  ; 
ihey  are  of  the  bigness  of  a  large  nutmeg,  green  and 
rough.  The  root  is  composed  of  a  quantity  of 
while  fibres. 

The  unripe  fruit  is  used  ;  they  are  astringent, 
and  good  agnin-t  flnxes  of  the  belly,  and  bTced- 
ing*  of  all  kinds  :  the  best  way  of  giving  them 
ift  infused  in  a  rough  red  wine,  wiTli  a  little  cin- 
nnrnftn.     They  use  them  in  &omc  perU  of  Knglaitd 
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Mlernhily  fitr  wimntis.  A  stroiifj  dococtioti  of 
them  1%  maile  to  wash  old  ulcers,  and  tlie  juice  is 
applied  to   Iresh  burls,  und    itiey  say    >\tth    greirf 

success. 


1 


CaocoiATE  Nlt-trek.     Cocoo. 

Thb  is  an  American  tree,  very  beautiful,  as 
Well  as  very  valuabk-  for  its  fruit.  The  trunk 
^  of  ibe  tbicknc)!s  of  a  man's  \c^,  and  (he 
flight  of  fifteen  feel;  bat  in  tbis  it  differa 
P^tly  according  to  the  soil  ;  and  the  size  of  the 
fniit  also  will  difter  froin  tlie  same  cause,  whence 
»)me  have  talked  of  four  ■different  kinds  of  the 
fjiocolate  nut.  The  ti'ce  gTQivs  very  regularly. 
The  surfoce  is  uneven,  fot-  ^lie  bark  rises  into 
tubercles  ;  tlie  leaves  »re  half  a  foot  long",  three 
•"chea  broad,  of  a  fine  iilronjj  green,  and  pointed 
**  Ihe  ends.  The  flowers  are  small  and  yellowish, 
•"d  tliey  grow  in  clusters  from  the  branches,  and 
^^n  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree  ;  but  each  has  its 
^*arate  stalk.  The  fruit  is  of  the  sbape  of  a 
"^^umber,  half  a  foot  long,  and  tbickcr  than  a  man's 
^•81 ;  this  is  rigid,  and,  when  ripe,  of  a  purplish 
our,  with  Bome  tinct  of  yellow.  Tbe  cacao  nuta, 
they  are  called,  are  lodged  within  this  fruit; 
f**ry  fruil  contains  between  twenty  and  thirty  of 
feein.  They  arc  of  tbe  bigness  of  a  large  olive 
but  not  so  tliick  :  and  are  composed  of  a  woody 
^11,  and  a  large  kernel,  wliich  affords  tbe  eliu- 
cnlate. 

The  common  way  of  taking  this  in  chocolate  iif 
Jlfit  Uie  only  one  in  which  it  may  be  given  ;  the  nut 
itoelf  may  be  put  into  electuaries.  It  is  very  nourisli- 
ng  and  reutoi-ative. 
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A  COMMON  wild  plant  of  great  viiluei,  ' 
loo  much  iieglected.  It  is  frequent  by  our 
hedges,  and  in  dry  places,  and  is  a  very  robust 
herb.  It  is  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  and  hat 
roundish  dark  green  leaves,  and  white  flowers. 
The  stalks  arc  square,  and  very  much  branched  : 
Ihc  leaves  are  of  the  bigness  of  a  man's  thumb- 
nail, somewhat  liairy,  and  slightly  indented  about 
tlie  edges.  The  flowers  stand  in  little  cluslm 
surroimding  the  stalks,  and  are  of  a  xvhitish  co- 
lour, a  little  tinged  wilh  purplish.  The  root  ii 
composed  of  few  fibres.  Calaniint  should  be  ga- 
thered when  just  coming  into  flower,  and  careftil- 
ly  dried  ;  it  is  afterwards  to  be  given  in  the  mas- 
i>er  of  tea,  and  it  will  do  great  service  in  iveak- 
nesscs  of  the  stomach,  and  in  habitual  cotica.  1 
have  known  effectual  and  lasting  cures  performed  by  It. 
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Calamint.       Calamintha 
pulcgh. 
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A  LHTLE  plant  of  the  same  kind 
other,  and  found  in  the  same  places,  but  more^ 
inon.  It  is  a  foot  high:  the  stalks  are  robnit 
and  firm  ;  the  leaves  are  small,  and  of  a  uhttioh 
crecn  colour,  and  more  hairy  than  in  llic  other  : 
Ine  ftowcn:  are  small  and  white,  wilh  a  tinge  of 
purple ;  the  plant  gro^vs  more  erect  and  is  teu 
hranclird  than  the  other ;  and  it  has  a  very  strong 
and  not  a  very  agreeable  smell ;  t!ie  other  is  slrong- 
scented  and  pleasant 

'Ihis  is  to  lie  prcscr\od  dry  as  the  other,  a«d 
taken  in  tlie  snme  manner.  It  is  c.\rcllcnt  againirt 
sloppagrs  of  tlic  lueiiseR.  and,  if  taken  cDR^Untt^^ 
»Till  bring  Ihcm  to  n  regular  cuuise. 
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SHom^    Or    SKAroRAcoK. 

A  COMMON  wild  plant  in  many  pnrts  of 
Eatopej  and  i»  very  frefjueiit  in  our  ^rilens,  and 
open  ihe  walls  of  gardens  :  its  natural  siluation 
ii  on  hills  among  barren  rocks,  and  nothrnjj 
comni  so  near  ttiat,  as  llic  top  of  au  old  waU 
ftilli  us  :  the  seeds  are  lii^lil  and  are  easily  car- 
riei!  ttiilher  by  the  wind,  and  ihcy  never  fail  to 
itrike,  and  the  plant  finurishriJ.  it  i*  two  feet 
higfi,  the  stalks  arc  round,  thick,  firm,  and  to- 
terably  npright.  but  {generally  a  little  bent  towanAi 
i>t  bottom ;  the  leaves  are  very  nuinerout ; 
Iheyare  oblong,  narmw,  not  indented  at  theedj^B. 
Mum  at  the  ends,  and  of  h  hluish  green  colour. 
The  Qoners  are  large  and  red,  they  stand  in  a  kind 
of  loose  spikes  upon  llie  tops  of  the  stalks ;  the  root 
Bnhile  and  oblong. 

The  fresh  topa  are  used  :  an  infusion  of  (hem 
wnrla  by  uiine,  and  lia-i  been  rerommendod  hy 
wme  in  the  jaundice,  and  in  other  diseases  arising 
fi^ni  obfitniclions  of  the  viscera  ;  but  we  have' 
w  many  English  plants  thai  excel  in  this  panicu- 
Iw,  and  the  taste  of  the  infusion  is  so  far  fmni 
"fffetable,  that  it  is  not  ivorth  ivhile  to  have  rcronrac 
toil 

Camel's  hay,     Scheuattthas 

A  SORT  of  grass  of  a  fi-agrani  smell,  frecjweiit 
in  many  parU  of  the  East,  and  brougbi  over 
f«  us  dried  for  llie  use  of  medicine.  Tt  grows  to. 
•  Toot  high,  and  in  all  respects  resembles  some  of 
•ur  common  kinds  of  grass,  particularly  the  dar- 
nel. The  leaves  arc  long  and  narrow :  the 
ilks  arc  round  and  jointed,  and  have  grassy  leases 
o  on  them,  and  the  flowers  stand  on  the  i^p^  of 
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tlie  stalks  in  a  double  series :  they  are  not  iifllike  tixm 
of  our  grasses^  chaffy  and  ornamented  with  a  few 
tilamentif!. 

It  was  at  one  time  in  ^eat  esteem  as  a  medicine; 
they  called  it  a  cordial^  and  a  promoter  of  the  menses, 
but  it  is  now  very  little  regarded. 

Chamomile.     Chammmelum. 

A  COMMON  low  wild  plants  of  a  beantifid 
green^  a  fragrant  smelly  and  with  flowers  not  un* 
like  daisies.  It  is  frequent  on  damp  heaths,  and  geb 
no  good  by  being  brought  uito  gardens.  It  grows 
larger  there^  but  has  Sess  efficacy^  In  its  wild  stale 
it  spreads  its  branches  upon  the  ground^  taking  root 
at  the  Joints.  The  stalks  arc  rounds  green,  and 
thick  ;  the  leaves  arc  very  finely  divided,  and  of  a 
dark  blackisli  green  colour.  The  flowers  grow 
upon  long  foot-stalks,  aiid  are  white  at  the  edge 
and  yellow  in  the  nuddle  :  the  flowers  are  mcsl 
^used.  Those  which  mxq  raised  for  sale  are  double, 
and  they  have  very  little  virtue  in  comparison  of 
the  single  ones.  They  are  to  be  taken  in  tea,  which 
is  a  pleasant  bitter  ;  or  in  powder  they  ar^*  excellent 
for  disorders  of  the  stomach,  and  have  sometimes 
cured  «fni^s»  as  many  other  bitters  will.  The  tea 
madi*  of  them  is  also  good  against  the  colic,  and 
works  bv  urine. 

CAMPuntK TuLE.     Arbor  camphorifcra 

Tnis  is  a  kind  of  bay-tree  6f  the  East  Indies 
but  it  {;tows  to  lijr  iKMo-lit  of  our  tallest  trees.  The 
bark  is  brown  and  uneven  on  the  tnink,  but  it  is 
snMM)th  and  groi^n  on  the  young  bramhcs.  The 
loavt's  are  like  those  of  the  common  bay-tree,  only 
a  little  loiiger ;  and  they  arc  curled  sU  the  edg;es. 
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lit  flowers  are  small  and  wliit^,  and  llie  fruit  is 

■rrv  altogether  like  our  bay-berries,  and  of  the 

nes9  of  »  large  pea.     The  wood  of  ihe  tree  is 

1  or  a  liltle  reddish,   and  veined    with  black, 

smells  of  the  canijihire.     The  leaves  also,  when 

art  bniised,  smell  of  campinre  ;  and  flie  fruit 

mok  of  all. 

The  only  product  of  this  tree,  used  in  medicioe, 
itt  Ihe  resin  called  canipliire  ;  and  this  is  not  a  natu- 
j3b1,  but  a  sort  of  chemical  preparation.  TTHey  cut 
ittie  wood  lo  pieces  himI  put  it  into  a  i^ort  of  sUbH- 
IBiiii^  vessel  with  an  eartben  head  full  of  straw 
They  make  (ire  undernenih,  and  the  campbire.j'i.ses 
lin  form  </  a  white  mml,  and  is  foiund  among  the 
drtraw.  This  is  refiuod  afterwards,  and  becomes 
,|he  camphire  we  use. 

J     It  is  sudoiific  and   works  by  urine;  italsopfo- 
Vinotes  the  menses,  and  is  good  in  disorders  of  thp 
^dder. 
•        ■  ' 
A  White  Campios.     Lychnis  fiorc  aJ/o. 

s  A.  COMMON  wild  pliint  in  our  bedp;es  and  dry 
pasltuw,  with  hairy  leaves  and  white  flowers.  It 
proWs  to  a  foot  and  a  half  high  :  the  stalks  are  round 
$iid  bairy ;  the  leaves  are  of  an  oval  form,  and  also 
baiTy  I  sod  they  grow  tivo  at  every  joint :  they  are 
©f  a  dusky  greeu,  and  are  not  indented  about  the 
cdi^es.  The  flowers  are  modemtely  large,  and 
white ;  they  grow  in  a  kind  of  small  clusters  on 
the  tops  of  the  branches,  and  each  has  its  separate 
fiool-stidk. 

This  is  a  plant  not  much  regarded  for  its  virtues, 
but  it  deserves  notice ;  the  country  people  gather 
Uic  flow-el's  in  some  places,  and  give  them  in  the 
whites  and  other  weaknesses  with  euccew. 
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Canel  Babk-Tree,   called  thb  Whttsr's  BiA 
Tree.     CancUa  alba. 

A  VERY  beautiful  American  Iree.  It  groin  Hfy 
feet  hig'h,  and  is  commonly  much  branched.  The 
bark  is  of  a  greyish  brown  :  the  leaves  are  lay 
like  those  of  the  bay-tree,  and  the  flowers  are  puipk; 
,  they  are  singly  verv  fsmall,  bat  they  stand  in  a  Kind 
of  umbelsj  and  make  a  very  pretty  figure  :  the  &v( 
is  a  berry  which  stands  in  the  cup  of  the  flower : 
It  is  of  die  bigness  of  a  pea.  and  of  a  deep  blackidi 
purple  when  ripe.  It  is  frequent  in  Jaraaica  in  wet 
j>lacea. 

The  inner  rind  of  this  tree  is  the  part  used  Jo 
'medicine ;  it  is  brought  to  us  rolled  up  in  quUb,  in 
the  manner  of  ciimamon,  and  is  of  a  spicy  taite, 
snd  of  a  whitiiih  colour.  Its  proper  name  is  caiKlla 
alba,  white  canel ;  but  the  druggists  have  accttston-  , 
"ed  themselves  to  call  it  cortex  winteranus,  winter't- 
bark.  It  has  tlie  same  virtues  with  that,  but  in  a 
much  less  degree ;  and  they  ar^  easily  known 
asunder,  that  being  the  whole  bark  of  the  tree, 
and  composed  of  two  coats  ;  this  being  only  the 
inner  l>ark,  and  tliereforc  composed  only  of  one. 
It  is  good  in  ^vcaknesses  of  Uie  stomach,  and  in 
habitual  colics.  Some  recommend  it  greatly  in 
palsies  and  alt  nervous  complaints,  but  its  virtues 
of  this  kind  are  not  so  well  established. 

Canterbury  Bells.     Trackelium  miyut. 

A  VERY  beautiful  irild  plant,  with  leavei  Kha 
the  slinging -nettle,  and  large  and  very  elegant  Use 
fjouers.  It  grows  by  road-sides,  and  in  diy 
pastures,  and  is  two  or  three  feet  high.  Tlie  itaOn 
arc  square,  thick,  upright,  strong,  and  . 
The  leaves  grow  irregularly,  they  arc  <^  a  ) 
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rrcen,  and  qtaiid  upon  lung'  tbol-Btaltts ;  they  are 
brnad  al  the  base,  and  sliiup  at  the  pojnt,  And  all 
tilt;  way  indented  very  shmpl)  at  the  edges.  Tliey 
arc  hHiry  and  rough  U»  tlic  touch.  The  flowei's 
grow  ten  or  a  dozen  tofrotlier  al  the  top  of  every 
branch  ;  they  are  very  large  and  of  a  beautiful 
bhie  colour,  hollow  and  divided  into  several  parts 
al  llie  extremity.  If  the  soil  be  poor  (he  Dowers  will 
vary  in  their  colour  to  a  pale  blue,  reddish,  or  white, 
but  the  plant  is  still  the  same. 

The  fresh  tops,  with  the  buds  of  the  flowers  upon 
Ibem,  contain  most  virtue,  but  the  dried  leaves  may 
J^  used.  Aa  infusion  of  them,  sharpened  with  a 
»fcvv  drops  of  spirit  of  vitriol,  and  sv^eetened  with 
kjiniiey,  is  an  excellent  medicine  for  sore  throats, 
(Used  by  way  of  a  ^rgie.  The  plant  is  so  famous 
Ubr  Uiia  virtue,  that  one  of  its  common  English 
'names  is  throat-wort :  if  the  medicine  be  enallowed, 
l^ere  is  no  harm  tu  it ;  but,  in  the  tlte  use  of  every 
'thing  in  ih\s  way,  it  is  best  to  spit  the  liquor  out 
logether  with  the  foulnesses  which  it  may  have 
tVashed  from  the  affected  parc^. 

Capeb  Shrub.     Capparts. 

A  COMMON  shrub  in  France  and  Italy,  and  kept 
in  our  gardens.  The  pickles  which  we  know  under 
^4he  name  of  capers,  are  made  of  tlie  buds  of  the 
iflowem,  but  tlie  pari  to  be  used  in  medicine  is  the 
^bark  of  the  nuits. 

\.  The  shrnb  grows  to  no  i;reat  height ;  the 
^ranches  are  WL-ak,  and  ill  able  to  support  theni- 
elves,  iJey  a?«  tough  and  prickly  :  the  leaves  itand 
itrregutarly,  and  are  of  an  oval  or  roundish  figure  ; 
J^lie  thorns  are  hooked  like  those  of  tlie  bramble ; 
Wie  flowers,  when  full  opened,  are  purplish  and  vety 
prelly  :  the  fruU  is  roundish. 
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The  bark  of  the  root  is  to  be  taken  m  powdt^ 
or  infusion ;  it  is  good  against  obstnurtJons  of  the 
liver  and  spleen,  in  the  jaundice,  and  hypochondriac 
Oomplaints :  it  is  ulso  commendrd  in  indig<PStioni. 

Cab.inna  Tree.     Caranna  arbor. 

A  TAIL  East  Indian  tree,  and  a  very  beautiful  one: 
Ihc  trunk  is  thick,  and  the  bark  upon  it  is  brown 
and  rough  ;  that  on  the  young  branches  is  smooth 
and  yellowish.  The  leaves  are  long  and  nanow, 
like  those  of  some  of  our  willow-trees.  The  flower 
if  <ma)|  and  of  a  pale  colour,  and  the  fruit  is  of  the 
bigness  of  an  apple. 

The  resin  called  gum  caranna,  is  a  prodact  of 
thi»  tree;  it  is  procured  by  cutting  the  brandltt; 
they  send  it  in  rolls  covered  with  leaves  of  rushes  ; 
it  is  blackish  on  the  oul^ide,  and  brown  within._ 

It  is  supposed  a  go(id  nervous  medicine,  \ 
rarely  used. 


Lesser  Cardamom  Plant. 
viinus, 


brown  within^^^J 
s  medicine,  bd^^^f 

Cardamomttii^^^M 

any  respcets  ntevh  ^ 


An  East  Indian  plant,  in  many  respcets  r 
bling  our  reeds,  t(  grows  to  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high.  Tlie  stalk  is  un  irrh  thick,  round,  smooth, 
grfen,  and  hollow,  hut  xvitb  a  pith  within.  The 
leaves  are  half  a  yard  Ion;;,  and  as  broad  as  a  man's 
hand  :  besides  Ihctie  stalks,  there  arise  from  the  same 
root  others  which  are  weak,  tender,  and  about 
eight  inches  liigli ;  these  produce  (he  floweo  which 
'  are  small  and  greenish,  and  ufter  every  flower  one 
;  of  the  fruits,  railed  the  lesser  cardamoms,  which 
:  are  a  light  dry  holIi>\v  fruit,  of  a  whiti».h  colour, 
yand  somewhat  triangular  fihapc  :  of  ihc  bigiica>«f  i 
an  hnr>ic-bedn,  and  of  a  dry  sifbMance  c 
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but  witli  several  seeds  within,  wIiicTi  are  red- 
and  very  acrid,  bnl  |)le;\saiit  to  tlie  tasle. 
These  fruits  ure  the  lesser  cardamoms,  or.  as 
nre  generally  called,  the  cardamom  seeds  of 
'hops.  They  are  excellent  to  strengthen  the 
nnacii,  and  assist  digcslioii.  They  are  also  gotnl 
disorders  of  the  lieud,  and  they  are  equal  to 
thiup;  against  colics  ;  they  are  best  taken  hy 
swing  them  sin^^ly  in  the  mouth,  and  their  taste  is 
t  at  all  di&a^recaiile. 

/Tbe  two  other  kinds  arc  the  middle  eardiimom, 
long  fruit  very  rarely  met  with,  and  the  great 
tdanioni,  othenvisc  eiilled  the  gmiii  of  imradise, 
jtecb  better  tlian  the  cardamoms. 

Caranxa  Tree.     Caragna. 

A  TALI,  and  spreading  tree  of  the  West  Indies  ; 
^  branches  are  numerous,  and  irregular ;  the 
thuilt  is  covered  with  a  brown  bark,  the  branches 
liilh  a  paler,  they  are  brittle ;  the  leaves  are  long 
■Wi  narrow,  of  a  pale  green,  and  sharp  pointed  ;  the 
lowers  are  small,  the  fruit  is  roundish  and  of  the 
Kgness  of  an  apple.     This  is  the  best  account  we 

ffe  nf  it,  but  thi^  is  fdr  from  perfect  or  satisfactory 

every  respect. 

JkU  tlial  we  nse  of  It   i."!   a    reein  which    oozea 

'  of  tfie  bark,  in  the  great  heals  ;  this  is  brown, 

Bewhnt  soft,  and  wc  have  it  in  oblong  pieces, 
tl  up  in  rushes  ;  we  put  it  only  externally  ;  a 
[titer  made  of  it  is  good  for  disorders  of  the  head, 
^  some  say  will  cure  the  sciatica  without  iniemal 
Sicilies,  but  itiis  is  not  probable. 

Cart-ike  Thi^m^.     Carlina, 

I    B1V8    observed    thpt    many  plants  are    i)0t 
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so  much  regarded  for  their  virtues  as  they  ought 
to  be ;  tliere  are,  on  the  contrary,  some  which  are 
celehrated  more  than  they  desene :  the  carhne 
thistle  is  of  this  last  number.  It  is  not  wholly 
without  virtues,  but  it  has  not  all  Uiat  are  ascribed 
to  it. 

This  is  a  plant  vrithout  any  stalk.  The  leavte 
are  long,  narrow,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  divided 
and  prickly  at  the  edf!;es  ;  and  they  lie  spread  upon 
the  ground  in  manner  of  a  star.  The  flower 
appears  in  the  midst  uf  these  without  a  stalk,  rteine 
immediately  from  the  root,  with  several  smaH 
leaves  round  about  it.  It  is  the  head  of  a  thistle, 
and  the  fioivery  part  is  white  on  the  edge,  and  j-el- 
low  in  the  middle.  The  root  is  long,  and  of  a  brown 
colour  on  the  outside,  and  reddish  within  ;  it  is  of  • 
warm  aromatic  taste. 

This  is  the  only  part  of  the  plant  usecl  in  m#dj- 
cine.  They  say  it  is  a  remedy  for  the  plague  :  but 
however  (hat  may  be,  it  is  good  in  nervous  com- 
plaints, and  in  stoppages  of  the  menses. 

Caraway  Plant.     Carum. 

A  wiLn  plant  of  the  umbelliferous  kind,  (reqncnt 
in  most  parts  of  Europe,  but  cultivated  in  Germanr 
for  the  sake  of  the  seed.  I  have  met  ^vith  it  vcfj 
common  in  Lincolnshire. 

It  grows  (o  a  yard  high  ;  the  stalks  are  atrialed 
and  firm ;  the  leaves  are  Bnely  divided,  and  Ae 
flowers  are  white  and  small ;  they  grow  in  tufts,  or 
umbels,  on  the  tops  of  the  branches  ;  the  seeds  that 
follow  them  are  very  well  known. 

The  seeds  are  excellent  in  the  colic,  and  in  disor- 
ders of  the  stomach,  they  are  best  chewed. 
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,  A    COMMON    plant   about   the    hedges,    and    in 

pssture!<.      It  grows  near    a  yard  high,  and 

small  flowers,  and  after  them  rough  seeds  dis- 

i  in  umbels,  at  the  tops  of  the  branches,  these 

!  hollow,  and  thence  called  by  tlie  children  birds' 

[The  8talk3  are  striated  and  firm,  the  leaves 
!  divided  into  line  and  numerous  partitions,  and 
!  of  a  pale  green,  and  hairy  ;    the  flowers  are 

seed  is  the  part  used  in  medicine,  and  it 

Tr  very  good  diuretic  ;  it  is  excellent  in  all  dis- 

lers   of  the  gravel  and  stone,  and   all   ubstruc* 

B  of  orine ;  it  is  also  good  in  stoppages  of  the 

inses. 

Candy  Carrots.     Daucut  CretensU. 

I A  PLANT  frequent  in  the  oast,  and  cultivated  in 

pteces  for  the   seed.     It  grows  near  a  yard 

the    stalk    is    lirin,    upright,    striated,    and 

inched  :  the  leaves  are  like  tliose  of  fennel,  only 

n-e  finely  divided,  and  of  a  whitish  colour  :  the 

■ere  are  wliite,  and  the  seeds  are  oblong,  thick  in 

_  It  middle,  and  downy. 

These  seeds  are  llie  only  part  useA :    they  are 

'.    '...    colics,    and    tliey    work    by    urine,    but 

e  of  our  own  ^viEd  plant  are  more  strongly  dl- 

CAkCARiLLA  Tree.     CascaiUla. 

/A  TREE  of  Soutli  America,  of  the  fruits  and 
nrers    ef  whicli    we    have    but    very  imperfect 
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accounts,  though  wc  arc  very  \\'ell  acquainted  with 
the  baric  of  its  young  bninches.  What  we  have 
been  told  of  it  is,  that  the  branches  are  numerous^ 
and  spread  irregularly  ;  that  the  leaves  are  oblong, 
green  on  the  upper  side,  and  whitish  underneath ; 
and  the  flowers  small,  fragrant^  and  placed  in  a 
sort  of  clustei-s. 

The  bark  which  our  druggists  sell,  is  greyish  on 
the  outside,  brown  within,  and  is  of  an  agree- 
able smell :  when  burnt  Uiey  call  it  Eleutherian 
bark,  and  bustard  jcsuit*s  bark :  it  is  cordial  and 
astringent.  It  is  very  properly  given  in  fcven 
attended  with  purging.  And  many  have  a  custom 
of  smoking  it  among  tobacco,  as  a  remedy  for 
head-aches,  and  disorders  of  tlic  nerves  :  it  also  does 
good  in  pleurisies  and  peripneumonies  :  some  have 
recommended  it  as  a  sovciXMgn  remedy  in  those 
but  that  goes  too  far. 

Cassia  Fistula  Tree.     Cassia  JlsluUi. 


This  is  a  large  tree,  native  of  the  Ea«t, -and 
a  very  beautiful  one  when  in  flower.  It  gnms 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  and  is  ver>'  much 
branched.  The  leaves  are  large,  and  of  a  deep 
green,  and  each  is  composed  of  three  or  lour 
])aii's  of  smaller,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end. 
Tlu»  flnw(*i"s  »re  of  a  greenish  yellow,  but  thcj 
are  \cry  bright,  and  very  numerous,  so  that  they 
ninkr  n  fine  nppoiirance.  ^hen  the  tree  is  full  oi 
them  :  the  pmis  lollow  thi*sc  ;  they  arc  two  feel 
long,  bliirk.  and  woody,  having  within  a  blacky  softi 
pulpy  nuiUrr,  and  thi*  <octls. 

This  pulp}  mattrr  is  the  only  part  used  in 
medicine.  It  i^  a  •.'fiMitle  and  exct'lleht  purge,  the 
leaitive  electuurv  owes  it.**  virtues  tu  it.     It  nwer 
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binds  aftenvard,  and  liiercfore  u  an  cxrettent  medi- 
cine for  those  who  arc  of  rostive  habite;  a  smaH 
dose  of  it  being  taken  fieqiifcntly. 

Casgu  BiRK  Tr££.      Cassia  lignea. 

This  is  a  lar^  spreading  tree,  freqaent  in  th* 
East  Indies,  and  very  much  resenibUng  the  cmna- 
nion  tree  in  its  appearance.  The  branches  are 
covered  with  a  brownish  bark ;  the  iravcs  are 
oblong  and  pointed  at  tlie  ends,  and  of  a  deep 
green  colour,  and  fra^raiu  smell.  The  flowers  are 
unall,  and  the  fruit  resembles  that  of  the  cinnatnon 
tree. 

The  bark  of  the  brandies  of  Ihis  tree  ia  the 
only  part  tised  in  medicine  ;  it  is  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour  like  cinnamon,  and  resembles  it  in  smell 
and  taste,  only  it  is  fainter  in  the  *me\\,  and  lesa 
acrid  to  the  taste  ;  and  it  leaves  a  glutinous  or 
mucilaginous  matter  in  the  month.  It  is  often 
mixed  among  cinnamon,  and  it  pos<iesses  the  same 
'rirtues,  but  in  a  less  degree.  However  in  purgings 
it  is  better  than  cinnamon,  because  of  its  mticila- 
ginous  nature.  It  is  an  excellent  remedy  given  in 
powder  in  these  cases,  and  is  not  so  much  used  as  it 
ought  to  be. 

Cassu   Cakyophythata,    or    Clove    Bark  Tree 
Cassia  caryophythata. 

Thb  is  a  large  and  beautiful  tree,  frequent  in 
South  America.  The  tiimk  is  covered  with  a 
dusky  bark,  the  branches  with  one  that  is  palex 
coloured  and  more  pmoolh.  The  leaves  are  like 
those  of  oiir  bay-tree,  only  larger ;  and  wlien 
brnifed,  they  have  a  very  fragrant  smell :  Ibe  Bowert 
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are  Bmall  and  blue,  and  have  a  wtiite  «ye  in  (he 
middle. 

The  only  part  of  this  tree  used  in  mwlitioe 
is  the  inner  bark  of  the  branches.  This  is  brown, 
thin,  and  rolled  up  like  cinnamon  ;  il  is  hard  in 
colour,  of  a  spicy  smell,  and  in  lastc  it  has  a  mixed 
Savour  of  cinnamon  and  cloves,  and  is  very  bol  and 
pungent. 

Il  is  good  in  disorders  of  the  stomach, 
colics,  but  k  is  not  so  much  used  as 
serves. 


Cassidony,  OB  Arabun  SrfCBAs.     Sl4tcka» 
Arabica. 

A  TXET  fragrant  and  pretty  shrub,  native  tH 
Spain,  and  many  other  warm  parts  of  Europe. 
It  grows  much  in  the  manner  of  lavender,  to  a  )ttnl 
or  more  in  height,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  our 
gardens.  The  branchet  are  firm  and  woody  :  the 
young  shoots  are  pliable  and  square,  and  are 
naked  to  the  top.  The  leaves  stand  upon  the 
branclies  two  at  each  joint ;  they  arc  long,  narrow, 
and  white.  The  flowers  stand  in  little  chntersor 
heads,  like  those  of  lavender  ;  and  there  are  two  «c 
throe  large  and  beautiful  deep  blue  leaves  upou  Ibe 
tops  of  the  heads,  which  give  them  a  very  elegant 
appeB  ranee. 

The  flowers  are  the  only  part  tised ;  they  afe 
of  the  nature  of  those  of  lavender,  but  more 
aromatic  in  the  smell :  they  are  very  BenriceaUe 
in  all  ncrvokt*  compkiinis,  and  help  to  promoM 
the  nienscn  They  are  best  taken  dried  and  pmr* 
dered. 
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Cassumcnar  Punt.     Caseumunar. 

A  COMMON  plnnt  of  the  East  Indies,  but  of  which 
we  do  not  seem  to  have  yet  so  perfect  a  description 

,  as  migbt  be  wished.  It;^  leaves  are  large,  long,  and 
like  those  of  our  flags,  and  they  involve  one  anotlier 
in  a  singular  manner  about  their  bases.  The 
flowers  are  small,  and  they  are  in  shape  somewhat 
like  those  of  certain  of  our  orchises.  They  are  mot- 
.tled  with  purple  and  yellow  :  the  seed  is  little  and 
broivD,  (he  root  creeps  under  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  is  of  a  yellow  colour  and  flagrant 
smell,  and  of  a  warm  taste. 

The  root  is  wstd :  we  have  it  at  the  druggiata. 

■  It  is  of  the  same  nalure  with  zedoary,  and  has 
by  some  been  called  the  yellow  zedoary.     It  is  a 

.very  good  medicine  in  nervous  and  hysteric  com- 

,plRintB.  It  is  warm  and  strenglliening  to  the  sto- 
mach :  it  is  remarkably  good  against  the  head' 
Bch  and  in  fevers.  It  operates  quick  by  urine  and 
by  »weat. 

Catmint.     Ncpeta. 

A  COUHON  wild  plant  about  our  hedges,  but 
of  very  great  virtues  ;  il  grows  a  yard  high,  and 
has  broad  whitish  leaves,  and  white  flowers  like 
mint.  The  stalks  are  square,  whitish,  hairy,  and 
erect :  tlie  loaves  stand  two  at  a  joint :  they  are 
broadest  at  the  base,  and  terminate  in  an  obtuse 
end  ;  they  are  a  little  indented  at  the  edges,  and 
of  a  whitish  green  on  the  upper  side,  and  very 
white  undemeatli.  The  ^lowers  are  small  and 
white;  and  they  grow  in  a  kind  of  spiked  chisters, 
surrounding  the  stalks  at  certain  distances.  The 
whole  plant  has  a  very  strong  and  not  very  agree* 
ftble  smell. 
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Catmint  sUould  be  gathered  just  when  tho  ^oyien 
are  opening,  and  dried.  It  is  an  excellent  woman'i 
medicine  ;  an  infusion  of  it  is  good  against  hytenc 
complaints,  'v-apours,  and  fits,  and  it  moderalety 
prum<HeB  the  menses  :  it  is  also  good  to  promote  the 
evacuations  ailer  delivery. 

Great  Cela^disb.     Chelidonium  majuM.' 

A  COMMON  wild  plant  Milh  large  leave^j  u^ 
yellow  flowers :  which,  wlion  broken  in  any  put, 
4ta1k  or  leaves,  emits  a  yellmv  juice.  It  gnnn 
three  feet  iiigh,  but  tlie  stalks  are  not  very  robusl, 
tliey  are  round,  green,  and  naked,  with  thicK  joints. 
The  leaves  stand  two  at  eacli  joint ;  they  are  large, 
long,  and  deeply  divided  at  the  edge*,  and  are  (rf 
a  yellowish  green.  The  flowers  are  small,  but  of  a 
brautiftil  yellow,  and  they  stand  on  long  foot-stalb 
■everal  together. 

Celandine  should  be  used  freah,  for  it  loses  the 
preatcst  part  of  its  virtue  in  drying.  The  juice 
IS  the  best  way  of  giving  it;  and  this  is  an  excel- 
lent medicine  in  the  jaundice :  it  is  also  good 
against  aU  obstructions  of  the  viscera,  and  if  con- 
tinued a  time,  will  do  great  service  against  the 
scurvy.  The  juic«  is  also  used  successfully  for  r — 
eyes. 


LriTLE  Celavdine.     Ckelidoniuj^ 


illy  tor  wrt  J 
•   are  nliDd  ' 


The  great  and  the  little  'celandine  are  plutt 
so  perfectly  diflVrciit,  that  it  is  hard  to  ooncdve 
what  could  iiidncc  the  old  writers  to  call  them 
boOi  by  the  Kimc  name.  They  hardly  agree  in 
•ny  thing,  except  it  be  that  they  have  both  yellow 
flower*.  The  great  celandine  spproacl 
nature  of  the   poppy  ;    tlic  small  cclaodiDe  I 
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ut  Uie  crow-fcx)t ;  nor  arc  they  any  more  alike  in 
virtue  than  in  form. 

Liltle  celandine  is  a  low  plant,  which  is  seen 
nlmuist  every  vvhere  in  damp  places  in  spring,  with 
bn»i!  dfcp  green  leaves,  and  ^\(ysay  yellow  tlmvers. 
|l  does  not  grow  lo  any  height.  The  leaves  are  an 
inch  long,  and  nearly  as  hroad  :  they  somewhat 
"esomble  those  of  the  garden  licpRtic»i>,  and  are  of 
'.  ^'^  green  and  Irecpiently  spoiled  ;  they  rise 
sinply  fnim  the  root  on  Innpf,  ulcnder,  and  naked 
Walks,  The  flowera  rise  aluo  singly  from  the  root 
•Ml  long,  slender,  and  naked  sfalks  ;  they  are  as  broad 
^  a  shilling,  of  a  fine  shining  yellow  colour,  and 
comjKwed  of  a  number  of  leaves.  The  i-oot  is  fibmu?, 
^nd  has  small  white  tuberous  lumps  connected  to 
I'le  slrings. 

The  rools  are  commendctf  very  miidi  againtut 
■™e  piles,  the  juice  of  them  is  to  be  lukcn  inwardly  ; 
JJid  some  are  very  fond  of  an  ointment  made  of  the 
*avee,  ihey  chop  Ihciu  in  pieces,  and  boil  lliem 
11  lard  till  they  are  crisp  ;  then  sliBin  off  the  lard, 
■^liich  is  converted  into  a  fine  green  cooling  oint- 
™*iit.  The  operation  of  the  roots  la  by  urine,  bnl 
''W  violently. 

Little  Centai'rv.     Ctntauiiutn  minus. 

A  PHriTY  wild  plani  which  flowers  in  autumn,  hi 
"Ur  dry  places.  It  is  eight  or  ten  inches  high  ;  the 
leaves  arc  obliuig,  broad,  and  blunt  at  the  point; 
*^e  stalks  are  slilf,  firm,  and  erect ;  and  the  iiiiwci'a 
are  of  a  line  imie  red.  There  grows  a  cluster  of 
Iwves  an  inch  long  or  more  from  the  i"<»ot ;  the 
"talks  divided  towards  the  (op  into  fcveral  branches, 
8i»l  the  (lowers  arc  long  and  blender,  and  eland  in  a 
cluskT. 

This  is  an  excellent  stomachic ;    its  taste   is  u 
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pleasant  bitter,  and  given  in  infusion  ;  it  strnifrtbeni 
the  stomach,  creates  an  appetite,  and  is  good  aim 
against  obstructions  of  the  liver  and  splneii .  It  ii 
on  this  last  account  greatly  recommended  in  iaun- 
dicee ;  and  liie  country-  people  cure  agues  vnth  il 
dried  and  powdered. 

As  there  are  a  greater  and  lesser  celandine,  then 
is  also  a  great  as  uell  as  this  little  centaury  ;  but 
the  large  kind  is  not  a  native  of  our  couuti^, 
Oted  by  us  in  medicine. 


Chaste  Tree.     Agnus  castrus. 


n 


A  UTTLE  shrub,  native  of  Italy,  and  frequent 
in  our  gardens.  It  is  five  or  six  feet  hi^h  ;  the 
trunk  is  rough,  the  branches  are  sninoih,  grey, 
tough,  and  long  ;  the  leaves  are  lingered  or  tprad 
like  the  fingers  of  one's  hand  when  opened :  fiv^ 
nix,  or  seven,  of  these  divisions  stand  on  each  flalk, 
Ihey  are  of  a  deep  green  above,  and  whitish  unde^ 
neath  ;  the  flowers  are  small  and  of  a  pale  redditb 
liue  ;  they  stand  in  long  loose  spikes  ;  the  fmil  il 
as  big  as  a  pepper-corn. 

The  seeds  of  this  shrub  were  once  rappoved  IP 
allay  venerj',  but  nobody  regards  that  now.  A  de- 
coction of  the  leaves  and  tops  is  good  against  ob- 
structions of  the  liver. 

Blach  Cherrv  Tree.     Corasus  frudu  nlgro. 

This  isa  well  knorni  tall  tree,  and  well  ihaped 
The  leaves  arc  bnmd,  roundisli,  sharp  at  the  point, 
and  indented  round  the  edges.  The  flowen  are 
white,  the  fruit  it  well  enough  known.  The  medichwl 
nart  of  this  is  the  kernel  within  the  stone.  This  hu 
Dcen  inppnsfd  good  agninst  apoplexies, 
and  all  iiervons  diseases.     The  water  tl' 
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It  nig,  for  this  reason,  in  corwtant  use  as  a  remedy 
forchitdren's  fits.  But  a  better  practice  has  now 
obtained :  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  water  oc- 
taakmed  the  disorders  it  was  given  to  remove. 
laurel  water,  when  made  of  a  great  slrenglh,  we 
JiDOW  to  be  a  sudden  jioi^on  :  when  weak,  it  tastes 
like  black-c!ierry->voter,  and  is  not  mortal ;  in  the 
note  manner  blark-cherry-water,  which  used  to  be 
given  to  children  when  weak  drawn,  lias  been  found 
to  be  pcMHonous  when  of  ^reat  strength.  There  is 
dierefore  the  greatest  reason  imaginable  to  auppoBc, 
that  in  any  degree  of  strength,  it  may  do  mischief. 
Very  probably  thousands  of  children  have  died  by 
(his  unsuspected  ra&liciae. 

The  gum  which  hangs  upon  the  brandies  of 
Aeny-lrees,  is  of  the  same  nature  with  the  gum 
■Tabic,  and  may  be  used  for  llie  same  purposes,  as 
in  beat  of.urinc,  uissolvcd  in  bariey-water 

WnrrEB  CBEaBif.     Alkekengi. 

A  TEKt  singular  and  pretty  plant  kept  in  our 
gardens  ;  it  grows  two  feet  high,  not  very  erect,  nor 
much  branched ;  the  stalk  is  thick,  strong,  and 
angutaled :  the  leaves  are  large,  brosul,  and  nharp- 
poinled ;  the  flowers  are  moderately  large  and 
white,  but  with  yellow  threads  in  the  middle  ;  the 
fruit  is  a  round  red  berry,  of  the  bigness  of  a  common 
red  cherry,  contained  in  a  green  hollow  husk,  round, 
tnd  as  big  as  a  walnut. 

The  berries  are  the  only  part  used  ;  they  are  to 
be  separated  from  the  husks  and  dried  ;  and  may  be 
flien  given  in  powder  or  decoction.  They  are  very 
good  in  stranguries,  heat  of  urine,  or  the  gravel : 
they  are  also  given  in  jaundices  and  dropsies  :  ttiey 
wilt  do  gt)od  in  these  cases,  but  are  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon  alone. 
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Chervil.     Ckterefolium.  ' 

A  sALLAD  herb  cultivated  in  gardens,  but  tint 
ivithout  its  medicinal  virtue.  It  is  like  parsley  in  id 
manner  of  growth,  but  the  leaves  are  more  divided, 
■nd  of  a  paler  colour.  The  stalks  are  round, 
striated,  hollow,  and  of  a  pale  green  ;  they  divide 
into  several  brancheXj  and  iire  about  two  feet  hi|;h : 
the  leaves  on  ttiem  are  like  those  from  the  root,  but 
iimaJIcr.  The  flowers  are  bitter  and  white,  tiiey 
stand  in  large  (tit\s  at  tlie  tops  of  the  brandiei, 
The  seeds  are  larn;c  and  smooth. 

The  roots  of  rher%il  ^vork  by  urine,  but  Inod^ 
ntcly  ;  they  should  be  given  in  decoction. 

QiEsNUT  Tree.     Castanca. 

A  TALL,  spreading,  and  beautiful  tree.  The  bark 
U  ^mooth  and  grey  :  the  leaves  long  and  moderately 
broad,  deep,  and  beautifully  indented  rwund  the 
edges,  and  of  a  fine  strong  green.  The  flowers 
aie  a  kind  of  catkins,  tike  those  of  willows,  tang 
nnU  slender,  and  of  a  yellowish  colonr  ;  tlw  fruiu 
ere  covered  with  a  rough  pricklv  shell,  and,  ondct 
liiat,  each  particular  chesnut  has  its  firm  brown 
c**»t,  and  n  ttiin  skin,  of  an  austere  taste,  m'Ff  Hk 
kernel, 

This  thin  skin  is  the  part  U!<cd  in  medicine  ;  it » 
to  l>e  neparatod  from  I  he  ehcsnut,  not  too  ripe,  «fiiJ 
dried:  it  i*  a  very  fine  astringent ;  it  itopn  por^iu^ 
and  overflowings  of  Uie  menses. 

EABni-CiiEsstn',  on  Eiimi-NiT. 
Bulbocastanum. 

A  roMuoN  wild  plant,  which  hait  tlie  naitrt 
from  its  root.     This  is  of  the  bigucsa  of  a  chnntili 
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UMindish,  brown  on  the  outside,  and  white  within, 
JMd  of  a  sweet  laate.  The  plant  ^rowB  to  a  foot 
bigli  ;  Ihc  leaves  are  divided  into  Hue  and  nume- 
Vnofl  partitions  ;  the  stalk  is  firm,  upright,  round, 
Mriated,  and  green ;  the  flowers  are  white  aiid 
little,  but  they  grow  in  great  tafti  on  the  lops  of  the 
IWtinches. 

^  The  mat  is  the  part  used  ;  it  is  to  be  roasted  in 
die  manner  of  a  chMnut  and  eaten.  It  in  said  to 
•brve  great  virtues  as  a  provocaiire  to  venery,  but 
tflis  is  not  well  confirmed. 

P' 

i'  Chick-weed.    Alsine  media. 

Tub  commonest  of  all  weeds,  but  not  withoui 
its  virtue.  The  right  sort  to  use  in  medicine  (for 
ftere  are  several)  i^  that  which  grows  bo  common  in 
^tltir  garden-beds :  it  is  low  and  branched.  The 
IrrHw  ore  round,  green,  weak,  and  divided  ;  they 
feommonly  lean  on  the  ground.  The  leaves  are 
Aort  and  broad,  of  a  pleasant  green,  not  dented 
jft  Oie  edges,  arid  pointed  at  the  end :  these  grow 
pro  at  every  joint.  The  flowers  are  white  tindsmalT. 
^  The  whole  plant,  cut  to  pieces  and  boiled  in  lard 
Wit  is  crisp,  converts  the  lard  into  a  fine  green 
IJtto!ing  ointment.  The  juice  taken  inwardly  19 
good  against  tlic  scurvy. 

CmNA-sooT  Plant.      SmUax  cujus  radix   China 
officiorum. 


\  A  MAiUNO  plant  frequent  in  the  East  Indies, 
ft  grows  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length,  but  the 
ihuK^  are  we^  and  unable  to  v^tand  erect ;  ftiey  are 
Wdged,  of  a  brown  colour,  and  set  with  hooked 
|Mlovf  prickles.  The  leaves  are  oblong  and  broad, 
krgCM  at  the  stalk,  and  blunt  at  the  points,  of  a 
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shining  green  colour,  and  glossy  surface;  Ihe 
Howers  arc  small  and  yellowish  ;  the  fruit  b  a  round 
Yellowish  berry.  The  root  is  large,  irregular,  and 
Inotly  ;  brown  ou  the  outside,  and  reddish  wiUua. 
"This  is  the  part  used ;  tliey  send  it  over  _to  ov 
druggists  :  it  is  a  sweetener  of  the  blood,  and  u 
^sedin  diel-drinka  for  the  venereal  disease  and  iht 
scurvy.  It  is  bIbo  said  to  be  very  good  against  the 
goul,  taken  for  a  long  time  together. 

There  is  another  Kind  of  tliis  root  brought  from 
America,  paler  on  the  outside,  and  much  of  the 
same  colour  witli  tlic  other  within  ;  some  have  stqn 
potied  it  of  more  virtue  than  the  other,  but  miHt 
suppose  it  inferior,  perhaps  neither  has  much. 


Ciiicu.     Cicer. 


g 


A  LrTTLE  plant  of  flie  pea  kind,  sown  in  ( 
tlatcs  for  the  fi'Uit  as  peas.  The  plant  is  low  a 
branched;  the  stalks  are  round  and  weak,  and  of  * 
pale  green.  The  leaves  are  like  tho?e  of  the  p«, 
but  each  little  leaf  is  narrower,  and  of  a  paler  greeij 
.  and  liairy  like  the  stalk :  ibc  flowers  aie  sjii^  and 
white,  ai\d  resendile  the  pea  blossom.  The  podi 
bre  short,  thick,  and  hairy,  and  seldom  cooliia 
more  tliaii  two,  often  but  one  seed  or  chich  in 
t5ttch. 

They  are  eateti  in  some  places,  and  they  are  i 
diuretics. 

CiNQLEFoiL.     PentaphjfUum 

A  CRBEViNo  wild  plant  common  about  way* 
ifT3es,  and  in  pastures.  The  stalks  arc  round  and 
•mootli,  and  usually  of  a  reddish  colour ;  they  tie 
Upon  the  groUnd,  and  take  root  at  thejoiutaj  " 
loaves  sliind  on  long  Rfrt  alalk*,  five  on  eachj 
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^y   are  above  nn  intli  long;',  narrow,  of  a  deep 

sky  g^een,  and  indented  at  the  edges  ;  the  flowers 

IIbo  stand  on  long  foot-stalks^  they  are  yellow  and 

fthe  breadth  of  ashilling',  very  bright,  and  beautifal. 

ESie  mot  is  large  and  l<mg,  and  is  covered  with  a 

rown  rind. 

The  root  is  the  part  used  ;  it  should  be  d«g  up  in 

April,  and  the  outer  bark  taken  off  and  dried  ;  the 

it  is  nselcss  ;  this  bark  is  to  be  given  in  powder 

r  all  sorts  of  fluxes ;  it  stops  purgings,  and  the 

HPerflowingB  of  the  menees  ;  few  drugs  are  of  ecfiial 


Cinnamon  Tree.     Cinnamon. 

A  LABGE  tree  frequent  in  the  East,  and  not  un* 

IBie   the  bay-tree   in    ita    flowers,   fruit.    Iea\es,  of 

IBftnner  of  growth  ;    only    larger.       The    hark    is 

Dttg'h  on  tlie  trunk,  and  smooth  on  the  branches  ; 

has  little  taste  while  fresh,  but  becomes  aromatic 

.  id  sharp,  in  that  degree  we  perceive,  by  drying. 

Fh«  leaves  arc  of  the  shape  of  bay  leaves,  but  twiee. 

k  big ;  llie  flowerii  are  small  and  whitish  ;    the 

terriea  are  little,  oblong,  and  of  a  bluish  colour, 

pntled  with  wliite. 

The  root  of  the  cinnamon  tree  smells  strongly  of 

iinpbire,  mid  a  very  fine  kind  of  camphire  is  niado 

mm  it  in  the  East ;  the  wood  is  white  and  insipid. 

The  leaves  are  fragrant. 

The  r(Ktt  iti  tlie  only  part  used,  and  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent astringent  in  the  Imwels  ;  it  is  cordial  and 
jDod  to  promote  appetite  :  it  also  promotes  the 
uses,  tliougli    it  acts  as  an  astringent  in  other 


VViNTEH's  Barr  Tree.     Cortex  xiintcrfinus. 
A  AAR|(.  called  by  many  wiutci'i   bark,  htis  been 
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ulready  desf^ribcd  under  iu  true  luimc  caneDa  albi; 
io  this  place  wc  are  to  inquire  iitlo  the  true  winlci'»' 
berk,  called  by  ninny  writers  rinnamon.  Tbe  Im 
vhich  affords  it  is  a  tree  of  twenty  (^et  high,  ntf 
spreading,  and  full  of  brandies,  the  bark  ii  f^ 
en  the  outtiide,  and  brown  wilhjii.  The  leavo  ue 
two  inches  long,  and  an  inch  broad,  small  at  iIk 
•talk  and  obtuse  at  the  end,  and  divided  a  liltir. 
The  flowers  are  white  and  sweet-seentedj  the  fruit  ii 
a  small  berry.  ■ 

The  bark  is  the  part  used  ;  they  send  over  the  two 
rinds  together :  it  is  very  fnigranl,  and  of  a  M 
aromatic  taste.  It  i^  a  undorific,  and  a  conlisl,  aad 
it  is  excellent  against  tlie  scurvy. 

Cisrus  bHRUBj  from  which  labdaiium  is  procund 
Ciatus  ladanifera. 

A  VERY  prolly  slirubj  fi-oqnent  in  the  Gmk 
islands,  and  in  other  warm  climates.  U  it  two  ur 
three  feet  hi<;h,  very  much  branched,  and  ha*  broad 
leaves,  and  beautiful  lBr«:;«  RowerB.  Tl»e  trank  ii 
roogh  ;  the  twigs  are  reddish  ;  the  leaves  are  ■!' 
jnott  of  the  shiipe  of  those  of  wge  ;  they  aland  Im 
at  every  joint,  and  are  of  a  dark  green  colour.  T%t 
flowers  ^rf  pf  the  breadth  of  half  a  crown,  and  of 
a  pale  red  colour.  The  gum  tabdununi  is  pro- 
f:urie(l  from  this  shrub,  and  is  iu  only  produce  UMd 
in  medicine.  This  is  an  exudation  dischnrgwl  from 
the  leaves  in  the  manner  of  mnnna,  more  tlian  of 
any  thing  else.  They  get  it  oft'  by  drawing  a  parrel 
of  leather  thongs  over  the  itbrubs.  It  is  not  much 
liBeilj  but  it  iii  a  good  ccpluilic. 

CrraoN  Tbee.     Cilria  sivc  mottts 

A  8MALL  tree  with  prickly  branches,  hul  very 
UnuUful   iu    its    leaver,     flowers,    and    fmit ;    the 
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ttaink  is  gicy  and  rough  ;  the  twifja  are  green. 
jPhe  leaves  are  six  inches  long',  and  of  a.  kind  of 
■vai  tigiire,  and  of  a  most  beautiful  green  colour 
ffbe  llowers  are  white  like  those  of  the  lemon  tree, 
pod  the  fruit  resembles  a  lemon  ;  but  it  is  larger, 
ind  often  full  of  protuberances.  The  outer  rind 
b  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  very  fragrant ;  (he  inner 
■yd  is  exceedingly  thick,  and  white  :  there  is  very 
■Itle  pulp,  though  the  fniit  be  so  large.  The  juice 
Ib  like  that  of  tlie  lemon  ;  but  the  yellow  outer 
kind  is  tlie  only  part  used  in  medicine  :  i\m  is  an 
Incellent  stomachic,  and  of  a  very  pleasant  Havour. 
mhe  Barbadoes  water  owes  its  taste  to  the  peel  of 
i|hi8  fruit :  and  there  in  a  way  of  making  a  crater 
>ery  nearly  equal  to  it  in  England,  by  the  addition  of 
HHCe  to  the  fresh  peels  of  guud  lemons  ;  tlie  method 
||>  as  follotvs : 

',.  Put  into  a  small  still  a  gallon  of  fine  molassea 
■pirit,  put  t(»  six  of  the  peels  of  very  fine  lemon.?. 
Mid  half  an  uunce  of  nutmegx,  and  one  drachm  of 
■uinamon  bini^icd,  let  lliem  stand  all  night,  then 
pdd  two  quiirts  of  water,  and  fasten  on  the  head  ; 
fiiBtil  live  pints  and  a  half,  and  add  to  this  a  quart 
^(1  half  a  pint  of  water,  with  five  ounces  of  the 
jilhcst  sugar  dts^ohcd  in  it.  This  will  be  very 
bcttrly  equal  to  the  line^t  Bai'badoes  water. 

m  CrrauLt.     CitiuUiin. 

[  A  CREEPisr.  plant  of  the  melon  kind,  cid- 
Jlivated  in  numy  parts  of  Kui'ope  and  tlie  Eas* 
*he  branches  or  stalks  are  ten  feet  long,  thick, 
ptigiilar,  fleshy,  and  hairy :  lliey  trail  upon  the 
Wimind  unless  supported.  The  leaves  are  laqjc, 
pid  stand  singly  on  long  footstalks  ;  they  arc  di- 
*idcil  de*ply  into  Hve  parts,  and  are  hairy  also,  and 
m  a  pale  green  colour  ;  the   flowers  are  targe  and 
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[  jrellovr ;    and  very    like  those  of  oiir    cucumbers: 

\  Oe  froil  is  also  like  the  melon  and  cucumber  kinds, 

ntondish,  often  flatted,   and  compo>ied  of  a   fleshy 

^  .part    under    a    thick   rind,    with    seeds  and  jaice 

witliin. 

I  The  seeds  are  the  ouly  part  used,  our  dmggtsti 
'^cp  them  ;  they  are  cooling,  and  (hey  work  by 
■urine  R^'itly ;  tlicy  ^^^  ''*'**  given  in  form  of  m 
cmulsiun,  beat  up  with  barley-ivater.  ^^M 

Clary.     Ilorminum.  '^^| 


I-.1'  Clarv  is  a  common  pinnt  in  our  gardenii,  wH 
very  beautiful,  but  kcpl  for  its  virtues,  it  groin 
two  feet  and  a  half  hi<;h  ;  the  teaves  rough,  and 
the  flowers  of  a  whilidh  blue.  The  stalks  arc  (hidt, 
ficsliy,  and  uprifjlit ;  lliey  arc  clammy  to  the  tontli, 
and  a  little  hairy.  The  leaves  arc  Urg«,  wrinkled,  and 
of  a  dusky  ^roen,  broad  ul  the  base,  and  smaller  to 
the  point,  which  ia  obtuse  ;  the  flowers  stand  in 
long  loose  spikes  ;  they  are  disposed  in  circles  round 
the  up]>er  parts  of  the  stalks,  and  are  gaping  and 
large  ;  the  cups  in  tvhich  they  stand  are  robu&t,  aud 
in  some  degree  prickly. 

The  nluile  herb  is  used  fresh  or  dried,  ll  i> 
cordial,  and  in  tiome  degree  astringent,  ll  atrengtfa- 
ens  the  stomach,  is  good  against  head-aches,  and  stops 
the  whites,  but  for  this  last  purpose  it  is  nccestsary 
to  take  it  a  long  time  ;  and  there  are  many  remedies 
more  powerful. 

There  is  a  kind  of  wild  clary  on  our  ditch-bonlc^ 
and  in  dry  ground,  which  is  supposed  to  pousew 
the  same  virtues  with  the  garden  kind.  Tlic  Mcdi 
of  this  nre  put  into  the  <^ycs  to  take  out  any  little 
olTensive  sulrttuiice  fallen  into  (hem.  As  soon  as 
Ihey  urr  put  in,  they  gnliier  a  coat  of  mucibise 
bLsmU  litem,  uiul  thu  catcher  hold  of  any  lUtlc  thing 
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il  meets  with  in  (lie  eye.     Dr.  Parsons  has  perfcctif 
explained  this  in  liis  IJodi  of  seeds. 

Cleavers.     Aparuic. 

A  WILD  herb  common  in  all  our  ]ied<>;e!t,  and 
known  by  slicking  to  p(!0])le',s  clotlies  as  tiiey  touch 
it.  The  stalks  are  acjiiare  and  very  rough,  two 
feet  long,  but  weak  and  unable  to  ^lupport  them- 
selves ;  they  climb  ainon<;  bushes.  Tlie  leaves  are 
Jong  and  narrow,  and  of  a  pale  green  ;  they  grow 
several  at  every  joint,  men  in  passing  the  stalk  in  the 
manner  of  the  rowei  of  a  spur ;  ihey  are  rough 
in  the  same  manna-  with  the  stalk,  and  stick  to 
every  thing  they  touch.  The  flowers  aie  small 
and  n  iiile ;  the  seeds  grow  two  together,  and  Bre 
roundish  and  rough  like  tlie  rest  of  the  plant ;  the 
root  18  fibrous. 

The  juice  of  Ijie  fresh  herb  is  used ;  it  cools  the 
body,  and  operates  by  urine  ;  it  is  good  against  the 
icuny,  and  all  other  outward  disorderg.  Some 
pretend  it  will  cure  the  evil,  but  tlmt  is  not  true. 

Clove  Bark.-Tre£.     Cassia  carT/oph^iula. 

A  TALL  and  beautiful  tree,  native  of  the  West 
Indies.  The  trunk  is  covered  witli  a  tliick  brown 
bark,  that  of  the  branches  is  paler  and  thinner.. 
The  arms  iprcad  abroad,  and  lare  not  very  regularly 
dispieed  ;  the  leaves  are  obloog,  broad,  and  sharp' 
points ;  they  are  like  lliose  of  the  bay-tree,  hut 
ttvice  as  big-  and  of  a  deep  green  colour.  The 
flowers  are  small  and  blue ;  Uioy  are  pointed  with' 
streaks  of  oi-ange  colour,  and  aic  of  a  fragrant 
smell;  the  fruit,  is  roundish;  ne  me  the  l>irk, 
which  is  taken  (roin  itie  largcK  and  smaller  bninchca, 
but  that  from  tlie  smaller  is  best.     It  is  of  a  tmgrant 
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•meUj  and  of  a  mixed  taste  of  cinnamon  and  cbntt; 
the  cinnamon  flavour  is  first  perceived,  but  tftef 
that  the  taste  of  cloves  is  predominant,  and  is  » 
very  strong  that  it  seems  to  bum  (he  mouth.  It  is 
excellent  a^in»t  the  colic  ;  and  it  iTarms  and 
Strengthens  the  stomach,  and  assists  digestion :  it 
is  also  a  cordial,  and  in  small  doses  joined  witli 
o!hrr  medicines  promotes  sweat.  It  is  not  much 
used  fairly  in  practice,  but  many  tricks  are  playrd 
with  it  by  the  chemists,  to  imitate  or  adulteralc 
the  several  productions  of  cloves  and  ciuuamoi 
H  is  cheaper  than  either. 


Cu>TB  JuLV  Flower.     CaiyophyUus 


A  couHON  and  very  beautifnl  (lower  in  oor 
gardens ;  it  hai  ib  name  from  the  aromatic 
smell,  which  resembles  the  clove  spice,  and  ftwd 
the  time  of  its  flowering  which  is  in  July.  It 
is  a  carnation  only  of  one  colour,  a  deep  and 
fine  purple.  The  plant  grows  two  feet  high ; 
the  leaves  are  (grassy  ;  the  stalks  are  round  and 
jointed  ;  the  flower  c;rovv!>  at  the  topa  of  the 
bmnchcs,  and  the  whole  pin nt  besides  is  of  a  blut*h 
green . 

The  flcftvew  are  used ;  they  arc  cordial,  and 
good  for  di-wrders  of  the  head ;  they  may  be 
dried,  and  taken  in  powder  or  in  form  of  lea, 
but  the  hest  form  is  the  *yrup.  This  is  made 
by  pnnrinf^  five  pmis  of  boiling  water  upon  three 
pounds  of  the  flowers  picked  from  tlic  husks, 
and  with  the  white  heels  cut  off:  after  tbey 
Iwne  stood  twelve  hours,  straining  off  the  dear 
11(]nor  without  pressing,  and  dissoiving  tn  it  two 
pounds  of  the  finest  gitgar  to  every  pint  lti» 
makes  the  most  beaulifal  and  pleannt  "* — *~ 
sjrrnps. 
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Clote  9nrE  Tree.      Cari/opkyUiia 
aromaticits. 

A  BEAimn-L  tree,  native  of  the  warm  countries  ; 
it  prrjw^  iwenly  or  ihirty  teet  high,  and  very 
mocU  branched.  The  bark  is  greyish  ;  the 
leaves  are  like  those  of  the  bay-tree,  but  twice  as 
large ;  they  are  of  a  bright  ahiniii^"  ji^recn,  and  stand 
npon  long  foot-alalks  ;  the  flowers  are  not  very 
large,  but  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  and  the 
Cops  that  contain  them  are  oblong  and  firm ; 
these  are  the  cloves  of  the  shops.  They  gather 
Ijictn  iOOn  after  the  flowers  are  fallen  ;  when 
they  sufl'er  them  lo  remain  longer  on  the  tree,  they 
grow  large,  and  s^veli  into  a  fniit  as  big  as  an 
olitre. 

The  cloves  are,  excellent  against  disorders  Of  the 
head,  and  of  the  glomacb  ;  they  are  warm,  cordial, 
and  strengthening  ;  they  expel  wind,  and  are  a 
good  remedy  for  the  colic.  The  oil  of  clovea  is 
made  from  these  by  chemists  ;  it  curea  llie  tooth- 
ache; a  bitof  lint  being  \vcLtedwitli  it,  and  laid  to  the 
tooth. 

CocixE.     Fseudomelanthium. 

A  TALt,  upright,  and  beautifnl  plant,  wild  in 
oor  corn-fields,  with  red  llowera,  and  narrow 
leaves.  It  is  two  feet  high  :  the  stalk  is  single, 
slender,  round,  hairy,  very  firm,  and  jierfectly 
Upright.  The  leaves  itand  two  at  a  joint,  and 
are  not  very  numerous  :  they  arc  long,  narrow, 
hairy,  and  of  a  bright  green  colour  ;  the  flowers 
■land  singly,  one  at  the  top  of  each  branch.  They 
arc  very  large,  and  of  a  beautiful  red.  They  have 
an  elegant  ciip,  composed  of  five  narrow  hairy 
leaves,  which  are  much  longer  than   the  flovrer. 
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^vhcn  it  is  ripe^  and  in  it  are  two  8eed§^  which  pre 
what  we  call  coffee ;  (hey  are  whitish^  and  of  a 
jdisagrecahle  taste  when  raw. 

Coffee  helps  digestion^  and  dispels  wind :  and  it 
works  gently  by  urine.     The  best  \my  of  taking  it 
is  as  we  commonly  di'ink  it^  and  there  are  con^tiUh  ,> 
tions  for  which  it  is  Very  proper. 

Sea  Colewort^  or  Sea  Bindweed.     StddandU^  vi» 

A  PREm  wild  plant  that  we  Irave  on  the 
coasts  in  many  places  ;  and  that  deserves  in  be 
more  known  than  it  is  as  a  medicine.  The 
are  a  foot  lone:,  but  weak  and  unable  to  rai 
themselves  upright.  Tiioy  are  round  and  gieeni 
purplish*  the  leaves  are  roundish^  but  shapeft 
little  heart-fashioned  at  the  bottom  ;  they  stand  upM 
long  foot-stalks^  and  are  of  a  shining  green.  The 
flowers  arc  large  and  red,  they  arc  of  (he  shape  of 
a  beli  ;  the  root^  are  white  and  small,  a  milky  juioe 
Hows  from  the  plar.t  when  any  part  of  it  is  broken ; 
especially  from  the  root. 

The  whole  pUiiit  is  to  be  gathered  fresh  when 
about  flowering,  and  boiled  in  ule  with  some  nut- 
meg and  a  clove  or  two,  and  taken  in  quantitici 
proportioned  to  the  person's  strength  ;  it  is  a  strong 
purge,  and  it  sometimes  operates  also  by  urine,  but 
there  is  no  harm  in  that.  It  is  fittest  for  country 
people  of  robust  constitutions,  but  it  will  cure 
dropsies  and  rheumatism.  Nay  1  have  known  a 
ciap  cured  on  a  conntry  fellow,  by  only  two 
doses  of  it.  The  juice  which  oozes  from  the 
stalk  and  roots  may  bo  saved,  it  hardens  into 
a  substance  like  scammony,  and  is  an  excellent 
purge. 
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Coltsfoot.      Tusstlago. 

A  COMMON  wild  herb,  of  excellent  virtues,  but 
io  diflfereiit  in  the  sprin;;  and  summer,  as  tliat  it 
it  scarce  to  be  known  fur  the  same.  The  flowers 
appear  in  spring  without  the  leaves ;  tliey  grow 
On  stalks  six  or  eight  iEiches  high,  round,  lliick, 
fleshy,  and  of  a  redtlisli  colour,  on  which  there 
itand  a  kind  of  filmK  instead  of  leaves.  The  fiowcrs 
^ow  one  at  tlie  top  of  each  stalk  ;  they  are  yellow, 
^d  as  large  as  tliose  of  the  dandelion,  and  like 
JJicm. 

The  leave*  come  up  fifter  these  arc  decayed ; 
are  as  broad  as  oner  hand,  roundish,  and  sup 
Drted  each  on  a  thick  hollow  stalk ;  they  are  green 

the  upper  ^ide,  and  white  and  downy  underneath. 

le  flowere  are  not  minded,  tlicse  leaves  iinly  arc 


Columbine.     Jquilcgla. 

A  COMMON  garden  (lov.Tr,  hut  a  native  also  of  our 
hdIT}'.  It  grows  two  feet  high ;  the  leaves 
e  divided  into  many  parts,  generally  in  a  three- 
EbM  Mtler ;  the  stalks  rire  round,  firm,  upright^ 
pill  a  little  hairy  ;  the  flowers  are  blue  and  large  ; 
lie  seeds  arc  contained  in  a  kii'd  of  homed  cup- 
Mies.  The  leaves  and  the  seeds  are  used ;  a  de« 
»ctioii  of  the  leaves  is  said  to  be  good  against  sore 
broats.  The  seeds  open  obstructions,  and  are 
■xcellent  in  the  jaundice,  and  other  con:pIaiut'i  from 
tke  caosrj. 

CoMFREY.     Sj/?nphj/tujn. 

A   COMMON  wild  plant,  of  great  viiluc  ;    it  is 
I  iVequcnt  by  ditch  sides ;  it  grows  a  foot  and  half 
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high :  the  leaves  are  large,  long,  not  very  brCKid, 
rough  to  tl:e  lj>ni:ri,  and  of  u  deep  disagreeable  green  : 
the  siiiiky  cire  groen^  thick,  aiigidated,  and  np- 
rigiit.  Ti'.e  flr-'vers  i:;ro\v  along  the  tops  of  the 
branehes,  and  r.r?  vliitc,  sometimes  reddish,  not 
very  inr^c,  r.nd  irang  often  downwards.  The  root 
IS  thirk/ black,  and  irregular;  when  broken  it  i:s 
found  to  be  >>hite  ^vilhin,  and  full  of  a  slimy  juice. 
Tills  root  is  the  part  used,  and  it  is  best  fresh,  hul  it 
may  be  beat  up  into  a  consene,  with  three  times 
it5i  weight  of  sugixr.  It  is  a  n^niody  for  that  terri- 
ble disease  tlie  whiles.  It  is  also  good  against 
spitting  of  blood,  bloody  (luxes  and  purgings^  and 
for  inward  bruises. 

CoNTRAYOiVA  Plant.     Contraj/erva. 

A  VERY  singular  plant,  native  of  America,  and 
not  yet  got  into  our  g^jdens.  It  consists  only  of 
leaves  rising  from  the  root,  upon  single  foot-slalks, 
and  flowers  of  a  singular  kind,  standing  also  on 
single  and  se()aratc  foot-stalks,  with  no  leaves  upon 
tlieni.  Tfu*  leaves  are  lpri;'e,  oblong,  very  bnc»d, 
and  decjfiy  divided  o!i  diU  sid.*  :  tlieir  colour  is 
a  dusky  grc/ii  ;  and  the  fno!  ^(aiks  on  which  tley 
stand  ar(»  sir  il!  a^ul  v.  hitisli,  and  often  bend  Uiiilor 
the  wei;;ht  of  U:r  U l  f .  The  sta!k?i  ^\hich  support 
the  fun/ors  are  mK'iUt  and  weat«*f  fl-ni  iheso  :  and 
tlir  f]''.v,ers  a:\^  r,f  a  vry  r.ctu'.iar  kind;  (hoy 
arc  <lisp*JM'd  ('?:•,<",!''  r  s  w  k'u.[  o\' !!«,(  form,  and  are 
vei\  sinall  and  ijni  .'«!al)l(\  Tlie  bed  on  which 
thcv  arc  si:'-:tt  J  is  (»!*  an  <;val  fL;i:!e.  aiul  is  ralK'd 
thr  jj'.iMrp.ta  cf  :'\^  ^I'aiit  ;  il  is  oTa  pale  ci^hnir  and 
thin. 

AVi*  i!:i  t. .:<!;:!' :t;in!!'.(i'  ^y]^\\i  pf  "r.*  9;'\v.c  kind; 
the  haves  tS  v  i  ■•  !^  ww  !- s^  div:  '  d.  av.d  \\\v  pla- 
centa is  sijiuiiO,    hut  tk-e   rnols  i»f  bolji  are  al!nv*ed 
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*°be  exactly  alike,  and  it  is  Iherefore  nj ore  pro- 
balile,  that  this  Is  not  anothi-'r  plant,  but  tlte  same 
ill  s  (iiliercnt  stage  of  growth. 

We  use  the  roots ;  our  dnif^glsta  keep  them,  and 
they  are   the  printipal   ingredient    in    that  famous 
powiier,  cfdled,  from  its  being  I'oIIed   up  into  balk, 
«pi«  conlraycrva.      It  is  an  excellent  cordial  and 
suilorific,   good   in  fevers^  and    in   nervous    cases  ; 
^nd  against    indigestions,    colics,   and   weaknes^scs 
pi"  die  stoinach.      It  may  be  taken  in  powder  or 
'n  tbcture ;  but  it  ia  better  to  give  it  alone,   than 
with  lliat  mixture  of  crab's  claws  and  other   use- 
'*ss  ingredients,   which   go    into    the    contrayerva 
•tore,     In  fevcre  and  nervous  disorders,  it  is  best 
(o  ^ve  it  in  powder  ;  in  weaknesses  of  the  stomach, 
f    u  best  in  tincture.     It  i::*  also  an  excellent  in- 
gredient in  bitter  tincture3 ;  and  it  \a  wondeiiui  the 
P*"^ent  practice  has  not  put  it  to  that  use.     AD 
f"^  old  prescribcrs  of  forms  for  these  things,  have 
P**!  gome  warm  root  into  them  ;    but  none    is  so 
^oper  as  this  ;  the  most  usual  has  been  tlie  galan- 
S^l,  but  that  has   a  most  disagreeable    flavour  in 
*"iclure:    Uie   contrayerva  has  all  the   virtues  ei- 
P*^<Ieil  to  be  found  in  that,   and  is  quite  unexcep- 
"«>Mble. 

Copal  Tree.     Jrhor  copaltfcra. 

A  URGE  tree  of  Sonlh  America.  It  grows  to 
*  p;real  height,  and  is  tall,  straight,  and  tolerably 
fc^Iiir  ;  the  bark  of  Ihe  trunk  is  of  a  deep  brown. 
T'he  branches  are  bitter.  The  leaves  are  large  and 
fibiong,  and  they  arc  blunt  at  the  ends  ;  tlicy  are 
deeply  cut  in  at  the  edges ;  and  If  it  were  not  that 
they  are  a  great  deal  longer  in  proportion  to  their 
l'rea{Hh,  they  would  be  very  like  those  of  the  oak  ; 
,th«  flowers  are    modciatcly    Inrge,    and    fiiU    of 
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threads  ;  the  fruit  is  rouiidj  and  of  a  blood  red  nben 
ripe. 

We  use  a  resin  which  oozes  from  the  bark  of 
large  trees  of  this  epecies  in  great  plenty,  and  is 
called  copal ;  it  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  some- 
limes  brownish,  and  often  colourles?,  and  like  gum 
arabic ;  we  have  a  way  of  calling  it  a  gum,  btB 
it  is  truly  a  resin  ;  and  the  yellow  pieces  of  it  are 
80  bright  and  ti-aiisparenl,  timt  they  very  much  re- 
semble the  purest  ambur. 

It  is  good  aguini^t  the  whites,  and  against  weak- 
nesses left  after  Uie  venereal  disease  ;  but  it  is  not 
so  much  used  on  these  occasions  as  it  dc»enf« 
It  is  excellent  for  making  rarnishes ;  and  what  is 
commonly  called  amber  varnish  among  our  artists 
is  made  from  it.  Amber  will  make  a  very  fine  rar- 
nish,  better  tlian  that  of  copal,  or  any  omer  kind  ; 
but  it  is  dear. 

We  sometimes  see  heads  of  canes  of  the  colour- 
less copal,  which  seem  to  be  of  amber,  only  they 
want  ill  colnnr ;  these  are  made  of  the  same  r 
IQ  '.he  Cast  Indies  where  it  grows  harder. 


Coral.     Coratltum. 


A  SEA  plant  of  lite  hardness  of  a  t>tone,  feB^ 
with  very  little  of  the  appearance  of  an  beri>. 
The  red  coral,  which  is  the  sort  used  in  medicine, 
grows  a  foot  or  more  in  height ;  the  trunk  is  M 
thick  as  a  man's  tlmmb,  and  the  bnindita  arc 
numerous.  It  is  fastened  to  tbe  rocks  by  a  crast 
which  spreads  over  tliem,  and  is  corcrea  all  cvKr 
1/nUi  a  crust  also  of  a  coarse  substance  and  Btrtfltcd 
texture.  To\*ard«  the  top  Uiere  are  llovvcn  and 
seeds,  but  very  small ;  from  these  rise  the  j-onng 
plants.  Tlie  seeds  have  a  rancilagiiious  nntttn 
abotft  them^  which  sticks  them  to  the  i 
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jiiliole  plant  appears  like  a  naked  slirub  without 
)e&vc9  or  visittle  flowers. 

f  It  has  been  supposed  lately  tliat  coral  i»  made 
jj^y  small  insects,  but  this  is  an  orror ;  polypes  live 
In  coral  as  worms  in  wood,  but  these  don't  make 
Ale  trees,  nor  the  other  the  pJant.  Coral  is  to  be 
Reduced  to  fine  powder,  by  grinding  it  on  a  mar- 
^c  ;  and  then  it  iw  given  to  stop  pUrgings,  to 
jieatroy  acid  humour.';  in  the  stomach,  and  lo 
«tecten  the  blood.  They  suppose  it  nUo  a  cordial. 
■Probably  for  all  its  real  uses,  chalk  is  a  better 
■Bedicine. 

h  There  are  several  sorts  of  while  coral,  which 
Bave  been  somelimes  u^cd  in  medicine;  but  all 
plow  the  red  to  he  better,  so  that  they  are  not  kept 
1|b  the  shops. 

II  Coralline.     Coralbna. 

I  A  Lnri-E  sea  plant  frequent  about  our  own 
ppasts,  and  of  a  somewhat  stony  texture,  but  not 
Eke  the  red  or  while  coral.  It  grows  to  three 
niches  high,  and  is  very  much  branched,  a-ttj  yoiiajt 
mioots  arise  also  from  different  parts  of  Gie.  bi'^neho's  : 
itKrc  are  no  leaves  on  it,  nor  visible  flowers,  but 
Uie  whole  plant  is  composed  of  short  joipts.  It  is 
pommonly  of  a  greenish  or  reikiish  colour;  but 
nrhen  it  has  been  thrown  a  lime  upon  the  sho((#,  it 
>Ieaches  and  becomes  white ;  it  nanirally  (jrcws 
I  shells  and  pebbles.  The  best  Is  the  tVeshist,  not 
lat  which  is  bleached. 
It  is  given  to  children  as  a  remedy  against  worms ; 
I  scruple  or  half  a  drachm  for  a  dose. 

ComANDER.     Coiiandrum. 

■  A  8MALL  plant,  cultivated  in  France  and  Germany/ 
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for  the  sake  of  it^  seed.  It  is  two  feel  highj  and 
has  clusters  of  white  or  reddish  flowers  upon  ihe 
tops  of  the  branches  The  slalks  are  round,  up- 
ri<!;lt1,  and  hollow,  but  have  a  pith  in  them  ;  tbe 
leaves  which  g;row  from  the  root  ha\'e  rounded 
(ops,  those  on  the  stalks  arc  divided  into  narrow 
pai'ts  ;  tlie  seeds  foilovr  two  after  each  flower,  and 
they  are  half  round. 

The  seed  is  the  only  part  used :  the  whole  plant 
when  fresh  has  a  bad  smell,  but  as  the  seeds  dry, 
Ihey  become  sweet  ai.d  fragrant.  They  are  cs- 
ceilent  to  dispel  wind  ;  (hey  warm  and"  strengthen 
tbe  stomach,  and  as.Bist  digestion.  It  is  good  agaiust 
pains  in  tlie  head,  and  has  some  virtue  in  stopping 
purgings,  joined  with  other  things. 

CoBNEL  TitEE.     Comus  mos. 

A  GARDEw  tree  of  the  bigness  of  sin  apple-tree, 
and  branched  like  one ;  the  bark  is  greyish,  the 
twigs  are  tough  :  the  leaves  are  oblong,  broud,  and 
pointed,  of  a  fine  green  colour,  bnl  not  serraled 
at  the  edges.  The  ttowers  are  small  and  yellowish, 
tlie  fmit  is  of  the  bigness  of  a  cherrj-,  but  oblong, 
not  r>)i)tid  ;  it  is  red  and  ileiiiliy,  of  an  fistrtngent 
bark,  and  has  a  large  stone.  The  fruit  n  ripe  ia 
autumn;  Uie  flowers  appear  early. 

The  frnit  is  the  part  used  ;  it  may  be  drteJ  and 
used,  or  the  juice  boiled  do^vn  with  8Ug»r;  «(llier 
way  it  ia  cooling  and  moderately  astringent ;  it  is  • 
gentle  plcasiml  medicine  in  fevers  with  ptirgingi. 

There  is  a  wild  cornel  tre^,  celled  the  fenule 
comcl,  in  our  hedges  ;  a  shrub  five  feel  high,  with 
broad  leaves  and  bfack  berries  ;  it  is  not  ii»ed  in 
medicine.  In  some  parts  of  the  West  Indies  ihry 
iutoxicate  fi»h  with  the  bark  of  a  shrub  of  tha 
kind,  by  only  putting  a  fjuantily  of  it  inta  1 
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trf'  a  pond ;  we  liavc  not  Iried  whellier  lliis  of  ours 
will  do  the  same. 

Corn  Maricold.     Chrysanthemum  segestum. 

A  VERY  beautiful  wild  plant  growing  in  corn- 
fields, with  large  bluisti  leaves,  and  full  of  fiowera 
like  mari^UU.  ll  is  two  feet  high  ;  tlie  stalks  are 
numerouB,  round,  stiff,  tolerably  upright,  and 
branched ;  (he  leaves  stand  irregularly,  and  arc 
Jong,  very  broad,  and  of  a  bluish  green  ;  they  are 
SDiallest  towards  the  base,  and  larger  at  the  end, 
end  they  ate  deeply  cut  in  at  die  sides.  The  flow- 
ere  are  as  hroad  as  half  a  crown,  and  of  a  very  beau- 
tiful yellow  ;  they  ha\e  a  cluster  of  llir^ds  in  the 
middle.     The  root  is  fibrous. 

The  fioweru,  fresh  gathered  and  just  opened, 
contain  the  greatest  virtue.  They  are  good  against 
all  obstructions,  and  work  hy  urine.  An  infusion  of 
Ihetn,  given  in  the  quantity  of  half  a  pint  warm, 
liiree  times  a  day,  has  been  knov\'n  to  cure  ajaun- 
dice,  without  any  other  medicine;  the  dried  herb 
has  the  same  virtue,  hut  in  a  leits  degree. 

CosTMARY.     Costus  hortoTum 

A  GARDEN  plant  kept  more  for  its  virtues  than  its 
))eaa^,  but  at  present  neglected.  It  grows  a  foot 
end  half  high,  and  has  clusters  of  naked  yellow 
flowers  like  tansy.  The  stalks  are  firm,  thick, 
green,  and  upright ;  the  leaves  are  oblong,  narrow, 
of  a  pale  green,  and  beautifully  serrated  ;  the  flowers 
conxifit  only  of  deep  yellow  threads. 

It  was  once  greatly  esteemed  for  strenglliening 
the  stomach,  and  curing  head-aches,  and  for  opening 
obstructions  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  but  more  scfms 
to  iiave  been  said  of  it  tlian  it  deserved. 
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An  Indian  plant,  which  bears  two  kinds  of  stslks, 
one  for  the  leaves,  and  the  other  for  the  llowerR  aiHl 
seeds  ;  these  botli  rise  from  the  same  root,  and  oitcn 
near  one  another. 

The  leaf-stalks  are  four  feet  high,  thick,  hollnw, 
Toundj  u^wight,  and  of  a  reddish  colour. 

The  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  reed  kind,  loiig. 
narrow,  and  pointeil  at  the  edges,  and  Ihcy  are  nf 
a  bluish  gieen  colour.  The  slalks  which  licor  Ibe 
flowcFB  are  eight  inche)^  liigh,  tender,  «oft,  round, 
and  as  it  \vere  scaly.  The  flowers  are  small  and 
rcUdiNh,  and  they  stand  in  a  kind  of  npikes,  'miet- 
mixed  with  a  great  quantity  of  scaly  leaves. 

Tlie  root  is  tlic  only  pnrt  nsed  ;  it  is  kept  by  om 
druggists;  it  is  oblong  and  irregularly  sbapeil.  Ilia 
a  very  good  and  safe  tliuretic,  it  always  opereUs 
that  way,  somelimeR  also  by  sweat,  and  it  opens 
obstruction-s  of  the  viscera.  But  uulei>s  it  be  new 
^ud  firm,  it  has  no  virtue. 

CoTToj,-  Tre*:.     Giissi/pium  sive  xj/hn. 

A  SMALL  shrub,  with  brittle  and  numeroui 
branches,  and  yellow  flowers :  it  does  not  grow 
more  than  four  feet  high  ;  llie  leaves  are  large,  and 
divided  each  into  five  parts  ;  and  of  a  dusky  grefl) 
coIi)Hr.  The  flowers  are  large  and  beautiful,  Uier 
are  of  the  hetl-faxhioned  kind,  as  hwati  t»  u  baa 
croivn,  deep,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  with  a  purpk 
bottom  ;  tlic  sced-vcKseU  are  Urge,  and  of  a  munditb 
figure,  and  ihey  contain  the  cotti^tn  with  the  r-«eit 
ajnimg  it.  When  ripe,  they  burst  open  into  three 
or  four  parlH. 

TIic  secdf  arc  used  in  medicine,  but  noH  no 
much  as  they  descivc ;  tliey  are  excellent  in  cuu^. 
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tend  &]1  disorders  of  the  breast  and  lungs ;  they 
cause  expectoration,  and  arc  very  balsamic  an4 
astringent. 

Cotton  Thistle.     Acanthium. 

A  TALL  and  stalely  wild  plant,  common  by 
oor  wB.y  sides,  and  known  by  its  great  white 
prickly  leaves  and  red  flowers.  It  is  four .  or 
five  feet  high.  The  leaves  which  gro\v  from 
the  root  are  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  a  foot  broad, 
deeply  indented  at  the  edges,  and  beset  with  yel- 
lowish thorns  ;  they  are  of  a  whitish  colour,  and 
seem  covered  witli  a  downy  matter  of  the  nature  of 
cotton.  The  stalks  are  thick,  round,  firm,  and  up- 
right ;  and  winged  with  a  sort  of  leafy  substances 
wliich  rise  from  them,  and  have  the  same  sort  of 

J)rickles  that  are  upon  the  leaves.  The  ordinary 
eaves  upon  the  (stalks  arc  like  those  \\hich  grow 
from  tile  root,  only  they  are  more  deeply  indented, 
and  more  prickly  ;  the  flowers  are  purple  ;  they 
stand  in  long  prickly  heads,  and  make  a  beautiful 
appearance.  The  root  is  very  long,  thick,  and 
white. 

The  root  is  the  part  used,  and  that  should  be 
fresh  gathered.  It  opens  obstructions,  and  is  good 
c^inst  the  jaundice,  and  in  dropsies,  and  other 
disorders  arising  from  obstructions.  It  also  mo- 
derately promotes  the  menses.  It  may  be  dried 
and  given  in  powder  for  the  same  purposes.  But 
the  virtues  are  much  less. 

CoLCH  Grass.     Gramen  caninum. 

A  TERY  troublesome  weed  in  fields  and  gar- 
dens, but  very  useful  in  medicine.  Nature 
tiaa  made  thow  plants  yhich  may  be  moat  useful 
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to  us  t)ic  most  common,  and  the  most  difficult  to 
be  removed.  Couch  p;rass  grows  two  feet  hipb, 
and  is  a  robust  kind  ot  grass :  the  stalk  is  round 
and  pointed ;  Uie  leaves  arc  grassy,  but  broad, 
and  of  a  fresh  green  colour  ;  the  spike  at  the  lop 
is  like  an  ear  of  wheat,  only  thin  and  Hat.  it 
consists  of  ten  rows  of  grains.  The  root  it 
white,  slender,  very  long  and  jointed,  and  it  (ak«a 
fresh  hold  at  every  joint ;  so  ttiat  if  but  a  piece 
is  left  in  pulling  it  up,  it  grows  and  increases  very 
quickly. 

The  roots  arc  used,  and  they  are  lo  be  freah 
taken  up  and  boiled.  The  decoction  is  excellent 
in  the  gravel  and  stone ;  it  promotes  nrine  stroDg'* 
ly,  yet  not  forcibly  or  roughly.  Taken  for  a 
continuance,  the  same  decoction  is  good 
obstructions  of  the  liver,  and  will  cure  ibe^ 
dice. 


Cowslip.     Paralysia. 


A  PRETTY  wild  plant  in  our  meadows, 
leaves  arc  broad,  oblong,  indented,  rough, 
of  a  whitish  green  colour ;  the  stalks  are  round, 
upright,  iirm,  thick,  and  downy ;  they  are  nx 
or  eight  inches  high,  and  arc  naked  of  IcaTcs. 
At  the  top  of  each  stmid  a  number  of  prcUy  reUov 
flowers,  each  upon  a  separate  footstalk,  anil  in  id 
own  separate  cup. 

The  flowers  are  the  part  used.  They  have  ben 
celebrated  very  much  against  npoplexiev,  pabit^ 
and  other  terrible  di-ieascs,  but  at  present  in  i 
cases  we  do  not  trust  such  remedies.  Tb^  I 
a  tendency  to  procure  sleep,  and  may  be  gwe 
tea,  or  preserved  in  form  of  a  couscrve. 
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Cowslip  of  J^iusaleh.     Pufmonaria  maculata. 

A  LOW  plnnt,  but  not  without  beauty,  kept  in 
gardens  fur  the  credit  of  iu  virtues,  which  are 
indeed  more  and  greater  tlian  the  present  neglect 
ef  it  would  have  one  to  suppose.  It  grows  lo  eigM 
or  ten  inches  hi^h  ;  tlic  leaves  are  long^  and  broad, 
Jrairy,  of  a  deep  green,  and  spotted  Tvilh  white 
«pot^  on  the  upper  side,  but  of  a  paler  colour,  and 
not  spotted  underneath.  The  stalks  nre  slender, 
angulated,  and  hairy,  and  have  smaller  leaves  on 
them,  but  of  the  same  figure  with  those  from  Uie 
tooi.  The  Uowcrs  are  small  and  reddish,  and  grow 
several  in  a  cluster  at  the  top  of  the  stalk.  The 
root  is  fibrous. 

The  leaves  are  used ;  they  should  be  gathered 
before  Ihe  stalks  grow  up,  and  dried  ;  they  are 
excellent  in  decoction  for  coughs,  shortness  of 
brcalli,  and  all  disorders  of  the  lungs  ;  taken  in 
powder,  they  stop  the  overliovving  of  tlie  menses  ; 
and  when  fre&h  bruised  ar.d  put  into  a  new  made 
wound,  Ihey  stop  the  bleeding  and  heal  it. 

Cow-WHEAT.     Craieogonum. 

A  COMMON  wild  plant  in  our  woods  pnd 
thickets,  with  narrow  blackish  leaves,  and  bright 
yellow  flowers.  It  is  cif^ht  or  ten  inches  high. 
The  stalks  are  square  and  slender  ;  very  brittle, 
weak,  and  seldom  quite  upright.  The  leaves  are 
oblong  and  narrow ;  sonietinics  of  a  dusky  green 
colour,  but  ofteiier  purplisli  or  blackish ;  they 
arc  broadest  at  the  base,  and  small  all  llie  way  to 
the  point ;  and  they  are  commonly,  but  not  always, 
indented  a  little  about  the  edgcu.  The  flowers 
stand,  or  rather  han^-,  all  on  one  side  of  the  stalk. 


Crakisbiu.. 
Crinssbill     is 


Ccranium  robertioMutth 
i    litlle     lierb    very    EnfptlA 
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anil  grow  two  together.  The  seeds  whitJi  foIlM* 
tliese  are  large,  and  have  somelhing  of  Uic  as- 
pect of  wheat,  from  whence  the  gilitnt  hu  its  odd 
name. 

Tliese  seeds  arc  the  part  used ;  they  are  to  be 
dried  and  given  in  powder,  but  in  small  doew. 
They  Iiavc  virtues  which  few  seem  to  jma^e ; 
they  arc  a  high  cordial  and  provocative  to  \-eiieiy  ; 
but  if  given  in  too  large  a  dose,  they  occasion  Ibe 
head-ache  and  a  strange  giddiness.  I  knew  an  tn- 
Btance  of  a  woman  who  had  boiled  tlie  fresh  tflfw 
ofthe  plant  ill  a  large  quantity  in  water,  as  a  re- 
medy for  the  jaundice,  (1  know  not  by  nhat  in- 
fonnation,}  and  having  drank  tliis  in  large  drauglils, 
■was  as  a  person  drunk  and  out  of  her  wmscs; 
complained  of  numbness  in  her  limbs,  aiid  i 
in  danger  of  her  life,  but  nature  recovered  1: 
a  few  hours  without  other  assistance. 

Crab  Tree.     Mains  sylcestria. 

A  COMMON  hedge  shrub,  and  when  in  floi 
beautiful.  The  trunk  is  uneven,  and  tbQ; 
rough  ;  ihe  branches  are  knolty,  Ihc  wood  il 
And  the  bark  of  a  dark  colour  ;  the  kai 
broad  and  short,  the  tlowers  are  large  and  itdiMl, 
very  beautiful  and  sweet,  and  Uie  Iruit  is  a  n^ 
apple. 

Verjuice  is  made  from  the  crab  :  and  it  il  a  IS- 
medy  for  the  falling  down  of  the  u^ula,  better 
than  most  other  applications :  it  is  abo  Mod 
against  sore  throats,  and  in  all  disorders  of  du 
moutli. 
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tinder  hedges,  and  in  uncultivated  places:  there 
are  many  kinds  of  it,  but  that  wliich  has  most  vir- 
tue is  the  kind  called  herb  robert ;  this  is  a  pretty 
and  regularly  growing  plant.  The  stalks  are  a 
foot  long,  but  they  seldom  stand  quite  upright  -, 
they  are  roundj  branched,  and  jointed,  and  are  often 
red,  as  is  frequently  the  whole  pinnl :  the  lesives  are 
large,  and  divided  into  a  great  number  cf  parts, 
and  they  stand  upon  long  foot-stalks,  two  at  every 
joint.  The  flowers  are  moderately  large,  and  of 
a,  bright  red,  they  are  vi-ry  conspicuous  and  pretty  ; 
Jbe  fruit  that  follows  is  long  and  slender,  and  has 
some  resemblance  of  the  long  beak  of  a  bird,  whence 
the  name. 

The  whole  plant  is  to  be  gathered,  root  and  all, 
and  dried  for  use  ;  it  is  a  most  excellent  astringent : 
scarce  any  plant  is  equal  to  it.  It  may  be  given 
dried  and  powdered,  or  in  decoction.  It  stops  over- 
flowings of  the  menses,  bloody  stools,  and  all  other 
bleedings. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  nature  seems  to  have 
set  her  stamp  upon  several  herbs  wliich  have  llie 
virtue  to  stop  lilecdings.  This  and  the  tusan,  the 
two  best  remedies  the  fields  afford  for  outward  and 
inward  bleeding's,  become  all  over  as  red  as  blood 
ftl  a  certain  seaiion. 

Garden  Cress.     J^'itslurtium  horlense. 

A  COMMON'  garden  plant  raised  for  snilads.  It 
is  two  feet  high :  the  stalk  is  round  and  firm,  and 
of  a  Ijluish  green  ;  the  leaves  are  divided  into  seg- 
ments, anil  the  Howers  are  small  and  uiiite  ;  but 
Uie  fidi  grown  plant  is  not  seen  at  our  tables ;  we 
eat  only  the  leaves  lising  immediately  from  the  root. 
X1)¥S«  a££  Jar^e    £aely  divided,  of  a  bright  green, 
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and  sharp.    Cresses  eaten  in  quantity  are  teiy  good 
against  the  scurvy.    The  seeds  open  obstructioDB. 

Water  Cress.     MisturtiMim  aquatieum. 

A  wiVD  plant  common  with  us  in  dUtches^  and 
shallow  rivers.  It  is  a  foot  high;  the  stalks  are 
rounds  thicks  but  not  very  upright^  of  a  pale  green, 
and  much  branched  ;  the  leaves  are  of  a  fresh  and 
bright  green^  divided  in  a  winged  manner^  and  ob- 
tuse ;  the  flowers  are  small  and  white,  and  there  if 
generally  seen  a  kind  of  spike  of  the  flowers  and 
seeds  at  tlie  top  of  the  stalks. 

The  leaves  are  used ;  they  may  be  eaten  in  tf» 
manner  of  garden  cress^  and  are  fidl  as  pleasant 
and  they  are  excellent  against  the  scurvy.  The 
juice  expressed  from  them  has  tlie  same  virtue,  aid 
works  niso  powerfully  by  urine,  and  opens  ob« 
structious. 

Sciatica  Cress.     Ibcris. 

A  PRETpy  wild  plant,  but  not  frequent  in  all  parti 
of  the  kingdom.  It  is  a  foot  high.  The  stalk  ii 
round,  firm,  and  upright ;  of  a  \n\le  green  colour. 
The  leaves  are  small,  longish,  and  of  a  pale  green 
also ;  and  the  (lowers  stand  at  the  tops  of  the 
branches,  into  which  the  stalk  divides  in  its  uppe^ 
part;  they  are  white  and  little.  The  leaves  that 
grow  immediately  from  the  root  are  four  inches 
long ;  narrow  and  serrated  about  the  edges,  and  of 
a  deep  green. 

The  leaves  are  used  ;  they  are  recommended 
greatly  in  the  sciatica  or  hip-gout ;  they  are  to  be 
applied  externally,  and  repented  as  they  grow  dry* 
The  best  way  is  to  beat  tliem  with  a  litde  lard.    It 
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is  an  approved  remedy^  and  it  is  strange  llrat  it  is 
not  more  in  use 

Wart  Cresses,  or  Swine's  Cresses.      C<yronopua 
ruclUi. 

A  LiTTLi  ■wild  plant  very  common  about  our 
fields  and  gardens.  It  spreads  upon  the  ground. 
The  stalks  are  five  or  six  inches  long;  firm,  itnd 
thick,  hut  usually  flat  on  the  earth ;  very  much 
branched,  and  full  of  leaves.  The  leaves  "that  rise 
immediately  from  the  root  are  long,  and  deeply 
divided :  and  those  on  the  stalks  rcsemhle  them, 
only  they  are  smaller :  they  are  of  a  deep  glossy 
green  colour,  and  not  at  all  hairy.  The  flowera 
are  small  and  nhltc  ;  they  stand  at  the  lops  of  the 
branches,  and  among  the  leaves ;  the  seed-vfssels 
tire  small  and  rough. 

This  is  an  excellent  diuretic,  safe,  and  yet  very 
povFcrful.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  Mrs.  Stephens' 
medicine  ;  the  juice  may  he  taken  ;  and  it  is  good 
for  the  jaundice,  and  against  all  inward  obstruc- 
tions, and  against  the  scurvy  ;  the  leaves  may 
also  be  eaten  as  sallad,  or  dried  and  given  in  de- 
cod  ion. 

Ciioss-wORT,     Cruciata. 

A  VERY  pretty  ^vild  plant,  but  not  very  com- 
mon :  it  grows  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  stalks 
are  square,  hairy,  weak,  and  of  a  pale  green.  The 
leaves  are  broad  and  short ;  they  stand  four  at 
every  joint,  star-fashioned,  upon  the  stalk,  The 
flowers  are  little  and  yellow  ;  they  stand  in  clusters 
round  the  stalk,  at  tJie  joints,  rising  from  the  in- 
sertion of  the  leaves.  It  is  to  be  found  in  dry 
place*. 
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The  whole  plant  is  to  he  gathered  when  begin- 
ning to  flower^  and  dried.  A  strong  decoction  of 
it  is  a  good  restringent  and  styptic ;  it  stops  pur- 
gings^  even  when  there  arc  bloody  -  stools ;  and 
overflowing-s  of  the  menses. 

Crow-foot.     Banuculus* 

A  common  wild  plant.  There  are  several  sorts  of 
it^  but  the  kind  used  in  medicine  is  that  most  com- 
mon in  meadows^^  and  called  the  common  creeping 
crowfoot.  It  gi*ows  a  foot  or  more  high  ;  the  stalks 
are  firm^  thicks  branched^  and  of  a  pale  green ;  but 
they  seldom  stand  quite  upright.  The  leaves  on 
them  are  few^  and  divided  into  narrow  segments ; 
the  ilowers  arc  yellow^  of  the  breadth  of  a  shilling; 
and  of  a  fine  shining  colour -«  they  stand  at  the 
tops  of  all  the  branches  ; ,  U^'^le^^^.whk^  rise  from 
the  root  are  large^  divide^  itl^'^r-^Iircefold  manner, 
and  often  spotted  widi  white.  ^  .  -i    r  • 

Some  are  so  rash  as  t6. ifrix%jpew 
among  sallad^  but  it  is  yei^^'fnibwg ;  the  plant  ii 
caustic  and  poisonous.  They  are  excellent  applied 
cxtcmally  in  palsies  »nd  apoplexies ;  for  tliey  ad 
quicker  than  cantharidos  in  raising  blisters^  and  are 
more  felt/  It  rs  a  wonder  they  are  not  more  used 
fdr  this  purposCr ;  bnt  we  are  at  present  so  fond 
of  foreign  *ncdicines  that  these  things  arc  not 
minded. 

There  are  two  other  kinds  of  crow-foot  distin- 
guished as  poisons  ;  though  all  of  them  are^  with 
some  degree  of  justice^  branded  with  this  name : 
but  the  two  most  pernicious  kinds  are  that  called 
spearwort^  which  has  long,  narrow^  and  undivided 
leaves  ;  and  that  with  very  small  flowers,  and  leaves 
somcAvliat  like  the  divisions  of  (hose  of  smallage« 
These  both  grow  in  veatery  places. 
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Cubed  Plant.     Cubeba. 

A  CLAMBEBiNG  plaiit  of  tlic  Warm  climates),  but 
taiknown  in  this  part  of  the  world,  until  described 
^*y  those  who  have  been  where  it  grows.  The 
'ta.Jkg  art;  weak,  angiilatcd,  and  reddish  ;  Ihe  leaves 
■^e  broad  and  short,  and  the  flowers  small ;  the 
^^il  is  of  the  bigness  of  a  pepper  com,  but  a  hulc 
"^ilong,  and  grows  on  a  long  a^iid  very  slender  fool- 

\  This  fruit  is  the  part  used ;  the  druggists  keep 
**^  It  is  a  warm  and  pleaKaut  spice,  goiKl  against 
Weaknesses  of  the  stomach,  in  colics,  and  in  palsies, 
**id  all  uei'vous  disorders.  But  it  is  seldom  used 
*lone. 

Cucumber  Punt.     CucuuUs  Iiorlensis. 

A  CREEPING  straggHni;  plant  sufficiently  knoivn. 
The  stalks  arc  a  yarii  or  two  long,  Uiickj  bul 
ipread  upon  the  groundj.a'n^lated  and  hairy.  The 
leaves  are  broad,  decjily  in&nted,  and  very  rough, 
and  of  a  bluish  green  coloiu- ;  the  flowers  are  large 
and  yellow.  The  fruit  is  lujig  and  thick  ;  the  seeds 
are  used  in  medicine,  and  the  fruil  should  be  suffCTcd 
to  stand  tifl  very  ripe  before  they  are  gathered. 
They  arc  cooling  and  diuretic,  good  against  stran- 
guries, and  all  disorders  of  the  urinary  passages ; 
the  beet  way  of  giving  them  is  beat  up  to  an  emuUion 
•with  barley  water. 

Wild  Cucumber.     Cucumis  asininue. 

Tais,  though  called  wild,  is  not  a  native  of 
England.  It  spreads  upon  the  ground  in  the 
manner  of  the  other  cucumber,  and  its  hi-ancbes 
grow    to  a   consi*lerabl«  hngth  ;    they  are  thick. 
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hairy^  angiilaled^  and  of  a  pale  green  and  tough. 
The  leaves  are  broad  at  the  base^  and  narrow  at  the 
pointy  serrated  round  the  edges^  and  of  a  pale  gieeQ 
above^  and  whitidh  below.  The  flowers  are  ydbwi 
and  moderately  large ;  the  fruit  is  of  an  o^al  figae, 
hairy,  and  full  of  juice.  Gare  must  be  (akoi  ia 
touching  it  when  ripe^  for  the  sharp  juice  flies  oat 
with  violence. 

The  juice  of  the  fruit  is  pressed  out,  and  a  thid 
matter  that  subsides  from  it  is  separated  and  dried ; 
the  dniggists  keep  this  and  call  it  elatberinm,  U  if 
a  violent  purgative,  but  little  used. 

Ctjc&ow    Flower,    or    Lady's    smock«      CardM- 

mine. 

A  VERY  beautiful  wild  plant,  frequent  in  our 
meadows  in  springs  and  a  great  ornament  to  them. 
It  grows  a  foot  high.  The  leaves  which  rise  from 
the  root,  are  winged  very  regularly  and  beautifully, 
and  are  spread  in  a  circular  manner ;  the  stalk  ii 
round,  thick,  firm,  and  upright.  The  leaves  tfait 
grow  on  it  are  smaller,  finely  divided^  and  sbod 
singly.  The  flowei^  grow  in  a  little  cluster,  od 
tiiat  spike  on  the  top,  and  from  the  bottom  of  the 
leaves.  They  are  large,  of  a  fine  white,  oAeft 
tinged  with  a  blush  of  red. 

The  juice  of  the  iVcsh  leaves  is  to  be  used; 
it  is  an  excellent  diuretic,  and  is  good  in  the 
gravel  and  all  suppressions  of  urine.  It  also  opens 
obstructions,  and  is  good  in  the  jaundice  and 
green  sickness;  and  a  course  of  it  against  the 
scurvy. 

Ci  •  DWEED .     Gn  aph  alium . 

A    COMMON    wild    plant,    but    singular    in    its 
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appearance.  There  are  muiy  epeciea  of  it.  But 
that  used  in  medicine  in  the  kind  caJled  ihe  middle 
cudweed,  a  herb  impious.  It  has  thia  last  name 
from  Ibc  whimsical  observ*tion  of  tlie  young  flow- 
ers rising  above  the  old  ones,  which  is  called  tho 
son's  erowidg  above  the  father.  This  cudweed 
is  a  little  low  plant,  it  seldom  rises  to  a  foot  high. 
Th*  stalks  are  tough,  firm,  white,  slender,  and  up- 
right :  they  are  very  thick,  set  with  leaves,  which 
are  small,  obJong,  white,  and  pointed  at  the  ends,  ani 
seUoro  lie'very  even.  The  flowers  are  a  kind  o# 
brown  or  yellowish  heads,  standing  at  the  tops,  and 
in  the  divisions  of  the  stalks. 

Tlie  herb  bruised,  and  applied  to  a  fresh  wound, 
stops  the  bleeding  ;  it  may  be  abo  dried  and  given  in 
decoction,  in  which  form  it  is  good  against  the 
viiites,  and  will  often  stop  violent  purgings. 

Cummin.     Cmninum. 

A  PLiMT  of  the  umbelliferous  kind,  cultivated' 
in  every  part  of  tiie  East,  for  the  value  of  the  seed. 
It  grows  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  stalk  i» 
to^d,  striated,  green,  and  hollow.  The  lea>e9  are 
large,  and  very  finely  divided  in  the  manner  of 
those  of  fennel.  The  flowers  stand  in  large  clusters 
at  the  tops  of  tlie  branches,  and  they  are  small 
and  white,  with  a  blush  of  red.  The  seeds  are  long 
and  sb'iated. 

The  s>eed3  are  used.  Our  druggists  keep  them. 
They  are  of  a  very  disagreeable  fiavoiir,  but  of 
excellent  virtues ;  they  are  good  against  the  orfic 
and  wind  in  the  stomach,  and,  applied  outwardly, 
Ihey  vriU  often  remove  pains  in  the  side.  They  must 
be  bniiscdj  and  a  large  quantity  laid  on. 
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Black.  Curbint.     Hibesia  nigra. 

This  is  a  little  ehrnb,  of  late  brought  tot 
naiversally  into  our  gardens.  It  grows  three  oi 
four  foot  high.  The  branches  are  weak,  and  the 
bark  is  smooth.  The  leaves  are  large  and  broad, 
And  divided  in  the  manner  of  tliose  of  the  common 
,  carrants ;  but  they  have  a  filrong  smell.  The 
flowera  are  greenish  and  hollow.  The  fniit  ts 
a  large  and  round  berry,  black,  and  of  a  somewhat 
disagreeable  taste,  growing  in  the  manner  of  Ibe 
currants. 

The  juice  of  black  currants  boiled  op  with 
sugar  k)  a  jelly,  is  an  excellent  remedy  against  ion 
throats. 

Long  Crpcitus.     Ci/pcruu  langus.        ^^H 

A  wiu)  plant  in  our  marshes,  fens,  and  olh« 
€hmp  places.  It  is  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The 
leaves  are  a  foot  long  or  more,  narrow,  grassy,  anil 
of  a  bright  green  colour,  flat,  and  sliarp  at  the 
ends.  The  stalk  is  triangular  and  green  ;  iher* 
are  no  leaves  on  it,  except  two  or  three  small  onet 
at  the  top,  from  which  there  rises  a  number  of 
small  tufts  or  spikes  of  flowers.  These  are  brown, 
light,  chafiy,  and  in  all  respects  like  those  of  Ibe 
other  water  grasses. 

The  root  is  used.  It  is  long  and  bro^vn,  and. 
when  dried,  is  of  a  pleasant  smell,  and  aromatic 
warm  taste,  It  should  be  taken  up  in  spring.  It 
is  good  against  pains  in  the  head,  and  it  j>romotet 
urine. 

Bound  Cvpekcs.     Ci/pcrus  rotimdiu. 

.K  fi%yt  in  many  i'Cf{)ec!s  rescnihling  I] 
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l^%A-t  B  native  of 'tbe  warmer  countries.     It  grom 
1  .tvvo  feet  high.      The   leaves   Eire    verj-    numerous, 
a       foot  and  a  .half  -l^ng,    narraw,  of  a  pale  green 
,  .colour,   sha^y^at  tlie- point,  and  rilibed  alt  along 
like  those  of  grass.     The  etalk  is  triangular,  and  the  , 
eclges   are    sharp ;  4t  is   firm,  npright,    and   often  i 
fkvarptieh,    especially    tonttrdfi    the    bottom.       1*110  1 
flowers  arc  chatfy,  and  thoy  grow  from  tbe  top  of  "l 
the  stalk,  with  several  gmall  and  slicit  leaves  set  T 
vinder  them  ;  tliey  are*bro\vn  and  light.     The  root  | 
W  composed  of  a  great  quantity  of  black  filires,  t6  \ 
^^'liitb    there   grows  at   certain    distances    roundish  [ 
■uinpg.     These  are  the  only  parts  used  in  medicine,  i 
Our  druggists  keep  them.     They  are  Ughtj  and  of  . 
*  pleasant  smell,  and  warm  spicy  taste.  J 

They  are  gtiod  in  all  nerii'ous  disorders.  They  J 
*>*  heat  taken  in  infusion;  but  as  tbe  virtues  ailS' I 
fifch  the  same  with  the  other,  that  is  best,  becauM^I 
'*  may  be  had  fresher. 

CvpREBS  Tree.     Gitpressiis. 

A  TREE  kept  in  our  gardens,  an  evergreen^  . 
■f^d  singular  in  the  manner  of  its  growth.  It  , 
■'1*8  to  twenty  or  thirty  foot  high,  and  is  all  th«  , 
*"*>  thick  beset  with  branches.  These  are  largest  1 
^''^ards  the  bottom,  and  smaller  all  tbe  way  up ;.  I 
*°    that  the  tree  appears    naturally  of  a  conic   i^  .i 

■  p*te.      The  bark  ie  of  a  reddish    brown.      Ttwj  J 
H     f^***  are  small  and    short,    they    cover    all    thltf'l 

■  •^'igs    like    scales,    and    are    of  a  beautiful   deep  ' 
I    §r^*"-     "^^^  flowers  are  fimall  and  inconsiderable. 
B    ^  '*€  fruit  H  a  kind  of  nut,  of  the   bigness  of  ft 
W      ^^11  walnutj  and  of  a  brown  colour  and  firm  aub- 
W       ^>lce.     When  ripe,  it  divides  into  several  partf, 

f      *^d  the  seeds  fall  out. 

L  The  fruit  is  the  only   part  used.      It  is  t«  be 
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.  '.'^gathered  before  it  bursts,  and  chrefuUy  dried  i 

-,  ^"P^^"  in  powder ;    five  and   twenty  grains  b  Ihe 

-""•<lo6e.      It    is   an    excellent    balsamic  and  styptic. 

It  -stops  the  bleeding  of  the    nose,   and    is  good 

■    s.\  against  spitting   of    blood,   bloody-flux,    and  over- 

-flowing  of  the  menses.      We  are  not  aware  ho* 

-  *  powerful  a  remedy    it    is ;    few  things  are  eqiBl 

V.tlt  it. 


CoMHO!|i  Dafi^-odill.     J^'arcissu$. 


'■W^^ 


A  WILD  English  plant,  with  narrow  lea\'«s'1 
gi-eat  yellow  flowers,  common  in  our  gardeni 
in  its  own  form,  and  in  a  great  variety  ofriMpei 
Ihat  culture  has  given  it.  In  its  wild  state,  it  ii 
about  a  foot  high.  The  leaves  are  long,  natnnr. 
grassy,  and  of  a  deep  green,  and  they  are  nearly 
as  (all  as  the  stalk.  The  stalk  is  roDBdish,  bitf 
somewhat  flatted  and  edged.  The  flower  is  bi^ 
and  single  ;  it  stands  at  the  top  of  the  stalk,  and  by 
its  weight  presses  it  down  a  little.  The  root  is  rwind 
and  white. 

The  fresh  root  is  to  be  used,  and  'lis  very  caiy 
to  have  it  always  in  readiness  in  a  garden  ;  and 
very  useful,  for  it  has  great  virtues.  Given  in- 
ternally, in  a  small  quantity,  it  acts  as  a  vomit, 
And  afterwards  purges  a  little ;  and  it  is  cxoellaU 
against  all  obstructions.  The  best  vniy  of  gmag 
.it  is  in  form  of  Ihe  juice  pressed  out  with  seoic 
white  wine,  but  its  principal  uses  are  extertw^r. 
The  eastern  nations  hnve  a  peculiar  way  of  dnf- 
ing  the  thick  roots  of  plants,  especially  if  ihey 
.are  full  of  a  slimy  juice  as  this  ii :  they  put 
them  to  soak  in  water,  and  then  hang  them  wer 
ttie  steam  of  a  pot  in  which  rice  is  boiling  ;  nfler 
this  they  string  them  up,  and  they  beoooie  l 
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transparent  and  horny.  It  would  be  wortli 
while  to  try  ihe  melhod  npoa  this  root  and  spnie 
others  of  our  own  growth  ;  which,  because  of  this 
ilimy  juice,  we  cannot  well  dry  any  other  way ; 
probably  this  would  lose  its  vumiting  quality 
when  dried,  and  would  act  only  aa  an  opener  of 
ob»lructions,  in  which  case,  it  might  be  given  in 
repeated  doses  ;  for  at  present  nobody  will  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  take  it  often. 

The  fresh  root  bruised  and  applied  to  fresh 
wounds  heals  lliem  very  suddenly.  Applied  ta 
strains  and  bruises,  it  is  also  excellent,  taking  away 
Ihe  swelling  and  paiit. 

Great  Daisy.     Bellia  major. 

A  BEAiTiFCL  and  i^fately  wild  plant,  which,  if 
tt  were  not  frequent  in  our  helds,  woidd  doubt- 
less be  esteemed  in  gardens,  ll  grows  to  a  foot 
itigh.  The  stalks  are  angulated,  slender,  but  firm 
and  upright :  the  leaves  are  oblong,  narrow, 
dented  round  the  edges,  and  of  a  beautiful  deep 
green.  The  flowers  stand  on  the  tops  of  the 
branches.  They  are  white,  and  an  inch  broad  ; 
Tcry  like  Itie  white  China  stai-wort  so  much  esteemed 
in  our  gardens.     The  root  is  slender. 

The  ilowei-B  are  the  part  used.  They  are  to  be 
^thered  when  newly  opened,  and  dried,  and  may 
aflerw-ards  be  given  in  powder  or  infusion.  They 
arc  good  against  coughs  and  shortness  of  breath, 
and  in  all  disorders  of  the  lungs.  They  are  balsamic 
and  strengdiening. 

LrrriE  DaTsy.     SeRis  minor. 

A  ntEiTY  wild  plant,  too  common  to  need 
much  deicriptioB,  but  too  much  neglected  for  it» 
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Tiitan.      The   leaver  are  oblonr.  broad,  and 


a 


The  st;^lk«  are  three  or  four  inches  hi^^ 
and  have  no  leave*.      The  tio\%eis  grow   ene    -^ 
each  gialk,  and  are  of  liic  breadth  of  a  ^hilIing,  a^*^ 
whitish  or  reddii^h.      The   root  is  composed 
TO«t  quantity  cf  fibres. 

The  rrx>i$  fresh  sraihered  and  g^ven  in  a 
decoction,   arc  excellent  agair.^  the  scorvy  ; 
use  of  them  mu«t  be  continued  some  time,  bat 
event  will  make  amends  for  the  trouble.     Peop 
give  these  roots  boiled  in  milk  to  keep  poppies  fir^: 
growing,  but  they  have  no  such  effects.. 

Dandeuox.     Dens  Uonis. 

Another   of   our   wild,  plants    too   common 
need  much  descripljrJit;;- '  ij^^^ 
somewhat  broad^  and  difeply  usdented  at  the  ec 
The  stalks  are  nak^,  -IkMlqw^^^^green^  upright, 
six,  ei^ht,  or  ten  iRch^.Jygb;  one  flower  starn 
on  each,  which  is  large;  yiUow,  and  composed 
a  great  quantity  of  leaves,  and  seeds  which  fol^ 
this  have  a  downy  matter  affixed  to  them.      '^ 
whole  head  of  them  appears  globular.     The 
is  long:,  large,  and  white.     The  whole  plant  is 
of  a  milky  juice,  the  root  most  of  all.     This  ru 
from  it  when  broken,  and  is  bitterish,  but  not  dt 
agreeable. 

The  root,  fresh  gathered  and  boiled,  makes 
excellent  decoction  to  promote  urine,    and  bri 
away  gravel.     The  leaves  may  be  eaten  as 
when  very  young,  and  if  taken  this  way  in  sufficiei 
quantity^  they  are  good  against  the  scurvy. 

Red  Darnell.     Lolium  rubrum. 

A  Wiw  grass^   very  common  about  way-sidfeff^ 
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ietin^ished  by  its  stubborn  staTks  and  low 
I.  It  is  not  above  a  foot  high,  often  mudi 
The  leaves  are  narrow,  short,  and  of  a 
green.  The  stalk  is  thick,  reddish,  some- 
latted,  and  upright.  The  ear  is  Bat ;  and 
iposed  of  a  double  row  of  !»hort  spikes  :  this, 
1  as  the  stalk,  is  often  of  a  purphsli  colour. 
Kit  is  composed  of  a  great  quantity  of  ^vhiti«h 

:  roots  are  to  be  used  ;  and  they  are  best  dried 
iven  in  powder.  They  are  a  very  excellent 
;ent;  good  against  purging,  overflowing  of 
enses,  and  all  other  fluxes,  and  bleeding; 
!  last  operation  is  alow,  and  tliey  must  be  con- 
'Tis  a  medicine  filler,  therefore,  for  har 
complaints  of  thJrfeind;  tlian  sudden  iflness. 
re  is  an  old-<iptttioi(  that  the  seeds  of  darnel), 
jy  chance  mixed  wllh  corn,  and  made  into 

which  may  hitppen,  when  it  grows  in  corn- 
nccoeions  dia.ztnesfi;pf.  the  head,  sickness  of 
mach,  and  afl  the-hdd  effects  of  drunkenness  : 
re  said  also  to  hurt  the  eyes ;  but  we  have 
ittle  assurance  of  tliese  effects  ;  nor  are  they 
robable.  They  properly  belong  to  another 
if  darnell,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  white 
I ;  which  is  a  taller  plant,  and  more  common 
n-fields  than  the  red ;'  hut  Uiis  b  very  much 
suspected  upon  the  face  of  the  account.  The 
18  make  frequent  mention  of  this  kind  of 
I,  growing,  to  their  great  distress,  among  the 
;  but  by  the  accidental  hints  some  bav« 
about  its  height,  and  the  shape  of  its  ear, 
eem  to  have  meant  die  common  dog's  grass 
ich  grass,  under  that  name  ;  though  others 
eemed  to  understand  the  distinction.  In  this 
ain^,    however,    remains    the    matter  about 

particular  kind  of  grase  was  really  accused 
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of  possessing  these  had  qualities:  but  it  is  most 
probable  that  they  belong  to  neither;  and  that 
&ncy^  rather  than  any  thing  really  known,  gave 
Inith  to  the  opinion. 

Date  Tree«     Palma  dactylifera. 

A  TUBE  of  the  irarmer  countries^  very  unlike 
those  of  our  part  of  the  world.  The  trunk  is  thick 
and  tall^  and  is  all  the  way  up  of  the  same  bignes  ; 
it  has  no  bark^  but  is  covered  vrith  the  rudiments  of 
kaves,  and  the  inner  part  of  the  trunk  when  it  ii 
young  is  eatable.  At  the  top  of  the  trunk  stand  a 
vast  quantity  of  leaves^  some  erect  and  some  droop- 
ingj  and  from  the  bosoms  of  these  grow  the  flowen 
and  the  fruit ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  flowen 
gre\v  upon  the  trees  only^  and  the  fruit  oa  tome 
others.  If  there  be  not  a  tree  of  the  male  kind,  thit 
is  a  flowering  tree  near  the  fruit  of  the  female,  it 
will  never  naturally  ripen.  In  tliis  case  they  cat 
ofi*  bunches  of  the  flo^vers,  and  shake  them  Ofer 
the  head  of  the  female  tree^  and  this  answws  the 
purpose. 

All  plants  have  what  may  be  called  male  and  fe* 
male  parts  in  their  flowers.  The  male  parts  are 
certain  dusty  particles  :  the  female  parts  are  the 
rudiments  of  (he  fruits.  In  some  plants  these  are 
in  the  same  flowers  as  in  the  tulip.  Those  Uad 
grains  which  dust  the  hands  ai*e  the  mate  part,  and 
the  green  thing  in  the  middle  of  theui  is  the  female : 
it  becomes  afterwards  the  fruit  or  seed-vessel.  In 
other  plants^  as  melons,  and  many  more,  the  male 
parfs  grow  in  some  flowers,  and  the  female  parts  in 
others,  on  the  same  plant :  and  in  others^  the  male 
flowers  and  the  female  grow  upon  absolutely  dif- 
ferent plants,  but  of  the  same  kind.  This  is  the  case 
in  the  date  tree  as  we  sec,  and  it  is  the  same^  though 
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■yff  do  not  much  regard  it,  m  hemp,  spinage,  and 
many  oliiej's. 

The  fruit  of  Uie  date  is  the  only  part  used,  it 
is  as  tliick  as  a  man's  thiimbj  and  nearly  as  long,  of 
a  sweet  taste,  and  composed  of  a  juicy  pulp,  in  a 
tender  skin,  with  a  stone  within  it.  They  are 
strengthening  and  someivhat  astringent,  but  we  do 
Dot  much  use  them. 

Detil's  Bit.     Sucma. 

A  WILD  pknt  in  our  meadows,  with  slender  stalks, 
end  glohous  llowers.  It  grows  two  feet  hi^.  The 
stalks  are  round,  6rm,  and  upright,  and  divided 
into  several  branches:  tliey  have  two  httle  leaves  at 
cacti  joint.  The  flowers  are  as  big  m  a  small 
tt-alnul,  and  composed  of  many  little  ones ;  their 
colotir  is  very  strong  und  beautiful.  The  haves 
vrhich  grow  from  the  root  are  (bur  inches  long,  an 
inch  broad,  obtn«e,  of  a  dark  green,  and  a  MUie 
hairy,  not  at  all  divided,  or  so  much  as  indented,  at 
the  edges.  The  roots  are  white,  and  composed  (^ 
a  thick  head,  which  terminates  abruptly,  as  if  it  had 
been  bitten  or  broken  oif,  and  of  a  multitude  of 
fibres.  The  Devil,  as  old  women  say,  bit  it  airay, 
envying  mankind  its  virtues. 

The  leaves  are  to  be  gathered  before  the  stalks 
appear.  They  are  good  against  cougiw,  and  the 
disorder  of  the  lungs,  given  in  decoction.  The 
root  dried  and  given  in  powder  promotes  sweat, 
and  ia  a  good  medicine  in  fevers,  bnt  we  neglect  it. 

Dill.     Aitethum. 

An  HmbellifcTOUB   plant,  kept  in  our   gawlens, 

principally  for  the  use  of  the  kitchen.     The  stalk 

;■  is  round,  striated,  hollow,  upright,  three  fett  high, 
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L  snd  divided  into  a  great  many  branched.  The 
[  are  divided  into  numerous,  narrow,  and  long*  parto, 
I JD)  the  manner  of  fennel ;  but  they  are  not  so  hrge. 
I  "^he  flowers  are  small  and  yellow ;  they  stand  in 
I  xliisters  on  the  lops  of  the  branches.  The  net 
ns  long.  The  seeds  of  dill  are  good  against  the 
I  ucolic ;  and  they  are  said  to  be  a  specihc  agaiiut 
the  hiccough,  but  I  have  known  them  tried  m(b- 
^  out  success. 


Drtander.     Lepidium. 


4 


A  TALL  plant,  with  broad  leaves  and  liUle 
flowers ;  wild  in  some  places,  and  frequent  n 
'  jOur  gardens.  It  grows  a  yard  high.  The  stallu 
'  ttre  round,  firm,  of  a  pale  green,  and  very  mocli 
branched.  The  leaves  are  large  towanb  the 
!  JwKom,  smaller  upwards,  and  (he  flowera  Btaad 
a  kind  of  loose  spikes  ;  the  lower  leaves  are 
jautifully  indented,  the  othci-s  scarce  at  all :  the 
.  «eeds  are  contained  in  little  roundish  capsules,  and 
I  Itre  of  a  hot  and  pungent  taste. 

The  leaves  of  dillander,  fresh  gathered  and  boil- 
'  'jed  in  water,  make  a  decoction  that  wnrkji  by 
I  >nd  promoter  the  menses :    lliey  arc  also 
promote  the  necessary  di8chai^;eB  after  delivei 

1         D^TA^fY  OF  Crete.     Dictamuns  CreticasJ 

A  VERV  pretty  Httlo  plant,  native  of  the  Eul, 
jHid  kept  in  some  of  our  curious  people's  gardeoi. 
It  has  been  famous  for  its  virtues,  but  they  sturf 
more  upon  tlie  credit  of  report  than  experience. 
It  is  six  or  eight  inches  high,  the  stalks  are  muarc, 
[  ^ndcr,  hard,  woody,  and  branched.  The  leaves 
e  short,  t»¥iad,  and  roundish  ;  they  stand  two  at 
every  Joint,  and  ar«  covered  with  a  white  %     ** 


indlMtl-      I 
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ihalter.  The  flowers  are  small  and  piirple :  Ihoy 
■grow  in  oblong  and  slender  sc'aly  heads,  in  tlio 
nianner  of  those  of  orij^num  ;  aiitl  these  heads  are 
themselves  very  beautiful,  being-  variegated  with 
green  and  purple.  The  «holc  pJant  has  a  fragrant 
Mnell.  i 

The  leave:)  are  used,  our  druggists  keep  them 
^ried.  The  old  writers  attribute  miracles  to  it  in 
the  care  of  wounds  ;  at  present  it  is  seldom  used 
ftone ;  but  it  is  good  in  nervous  disorders,  and 
"  promotes  the  menses,  aiid  strengthens  Uie  sto- 
ffittch. 

Wmtte  Dittamv.     Fraxinella. 

A  TEtty  beautiful  plant,  nntive  <rf  many  of  the 
"■•riner  parts  of  Europe ;    but  with  us  kept  only 
"     gardens.      It  is  three   feet  high,    very    much 
_  J'^iiched,  and  very  beautiful.     The  stalks  are  round, 
l^ck,  firm,  and  of  a  green  or  pufphsh  colour.     The 
'™*Ves  stand  irregularly  on  (liem,  and  are  like  those 
'*f   the  ash  tree,   only  smaller.      The   flowers   are 
f**"^  aid  elegant :  tlicy  are  of  a  pale  red,  white,  i>r 
**^ped ;  and  they  stand  in  a  kind  of  spikes  at  thtf 
|*P  of  the  branches.      The  whole  plant  is  covered 
^'t    the  Slimmer    months  with    a    kind  of  balsam, 
'■fhjfh  Is  glutinous  to  the  touch,  and  of  a  very  fra- 
^nt  smell.     This  is  so  inflammable,  that  if  a  candle 
^  brought  near  any  part  of  the  plant,  it  takes  fire 
3iiii  goes  off  in  a  flasli  all  over  tlic  plant.      This 
docs  it  no  harm,  and  may  be  repeated  after  three  or 
fi'ur  days,  a  new  quantity  of  the  balsam  being  pro- 
duced iD  llat  time.     The  roots  of  this  plant  are  the 
only  part  used,  and  they  are  kept  dry  by  the  drug- 
gists.     They   are    commended  in    fevers,    and    in 
nervous  and   hysteric  cases,   but   their  virtues  are 
rot  great.     I  have  found  an  infusion  of  Ibe  tops  of 


the  ))1ai)t  a  very  pleasant  and  cxcellenl  medicine  ia 
Ihe  gravel ;  it  wDrks  powerfully  by  urine,  aod  giiet 
ca%  in  those  coliry  pains  wlucli  frequently  ajJciul 
tfpoD  liie  disorder. 

Shart-pointed  Dock.     Lapathuin  folio  aciitfi. 

A  COMMON  plant,  tike  the  ordilian'  dock,  bnl 
somewhat  handaomci-,  and  tli-itiugui»)he4  by  tlw 
ligurc  of  iLs  leaves,  wliirl)  an;  .'*har|>-poinled,  M 
obtuse  as  io  that,  aiut  aiv  aUo  soincvrhat  narrower 
and  lonfjor.  Tlit-  plant  mims  three  foot  bigh. 
The  stalkf)  are  erect,  greni.  round,  j^trialed  Md 
branched.  The  leaves  arc  of  a  line  green,  Bmooth, 
neither  crumpled  on  the  surlare,  nor  curled  at  ttie 
edges,  and  have  large  rib*.  The  ilowcrs  arc  finiall, 
»t  tirst  greenish,  (hen  piiler.  and  la*tly,  they  dry  and 
6ecomc  hronn.  The  rout  ib  long,  Itiick,  and  of  s 
tawny  colour. 

The  root  is  the  part.  U8ed.  Il  is  excellot 
against  the  scurvy,  and  is  one  of  tlie  best  thing*  sc 
kaowj  for  wh^  is  called  sweetening  ttie  hluod.  U 
ia  heat  given  in  diet  drinks  and  dccoctiuus.  Viti 
outwardly,  it  cures  the  itch,  and  otlier  foiUficffof 
Uic  skin  ;  it  shoulil  be  bout  up  with  lard  for  tlu* 
purpose. 

GntiT  vrxTsu  Dock.     Il^drolapatkum  maxttHum- 

Thr  is  Ihe  largest  of  all  tlie  duck  kinds ;  llic^ 
have  a  general  resemblance  of  one  anoliKf,  bqt  ib» 
is  most  of  all  like  to  the  last  describe^)  iu  ilA  "»»* 
net  of  growth,  iliough  vastly  kirger.  It  is  &v- 
qncnt  about  waters,  and  is  me  or  six  feet  hi)(b. 
llie  stalks  arc  round,  striated,  (hick,  oikI  very  op- 
rigflt,  branched  a  lllUe,  and  hollow.     I'hc  Umtcs 

i  VasUjf  larga;    of  a  pale  gTfVI.Q 
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end  eharp  at  the,  point.  Tlic  flowers  are  small, 
and  of  B  greenish  colour^  with  some  wliitc  threads, 
and  Itiey  afterwards  become  Ijrowii.     The  root  is 


large,  long,  and  ot'  a  reddish  bioivii. 
ft  if*  a  good  remedy  in  die  scurvy*  . 


The  root  con- 
tains the  greatest  virtues,  and  it.  is  to  be  given  in 
diet  drinks.  The  seeds  of  Uiis  and  nil  other  docks 
are  astringent,  aiid  good  against  ptU^ngs. 

Garden  Dom,  called  Monks'  Rhubarr.    Lopatkum 
sativum,  palieiiUa. 

A  TALL  plant  of  the  dock  kind,  a  native  of 
Italy,  and  kept  in  our  gardens  for  its  virtues.  It 
grows  six  or  seven  feet  high.  The  stalk  is  round, 
striated,  tliick,  upright,  and  firm.  The  leaves  are 
*cry  large,  long,  and  are  pointed  at  the  extremity  ; 
(hey  rtand  upon  thick  hullowcd  fool-stalks ;  and 
the  main  stalk  of  tlic  plant  is  also  frequently  red. 
The  ftowcFK  are  like  those  of  the  oUier  docks^ 
greenish  and  white  at  first,  but  after\rards  brown  ; 
utit  they  are  larger  Ihan  in  almost  any  other  kind. 
The  root  is  very  large,  long,  and  divided  ;  the  outer 
coal  is  of  a  bromnsh  yellow ;  within,  it  is  yellow 
mixed  uith  red.  This  is  the  part  used  ;  it  lias  been 
f.illed  monks'  rhubarb,  from  its  possessing  some  of  the 
virtues  of  tlie  true  rhubarb ;  but  it  possesses  them 
rnity  in  a  slight  degree,  it  is  very  little  purgative, 
una  less  astringent.  It  ^vorks  by  urine  as  »vell  as 
ilool,  and  is  good  in  the  jaundice,  and  other  disor- 
ders arising  from  obstructions. 

There  is  another  plant  of  the  dock  kind,  called 
bastard  rhubarb,  kept  in  some  gardens^  and  mista- 
ken for  this.     The  leaves  of  it  are  roundish.     It  has 

'Ae  B^mc  virtues  with  the  monks'  rhubarb,  but  in  a 
miirh  lesft  degree,  m>  that  it  is  very  wrong  to  use  it 

*  In  its  plajJe 
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Dodder.     Cuscuta. 

A  TERY  strange  and  singular  plant,  but  not 
uncommon  with  us.  It  consists  of  only  stalks  an4 
flowers^  for  there  are  no  leaves,  nor  the  least 
resemblance  of  any.  The  stalks  arc  a  foot  or  tm 
in  length,  and  tihey  fasten  themselves  to  ether 
pl;ints ;  they  are  of  a  purplish  colour,  as  thi(:k  w 
a  small  pack-thread,  and  considerably  tough  and 
firm.  These  wind  themselves  about  the  braucbei 
of  the  plants,  and  entangle  tliemselves  also  with 
one  another  in  such  a  manner,  that  there  is  no  end 
f)f  tlie  perplexity  of  tracing  and  unfolding  Ibem. 
The  flowers  grow  in  little  heads,  and  are  ^nudl  and 
reddish,  four  little  seeds  succeed  to  each  of  them. 

Dodder  is  best  fresh  gathered  \  it  is  to  be  boiled 
in  water  with  a  little  ginger  and  allspice,  and 
the  decoction  works  by  stool  briskly  ;  it  also  opens 
obstructions  of  the  liver,  and  is  good  in  the  Jaun- 
dice, and  many  other  disorders  arising  from  the  liks 
cause. 

The  dodder  which  grows  upon  the  garden  thymes 
has  been  used  to  be  ]jrcferred  to  the  others,  and 
has  been  supposed  to  possess  peculiar  virtues,  from 
the  plant  on  which  it  grows  ;  but  this  is  imagi- 
nary: experience  shews  it  to  be  only  a  purge  ai 
the  other,  and  weaker.  The  common  dodder  ii 
proferdble  to  it  with  us,  l)ccause  we  can  gather  it 
fresh,  the  other  is  imported,  and  we  only  have  it 
dry;  and  it  often  lo^^os  a  great  deal  of  its  virtue  ill 
the  hands  of  the  druggist. 

Dog  mercury.     Cynocravihe, 

A  COMMON  and  poisonous  plant  named  here»  not 
as  a  medicine,  but  that  people  who  gather  herbsj 
for  whatever  use,   may   guard   against  it.      It  il 
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^mon  andfr  hedges;  and  in  the  earlier  part  of 
te  year  makes  a  pretty  appearance.  People  might 
Kry  naturally  be  tempted  to  eat  of  it  among  other 
jring  herbs,  for  there  U  nothing  forbidding  in  its 
beet ;  and  ivhat  is  mucli  worse,  the  autlims  most 
xely  to  he  consulted  on  suph  an  occasion,  might 
■d  those  into  it  whom  they  ought  to  have  guarded 
ninst  it. 

..It  is  about  a  foot  high,  and  iias  but  few  leaves, 
gt  tliey  are  large.  The  stalk  is  round,  thiA, 
Blitish,  pointed,  and  a  little  hairy ;  the  leaves 
land  principally  toward  the  top,  four,  five,  or  six. 
Mdom  more :  tliey  are  long  and  considerably 
p»d,  sharp-pointed,  notched  about  the  edges,  and 
|lUtle  hairy.  The  flowers  are  inconsiderable  :  they 
pnd  in  a  kind  of.  spikes  ut  the  tups  of  the  stalks'; 

EA  the  seeds  are  on  separate  plants,  [they  are  dou- 
!  and  roundisli.  Tbe  herb  has  been  from  thi« 
rided  into  two  kinds,  male  and  female,  but  they 
||ve  in  earher  time  given  ilie  distinctions  of  the  sex 
(long.  Those  which  bear  the  spikes  of  flowera 
fe  the  male  planls  ;  the  others,  notwithstanding  any 
l^idental  resemblance,  female, 
p  There  is  not  a  more  fatal  plant,  native  of  our 
nntry  than  this ;  many  have  been  known  to 
le  by  eating  it  boiled  with  tlieir  foo<l ;  and  pro- 
^ly  many  also,  whom  we  have  not  lieard  of :  yet 
ie  writers  of  English  Herbals  say  nothing  of  this. 
ferrard,  an  honest  and  plain  writer,  but  ignorant 
%  dirt,  say,  it  is  thought  they  agree  with  the 
^er  mercuries  in  nature.  These  other  mercnriei! 
|e  eatable ;  thercfuC,  who  would  scruple  on  this 
Kount,  to  eat  also  this.  Johnson,  who  put]  forth 
ftother  edition  of  thi.'^  book,  and  called  it  Gerrard 
kbaculntcd,  from  the  amending  the  faults  of  the 
IJ^inal  author,  says  nothing  to  contradict  it :  but 
per  Mine  idle  obBervAtiona  upon  oth^r  herba  of  lixe 
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wmc  name,  b\it  vefy  different  q»Mlities,  wfiich  \^ 
he  t^ems  lo  aiipposp  of  (he  same  nature^  leaves  Vi 
reader  to  suppose,  that  he  meant  equally  anj  of  (be 
hinds  of  mcrcnry,  fw  the  purposes  he  names  ;  anil, 
like  his  predecessor  Gefard.  supposed  them  nil  Cn  be 
■like  ;  those  wfe,  and  (hose,  poisonous.  It  u  trw, 
Mr.  Ray,  in  hi9  Synop<<ts  of  the  British  planU, 
gives  an  account  of  it  as  a  poison,  and  must  suffio- 
ently  warn  all  who  read  him,  from  the  herb ;  but 
who  reads  him  ?  His  book  in  which  this  is  mentionn* 
ii  written  in  Latin  ;  and  those  who  n^nt  the  infor- 
mation cannot  read  it. 

This  is  not  only  the  case  in  one  or  two  particohirt, 
it  is  ao  in  all.  To  epeak  generally,  the  books  i»Hrii 
contain  real  knowledge  are  (vritlpn  in  Lrtin. 
throiigh  an  oslentiition  of  their,  authors,  to  irtie« 
tiieir  learniTtg,  or  a  pride  in  having  them  refcdiB 
other  nations  as  well  as  here ;  and  those  we  \^»^ 
in  English  are  ignorant  ;  despiserf  by  the  pensoiw  of 
judgTiient,  and  fit  only  to  mislead.  If  (hey  enu- 
merate virtues,  they  girc  Hiem  at  random,  or  yh"f 
too  many  feisc  among  th^  true,  that  (he  rraier 
knows  not  what  to  choose  ;  or  their  real  igwuwiw 
mingks  poisons  with  ^Ua^ls,  as  we  see  in  the  prrMot 
instance  :  nor  is  any  more  regard  to  be  puid  (o«b.\l 
Aey  say  of  herbs,  from  certain  great  namen  tJiej 
qHOte.  BioscoriA's  and  Oaten  were  indeed  gfwt 
phyaicKinB ;  but  men  like  these  arc  not  qotHiBfl 
to  profit  from  Ihciv  labours,.  The  nami-a  tif  plfliKi 
have  been  ehttiTged  so  often  since  iheip  lime.  lW 
If  e  do  not  know  vrtuit  llicy  ineam  by  seremt :  ami  i 
is  easy  t«r  ^uch  sad-  pmlicients  m  lhe«fr,  to  ree«f< 
of  one  plant  what  they  spoke  "f  another:  beniAe^ 
even  in  their  be^t  trpitings.  lliere  iir  a  fpvat  dnlnf 
rrror  and'  M\y.  ab  may  be  nrrn  in  a  qnoution  of  *• 
JfthnsOn's  from  them,  adde<t  (o  Oerardf  in  thw  •«? 
Wb|ri|^S[m^fl|[.<)f  one  of  the  kimk  «( 
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fc^cury.  duitingiiUhecI  like  this  pulsoiuius  kind, 
i>  male  und  female,  lie  says,  '  tliat  the  mtilc  kiutt 
*C()ntIucta  to  the  jfcneratioii  of  buy«,  aiid  die  fenulo 
*pf  i^irU.'  Such  h  the  matter,  that  a  tuptrlority 
bi  one  of  these  authors  ovtr  the  other,  qualified 
pun  to  add  to  liis  book :  surh  are  the  Eiiglutt 
{looks  that  are  extant  upon  (his  subject ,  and  such 
^  direction  offered  to  itie  chariluble  coiifouiidiug 
CBlabIc  herbs  with  poisons.  This  has  been  oiie 
great  reason  of  writing  the  present  book,  that  there 
biay  be  one  guide  and  direction  at  least,  to  be  de- 
pended upon ;  and  this  lis  author  has  thought  pro- 
ber to  say  ^t  large  upon  tiie  immediate  occasion, 
Bul^f  than  in  a  preface ;  bccaiiic  there  it  mmt 
Uive  been  accompanied  with  a  needless  repi^tilioq, 
|pd  perhaps  uould  not  have  been  observed  by  many. 
Irho  may  have  recourse  (u  tlic  book. 

Doc  Toonr.     Dens  canhms. 

A  TEBY  pretty  titdc  plant,  with  tn-o  bl'oad  leaves 
and  a  large  drooping  flower  ;  c.ommi)n  in  Italy  and 
Cermany,  and  frequent  in  our  gardenia.  It  is  6x9 
or  six  inches  high.  The  statk  is  rounj,  slender, 
weak,  and  greenish  towards  the  top  ;  orteu  whita  at 
the  bottom.  The  leaves  stand  u  little  height  above 
ihe  ground  :  Ihcy  are  oblong,  somewhat  broad,  of  9 
beautiful  green,  not  at  all  dented  at  the  edges,  and 
blunt  at  the  end  :  they  inclose  the  stalk  at  the  base. 
The  Oower  is  large  and  while,  but  with  a  tinge  uf 
rcddi'h ;  it  hangn  down,  and  is  long,  hollow,  and 
vcrj*  elegant.  The  root  is  roundish,  and  has  some 
flbres  growing  from  its  bottom  ;  il  h  full  of  a  slimy 
joice. 

The  fresh  gathered  roots  are  used  ;  for  they  dry 
very  ill,  and  generally  loose  their  virtues  entirely. 
They  arc  good  against  worms  ia  children,  and  take 
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a  surprising  and  speciiy  effect  against  tliose  vicXtrA 
paiDS  in  the  belly,  ^^liich  are  oivinp  to  those  crea- 
tures. The  best  way  of  pr'ving  thein  is  in  the  ex- 
pressed juice ;  or  if  children  will  not  take  that, 
they  may  be  boiled  in  milk,  to  which  they  give  very 
little  taste.  It  is  a  powerful  remedy;  andaunw 
dose  will  take  effect,  especially  of  the  juice ;  » 
that  it  is  best  lo  begin  with  very  little,  and  as  .tta( 
is  well  borne,  to  increase  tlie  quantity. 

Db.icons.     Draeonlium. 


'  A  FINE,  tall,  and  beautiful  plant ;  kefi 
gardens  for  it^  use  in  medicine,  m  well  as  fiir  its 
appearance.  It  is  four  feet  high.  The  stalk  B 
thick,  round,  and  firm ;  perfectly  smooth,  and 
painted  on  the  surface  with  scvcnti  colours  ;  purplf, 
white,  green,  and  others.  The  leaves  are  wry 
large,  and  stand  on  long  foot-stalks  :  tliev  are  of  > 
deep  and  strong  green  ;  and  each  is  divided  iab) 
several  portions  in  the  manner  of '  fingers,  "the 
flower  is  like  that  of  the  common  aruni  or  cuckovr 
pint :  it  is  contained  in  a  hollow  green  case,  of  ■ 
deep  purple  within,  and  the  pistil  is  also  of  a  deep 
purple  ;  after  tins  is  fallen,  appear  as  in  tbe  antm, 
large  red  berries  in  a  cluster.  The  whole  plant  '» 
of  an  acrid  and  insupporlable  taatc. 

The  whole  plant  is  to  be  gathered  when  in  flowff. 
and  dried  ;  il  may  afterwards  be  given  in  derocfiie. 
powder,  or  olhermse.  It  was  v-astly  enUVtned  tut 
malignant  fevers,  and  in  the  small  pox  ;  but  it  htf 
of  late  Inst  much  of  its  credit :  at  present  tt  it  an)) 
n^ed  in  aonie  compositions  ^ 


DriARos's  Olood  Tree.     Sanguis  draeonh 
flrhor. 

A  VERr  bcanfitul  tree  nntivp  of  tlic  Canarie!, 
id  Rime  oflier  plucos.  It  is  of  the  palm  kind,  nnd 
ic  of  Ihe  handaomrHt  of  them-  The  trunk  is  niiked 
II  llie  way  to  the  top,  and  there  stand  nn  its  sumtnil 
pjent  qiiaiility  of  loaves,  lonp;,  rarroiv,  and  pointed 
Ihe  ends ;  of  a  blniNh  green  colour,  and  not 
ilikc  liie  leaTes  of  our  fliig's.  The  fniil  is  round, 
id  is  of  the  bigness  of  a  walnut  with  iLe  green 
ind  npon  it. 

The  dra{3;on's  blood  is  a  red  friable  resin.     Our 

ij^gi<itii  keep  it :  the  best  is  in  Kmrill  lumpit ;  there 

an  inferior  kind  in  rakes  or  masses.     It  is  pro- 

•d  by  cutting  tlie  trunk  of  this  tree  in  the  great 

s.       There  are  also  two  otiier  kinds  of  palm, 

sQbrd  the  same  resin.     It  is  a  very  excellent 

■rtringent  It  'n  useful  in  purgings  nnd  in  thA 
BrcrilmTing  of  the  menses,  in  spitting  of  blood,  an^ 
^  other  occasions  of  that  kind.  It  may  Ijc  given 
lit  powder. 

Dropwoht.     Filipnidulft. 

A  VERY  prettv  wild  plant,  with  tufts  of  whitish 
flowers,  and  leaven  Hnely  divided.  It  grows  two 
feet  high.  Tlie  stalk  is  nmnd.  striated,  uprij^it; 
firm,  and  branched.  The  leaves  nrc  large  and 
ilivided  into  a  great  number  of  firm  segments,' they 
rise  principally  from  the  ntot.  and  stand  on  rfeiider 
foot-slalkit.  'f  here  nre  few  lenve*  on  (heBtalks,  and 
they  are  small.  The  (lowers  are  little,  hut  they 
stand  in  great  liifts  at  tlie  lops  of  the  branrhes  :  they 
are  white  on  tlic  inside,  nnd  often  reddish  on  the 
outside.  The  seeds  nrc  (latlish,  and  grow  sevenrt 
log^ethcr.     The  rout  i;"  composed  of  a  great  rtunhe' 
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of  small  lumps,  fastened  together  by  6laments. 
This  root  is  the  part  most  u^ed  ;  it  is  good  in  6ts 
of  the  gravel,  for  it  promotes  urine  {^rentiy  and 
safely,  for  thifi  purpose  the  juice  shwild  be  given, 
or  a  strong  decoction  tif  tlic  fre*li  root.  \\'hen 
dried  it  may  be  {^iven  in  powder  lo  slop  the  while* 
Qud  purging,  it  is  a  gt^nttc  and  safea^trinpiviil. 

There  are  Beveral  other  plants  called  in  Englidi 
tiropworts,  ivhicii  arc  very  <lilVeren'  in  Ihcir  nim- 
lities,  and  one  of  (hem  is  puisonnas  in  a  temUc 
degree  ;  this  lat^t  is  called  hemlock  dropnort ;  arc 
must  therefore  be  taken  tliat  the  right  kind  is  used, 
but  this  is  sufficiently  dilferent  from  all  the  olhrrr. 
The  flower  is  composed  of  sis  little  leiives,  and  ii 
fill!  of  yellow  threads  in  the  middle  :  tlic  flowrnof 
1(11  tlie  others  are  composed  only  of  five  leave*  earb. 
They  arc  all  umbellifennis  plants,  but  this  is  not 
the  tluwers  grow  in  cluster:*,  but  not  in 
Ihey  grow  like  those  of  Ihe  ulinaria  or 
iweet 


Oi  cR-wi;i;n.      I.inticufa. 


A  BMALt  green  herb,  ronsisting  of  single/ 
raundish  leaver,  uliich  11o<u  upon  tlie  sm 
Ihe  ^Titer.  and  send  their  nx)l8  into  it  for  nomritb' 
ment,  without  sticking  them  into  the  mud.  It  if 
Uie  small  green  herb  tliat  covers  alniost  all  our 
itanding  waters  in  summer.  There  are  two  «4iin 
kinds  of  it,  one  with  smaller  leaves  and  many  fibfvi 
from  each,  another  with  only  one  fibre  from  each 
leaf;  both  these  arc  gcecn  all  over  ;  aixl  a  IbirJ 
kind  with  larger  leaves,  which  are  purjile  wtrfff- 
neati) ;  but  all  these  have  the  same  virtue,  and  it 
is  no  matter  %vhich  is  taken.  The  jnirC'i*  to  be 
given  ;  and  it  is  to  be  continued  for  scvend  dayi. 

ll  ww-ks  powerfully  by  urine.  mv\  opem  obitni*- 
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liver ;  jaundices  have  been  cured  by 


)>fim)s  of  the 
fa  singly. 


u.  Dwarf  Elder.     Ebulus. 

I  A  PUNT  80  much  resembling  the  common  dder- 
^ee,  fliat  it  may  be  easily  misliikcn  for  it  till 
examined.  It  grows  four  or  five  feet  liipfh.  The 
fblks  are  green,  ronnd,  tender,  and  upright ;  and 
^y  have  very  mnch  the  appearance  of  the  young 
(riioots  of  elder ;  but  there  h  no  woody  part  from 
jrhf^nce  they  rise.  The  leaves  are  large,  and  com- 
poeed  of  sevei-al  pairs  of  others,  as  those  of  elder, 
yrilh  nn  odd  one  at  the  end  ;  but  the^e  are  longer  than 
In  the  elder,  and  they  are  serrated  round  the  edges. 
The  flowers  are  small  and  n  hile ;  but  they  stand 
in  very  Urge  dusters  or  unibcl>',  jusl  as  those  of  the 
iddcr ;  and  they  are  surceeded  by  berries  which 
i^re  black  when  ripe ;  but  that  is  a  condition  in 
^bich  we  seldom  see  them  ;  for  the  birds  are  so 
i4bnd  of  them,  they  eat  them  as  they  come  to  ma- 
flnrity.  The  root  is  while  and  creeping ;  and  the 
iwhole  plant  dies  doMn  every  year  (o  the  ground. 
,  It  is  wild  in  England,  but  ncTt  coininon  ;  a  great 
Auanlity  of  it  gmws  at  the  back  of  C'uper's  gar- 
^Ktls.  It  may  be  diicd  :  but  the  be<it  Avay  of  giving 
j^  is  ill  the  juice.  This  work^  strongly  birth  by  stool 
— id  urine,  and  has  often  cured  dropsies. 

Over's  Weed.     Luleola. 

\.  A  VERY  singular  and  pretty  wild  plant;  it 
jrowi  on  dry  banks  and  upon  walls,  and  is  known 
1^  sight  by  its  upright  stalks,  and  very  long  spikes 
fi  greenish  yellow  flowers.  It  grows  to  four  feet 
lor  ntore  in  height.  The  stalk  is  thick,  firm,  chan- 
JH.'llL'd,  and  in  a  manner  covered  with  leaves :  titey 
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are  ifmaU  ia  proportion  (o  the  bigness  of  the  phnt, 
obUni;:;,  narrow^  and  pointed  at  the  cnds^  of  ^  yel- 
lowish green  colour^  and  not  serrated  at  the  edges ; 
a  tnft  of  the  same  kind  of  leaves,  but  somewhat 
lar^er^  surrounds  the  bottom  of  tlic  stalk.  The 
root  is  long  and  white.  The  flowers  are  small^  but 
very  numerous. 

The  flowery  tops  of  this  plant  dried,  and  gim 
in  decoction^  are  said  to  be  a  remedy  for  tlie  evil, 
but  the  repcirt  is  not  established  by  any  known  ex? 
pericncc. 

E. 

Elder.     SaniAucus. 

A  C031M0N  wild  shrub ;  it  grows  irregularly. 
The  stem  or  trunk  is  covered  with  a  rough  whiliai 
bark,  and  the  wood  is  fgnw,  but  there  is  a  holkw 
within;  this  is  smallest  in  the  largest  ]>art3  of  the 
shrub,  but  it  is  never  quite  obliterated.  The  }t>ung; 
shoots  arc  thick,  long,  and  green  ;  they  grow  quick, 
and  are  often  a  ^urd  long  betbre  tliey  begin  to  clmnge 
colour,  or  grow  woody.  These  contain  a  laige 
<|uantity  of  pith  ;  and  their  bark  as  they  stand  be^ 
comes  brownish,  and  their  under  surface  woody.  The 
leaves  arc  composed  of  several  pairs  of  otliefB, 
w  ith  an  odd  one  at  the  end :  the  flowers  stand  in 
vast  clusters,  or  umbels,  and  are  small  and  white : 
they  are  succeeded  by  berries,  which  arc  black 
Avhen  ripe,  and  are  full  of  a  purple  juice.  There 
is  another  kind  of  elder,  with  l)erries  while  when 
thoy  arc  ripe,  and  another  with  jagged  leaves,  bal 
tlic  common  elder  is  the  sort  to  be  usced. 

The  inner  bark  of  the  elder  is  a  strong  pujfre ; 
and  it  bus  been  known  to  cure  dropsies  when  taken 
jiii  time,  and  often  !\q)cat?(l.     The  flowers  arc  made 
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into  an  ointment,  by  boilinc^  them  in  lard  ti!!  tliey 
itc  almost  crisp,  and  llicii  pouring-  it  oft',  this  h 
cooling ;  Uic  juice  of  tlic  berries  is  boiled  down 
jwilh  a  little  sugar,  or  by  some  wliolly  without, 
and  this,  >vlicn  it  tomes  to  the  consistence  of  lionty, 
ibe  Vinous  rob  of  elder,  j^ood  in  colds  and  sore 
liUroHts.  A  wine  is  made  of  (ho  elderberries,  whirli 
j^Mw  the  flavour  of  Frontigmic. 

Elecampane.     Enula  campana. 

A  TALL  anil  robust  plant,  wild  in  some  parts 
<»f  England,  but  kept  in  gardens  for  the  uses  of 

■'■medicine;  it  grows  five  feet  liif!,*b,  and  the  flower 
is  yellow,  and  very  lurge.  The  stiilk  is  round, 
4iii<;k,  upright,  verv  robust,  and  reddish :  the 
Jettves  are  long,  large,  and  rougli,  and  tliey  ai'c 
^pointed  at  tlit;  ends ;  of  a  pale  green  colour. 
Tbc  flowers  grow  at  the  tops  of  the  bninches, 
«iid  have  something  like  Uie  appearance  of  a  dou- 
ble .'iun-iloHer.  They  are  t\\(>  inches  in  diameter, 
-yellow,  and  very  bcantiiul.  The  root  is  long 
.  «iid  (hick,  and  is  brown  on  the  outride,  and  \vbt(c 

^  jK'iliiifi. 

The  root  is  the  part  used  ;  we  have  it  dried  fiwn 
iGcrtnariy,  but  it  is  for  most  purposes  better  tn  lake 
.Uiat  fresh  out  of  the  garden,  wnich  we  have  here. 
Jlnrdly  any  plant  lias  more  virtues.  It  is  good  in 
inll  disorders  of  (be  breast  and  lungs,  and  it  opens 
obstructions.  It  operates  by  urine  (wnverfutly.  ^nd 
fliso  by  fnveat:  and  the  juice  of  it  will  cnre  the 
itch,  applied  externally.  Its  greatest  virtue,  how- 
ever, ii)  against  coughs,  and  for  this  puqiose  it  is 
best  taken  candied,  provided  that  be  well  done.  A 
4it(U'  of  it  may  in  ihiii  way  be  held  aTinosl  conti- 
nually in  the  moutli,  iuid  swallowed  gently,  so  that 
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U  will  take  efTect  much  better  than  by  a  la^;er'4m 
ftwallDwed  at  once. 

Elm.     Vlmus 

A  TAIL  tree,  native  of  our  iMvn   coiintr^ 

sufficiently  common  in  our  hedges.  It  grovnU 
^rcat  bin^ness.  The  hark  is  brownish,  rou^h,  and 
irrej^lar  ;  the  twi";^  arc  also  brown,  and  very  tough. 
The  leaves  are  xntall,  broad,  short,  roiio^h  to  the 
tuiicl),  and  finely  indented  about  the  ed^!«,  and  thtt 
terminate  in  a  point.  The  flowers  arc  not  regarded ; 
tlicy  appear  before  the  leaves,  and  principally  abmil 
the  topii  of  the  tree,  and  tliey  are  only  thready  ;  ihe 
scedK  arc  flat. 

The  inner  bark  of  the  elm  boiled  in  water  makw 
«me  of  tiie  bent  gari^lcs  for  a  sore  throat  that  nrn 
be  supplied  by  the  whole  list  of  medicine*.  It 
should  lie  sweetened  with  honey  of  rows ;  it  ii 
«xtrcmety  soft  and  healiuf^,  and  yet  at  Llic  mme  line 
«cry  cleansing. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  kinds  of  eln»  com- 
mon in  garden  hedf^'cs  ;  they  arc  brought  Irom  other 
ronntrie*,  b«r  ihe  bark  of  the  Kiiglish  rough  dn  Ji 
lirefcrable  to  them  all  as  a  medicine. 

Gndivi:.      Endivifi 

A  fo.MNON  garden  plant  kept  for  ballads,  h 
prows  two  feel  high,  and  the  flowers  arc  blue  ;  b«l 
we  Bee  it  a  thousand  times  with  only  the  Icatw 
for  onc«  in  a  tlower,  und  these  the  gardeners  bait 
the  Bit  of  twisting  and  curling,  and  whitening  in 
such  a  manner,  that  they  are  nearer  to  be  known, 
as  belonging  to  (lie  |)lant.  Naturally  they  are  loof 
and  narrow,  blunt  at  the  end.,  and  deeply  notdw^ 
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\A  the  edg;e»,  and  of  a  yellowish  green  colour  ;  the 
ttaiks  are  round  and  llrm,  and  the  leaves  that  ^o\v 
pa  them  are  like  those  from  the  i-oot.  but  Bmaller : 
>tfie  flowers  stand  at  the  tops  of  the  stalks  and 
^ranches,  tlteyarehlue,  and  in  8ha|>e  and  structure  like 
Btnee  uf  dundehon  :  they  arc  very  lieautiful. 

The  juice  of  endive  may  be  taken  with  great 
*  nntages  as  medicine  ;  it  coolft  the  stomach,  and 
perates  hy  urine  very  powerfully  :  il  also  openi 
Mniclions  of  the  viscera.  It  is  good  Hg;aiiist  tlie 
JBuTKlice,  and  constantly  taken  i'or  some  time,  against 
"  I  scurv'v. 


Ehvm.. 


Erjin-rium. 


A  WILD  plant,  which  grons  with  «s  by  the  S'-a 

•ide.  and    is  kept  aUo  in  gardens,  because  uf  iti 

lirtQes.       It    is    prickly     like    a    thistle,    and   the 

liole  plant  appeal's  not  given,  but  whitish.     The 

dk  is   firm,    woody,   round,    striated,   and    thick, 

i.    very     upright,    branched,    and    spi-ead    irre- 

ilarly  about.      The  loaves  are  snmll,    and    of.  a 

lie  bluish    green,   approaching    to    while  ;    they 

broad,  oblong,  and  jagged,  and  prickly.     Tlte 

iwers  grow    in   little    heads    at  the   tops  of  Ibe 

Iks,  and  there  stands  a  circle  of  small  leaves  under 

The  flowers,  separately  taken,  are  smaiJ, 

Idd  of  a  pale  greeni.sh  white,  but  the  head  of  Ihciii 

kloleranly  large.     The   root  is  long  and  slendci-. 

tld  uf  a  pleasant  taste 

I  This  is  the  part  used;  ilie  best  way  is  to  take 
Blem  candied  ;  they  are  goixl  against  coughs,  sml 
iKaknesses  of  all  kinds.  They  have  also  cauticd 
noble  virtues,  as  a  diuretic,  and  are  good  against 
9ie  jaundice  ;  for  liiif  last  purpose  a  decoction 
iMde  from  the  fresh  r»aU  is  best.  They  aiv  Ital- 
iifnic  as  well  asi  diuretic 
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EuPHORBiuM  Plant.     Euphorhiuni. 

A  VERV  strarijje  plant,   native  of  the  hot  coaiH 
ti'ies,    and  unhke    every  thinf^  tliat    is  known  in 
this  part  of  the  world.      It  is  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  and  is  of  a  solid  thick  body,  of  a  triangi* 
lar  or  else  a   square  figure,  as  thick  as  a  mtn^s 
leg,  and  is  divided  by  knots  placed  at  distanceii 
so  as  to  seem  made  up  of  several   joints.     The 
edges  of  (he  body  are  all  beset  with  very  tlnrp 
prickles ;    the  plant  itself  is  composed  only  of  t 
pulpy  soft  matter,   covered  with  a  tliick  rind,  of 
a  green  colour ;    it  abounds  with   a   milky  juice, 
but  so  acrid  that  tlicre  is  no  bearing  a  drop  of  it 
a  moment  on  the  tongue.      The  plant  often  con- 
sists of  one  single  stem,  such  as  is  just  described, 
but  frequently  it  sends  out  several  bmnches ;  iheM 
arc  naked  in  tlie  same  manner  as  the  main  aten. 
All  they  have  beside  the  prickles,   are  a  kind  of 
Uiin  films  or  membranes,  small  and  growing  from 
their    bases,  but  the    plant    is  altogether    withonl 
leaves.     The  Uowere  grow  three  together  areon; 
tiie  thorns,  and  the  fruit  is  a  vessel  containing  three 
seeds. 

The  gmn  which  sweats  out  from  this  plant,  it 
used  in  medicine  ;  it  is  yellowish  and  comes  forth 
in  small  drops,  i(s  tnsle  is  shar])  and  insupport- 
able ;  it  is  a  violent  purge,  and  is  recommended 
against  dropsies,  hut  we  scarce  ever  prescribe  it. 
it  is  so  very  ronii:h  ;  it  is  sometimes  nsed  outwanU? 
among  oilier  things  applied  to  the  feet  in  videiit 
fevers. 

EYEimiGirr.     Euphrasia. 

A  VKRY  pretty  low  herb  a>ramon  in  our  met- 
il<Avs^    ^vith    wofxiy    stalks,    and  bright  and  lild^ 
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'Ksfifgated  flowers.  It  c;row-s  six  op  eight  indies 
bif^li.  The  stalks  are  roinitl,  tliick,  firm,  fifid  very 
hard;  the  leaves  are  flat,  broad,  and  very  deeply 
iiidenled  at  the  edjfes ;  and  they  arc  of  a  bri^rlit 
Aining  preen.  The  floivers  nre  little,  and  tlicy  are 
very  bright ;  their  ground  colour  is  white,  and  they 
are  streaked  and  spotlod  with  black  and  some  other 
<latk  colours. 

This  plant  has  been  always  famoiis  for  dimnes^ 
"f  sight,  but  whether  experience  warrants  the 
fharnctcr  that  is  given  of  it  is  uncertain.  The  juicft 
»  Very  diuretic. 

P.  

Fesnel.     Fceniculnm. 

A  COMMON  garden  plant,  kept  for  its  use 
y*fc  kitchen,  rather  than  its  medicinal  virtues. 
I'  grows  six  or  eight. feet  high.  The  stalk  is 
PUnd,  hollow,  and  of  a  deep  green  colour;  (he 
.^ves  are  large,  and  divided  into  a  vast  num- 
•*>•  of  fine  aleiider  segmeuLi,  and  tliey  are  also  of 
*  deep  or  bluish  green  colour.  The  flowers  »;tand 
^  the  (ops  of  the  branches,  and  are  small  dnd 
J^llow  ;  hnt  there  grow  large  chwters  of  them  to- 
jP^ther  ;  the  seed  is  small,  dark  coloured,  and  striated, 
^^  is  of  a  sharp  acrid  la.fte  ;  the  root  is  long  and 

The  root  is  the  part  flioRt  used ;  a  decoction 
■*Hde  of  it  with  tnmmon  water,  and  given  in  large 
Viantities,  works  by  urine,  and  is  gotid  against  the 
B^vel  and  in  the  jaundice. 

Sweet  Fennel.     Fwniculum  ilidcc. 

A  OAEBEN    plant   very  like   the   common    kind. 
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but  of  a  paler  colour.  It  grows  four  feet  hij[h: 
the  stalk  "^is  rounds  hollow^  striated,  upright,  and 
branched ;' 'and  the  leaves  are  large  and  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  fine  segments,  in  the  nuiD- 
ner  of  those  of  common  fennel,  but  both  these  and 
the  stalks  are  of  a  pale  yellowish  green  colonr, 
not  so  diirk  as  in  the  other  kind.  The  flowen 
are  yellowisli,  and  stand  in  small  clusters  or  umbeb; 
the  seeds  follow,  two  after  each  flower ;  and 
they  arc  quile  dilVt^Tnt  from  those»of  the  commoa 
fennel,  in  si/c.  siiape,  colour,  and  taste.  They  are 
long,  sitMulcr,  of  a  ])ale  colour,  a  little  crooked,  and 
deeply  striated.  Their  taste  is  sweetish  and  a  little 
acrid. 

As  the  roots  are  the  part  most  used  of  the  com- 
mon fennel,  the  seeds  are  the  only  part  used  of  thii 
They  are  excellent  in  the  colic,  and  arc  used  extc^ 
Dally  wilh  sncrrss  in  pultices  to  swellings.  The 
seeds  of  the  common  fennel  are  used  by  somewhat 
lliey  are  very  hot  and  acrid.  These  are  preferaUe 
for  internal  use. 

Fknnkl  I*\.owf:r.     Nigdla. 

A  SINGVL4R  and  pntty  plant  kept  in  gardensi. 
It  grovi-s  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  stalk  is  fim, 
round,  striated,  and  upright  and  hollow.  The 
leaves  are  divided  into  a  multitude  of  fine  slender 
parts  like  those  of  fennel,  only  very  small  in  coin- 
parison,  and  thence  it  had  the  English  name  of 
fennel  flower ;  they  stand  irregularly  on  the  stalky 
and  are  of  a  pale  green .  The  flowers  stand  at  the 
tops  of  the  branches  :  they  are  singular  and  pretty ; 
the  colour  is  whitibh,  and  they  are  moderately  hrgf. 
the  green  leaves  about  them  give  them  a  very  par- 
ticular grace. 

The  juice  of  the  plant  fresh  gathered,  is  good 


for  tlic  liead-achc  ;  il  is  to  be  sniiReajm  the  nose, 
and  it  will  nccasinii  siit.-i'ziiig- ;  iini^^flf  tukeit  it 
wnrka  by  urine,  and  Is  ^tiod  in  the  jaujffc^ 

Hog's  Fennel.     Peiiccdamnnm 

A    niLD  plant  with  divided   leaves  and    amheli 

of  yellow  Hiwers,  and  tlicnce  bearing  a  remote  re- 

temblance  to  fennel.     It  g;rows  two  leet  high  :  Uic 

«Utlk     is    round,     striated,     hullow,    upright,     and 

branched.     The  leaves  are  like  tiiose  of  fennel,  but 

the   divisions  are  much  broader,  and  they  run  in 

threes.     The  flowers  are  little  and  yellow,  but  the 

clusters  of  them  are  large,  and  the  seed  is  oblong  and 

flat.     At  the  lop  nf  (he  root,  there  is  always  lound 

A  tuft  of  hairy  matter.     This  is  made  up  of  the  fibres 

of  decayed  leaves,  but  it  has  a  singular  appearance. 

The  root  is  large,  long,  and  brown,  and   this  is 

Oie  part  used  as  a  medicine.     It  is  to  be  boiled  in 

■^va-ter,  and  the  decoction  drank  night  and  morning  ; 

It     dissolves  tough    phlegm,    and     helps    asthmatic 

l>e<i[(l(; ;  it  alpo  \vork8  by  urine,  and  promotes  Uie 

RkOiscs,  and  is  good  in  all  obstructions. 

FtENucREEK     Fafiiim  Cr(cmm, 

-A  PUNT  of  the  trefoil  kind,  but  singular  in  its 
**Unner  of  growth,  ciiltiratcd  in  fields  in  many 
P"irps  for  the  sake  of  the  seed.  It  is  emollient,  It 
K"'"»nvs  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ;  the  stalks  are  round, 
^^'iated,  and  branched.  The  leaves  are  short  and 
''"Oftd :  tliey  stand  three  upon  every  stalk  as  in 
^*i  common  trefoils  :  and  are  indented  about  the 
''^;e«.  The  flowers  are  white  and  small,  nnd  they 
JJ^emble  a  pea-hIo8som  ;  the  pods  are  flat,  and  in 
.  ^**m  is  contjiined  a  (luanlity  of  yellow  seeds,  of  ai» 
•"^gular  (igurc,  and  disagreeable  smell 
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ISIale  Fern.     Filix  mas. 


A  co-tfta^weed  grovviiijj  at  llie  mots  of  trecs,"ipd 
in  dry  ditclit-tt.  It  has  no  slaik  lor  benniij;  of 
flowers^  byt  several  leaves  rise  together  t'rtmi  Ibe 
root,  and  cacli  of  these  is  in  itself  a  distinct  pUnL 
]t  is  t^vo  feet  high,  and  near  a  foot  in  breadth; 
the  stalk  is  nnked  fur  sh  or  eiglit  incheH,  and  thence 
18  set.  on  e^ch  side  witli  a  row  of  ribs  or  smaller 
stalks,  every  one  of  whjth  carries  a  double  KW 
of  smaller  leaves,  with  m  odd  one  at  the  end ;  tin 
V'hnle  together  nialiinp^  np  oue  great  leaf,  as  in  inai^ 
of  the  nnihellifcrous  planls. 

On  the  l»at:ka  of  tliesc  smaller  leaves  stand  ri* 
seeds  iu  round  clysters  ;  they  look  brown  and  dmty. 
The  root  is  long  and  (liick,  and  tiic  whole  phnt 
has  a  disagreeable  smell.  The  root  is  greathr  !•; 
commended  for  curing  the  rickets  in  diiumi 
ivith  wliat  success  il  would  be  hard  to  eay. 


FEM.ii,E  Fern.     Filix  firmina. 
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A  T\LL  and  spreading  plant,  common 
licdlhs,  and  called  bv  the  country  people  Imkn. 
It  gniws  (our  feet  high.  The  stidks  arc  miiA 
green,  and  emooth  :  the  leaves  are  set  on  eachii^t' 
iMid  arc  subdivided.  The  whole  niav  indeed  Be 
properly  called  only  one  leaf  ax  iu  thi*  maJclvni; 
but  it  has  m<ire  tbc  appearance  of  a  mimbcr  becaK 
it  is  DO  raniotis.  Tile  siiiall  leaves  or  pinnule*  which 
go  to  make  up  llie  large  ntie.  arc  oblong,  firm,  hwl 
and  of  a  dee|>  green  colour,  and  ihev  are  so  tfrvi 
that  the  «hole  plant  is  otten  three  feel  v.ide.  On  j 
the  edges  of  these  little  leaves  stand  the  «(*  1 
in  small  dusty  clusters.  Hut  they  are  not  0 
ffequent  on  (his  iw  on  the  male  fern,  for  nature  hw 
(.0  T,ell  provided  for  tlie  propngation  "^  ^'•l' 
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■  llie  roots,  ibat  Ihe  seeds  arc  less  necessary ;  and 
*'iere  it  is  so,  lliey  are  always  jirodured  more 
sparingly.  A  certain  ([uatitily  of  every  species  w 
*•*  be  kept  up,  but  tlie  earth  is  not  to  be  over-run 
*ilh  ^ny. 

'The  roots  of  female  fern  fresh  {fathered,  and 
^^fie  into  a  decoction,  aiv  a  remedy  against  that 
"^ng  and  flat  worm  in  the  bowels,  called  the  tape- 
^onu ;  no  medicine  destroys  Qiem  so  ell'ectually. 

Flowering  Fehn.     Osmiinda  rcgalis. 

There  is  somcthinfj  that  at  first  sight  appeaw 
lingular  in  the  manner  of  this  fern's  lluwering,  but 
wlieii  particularly  examined,  it  is  not  different  in 
any  thing  material  from  (he  other.  It  grows  three 
feet  liigh,  and  the  leaves  are  very  regularly  con- 
atracted,  and  very  beautiful ;  they  are  composed 
Jn  the  manner  of  the  other  ferns,  each  of  several 
mail  ones,  and  these  arc  broader  and  bigger  thanjii 
my  of  the  oUier  kinds,  not  at  all  indented  on  the 
s  ;  and  of  a  bluish  green  colour,  and  afterwards 
wisti.  Many  leaves  arise  from  the  same  root, 
only  some  few  of  them  bear  seeds.  These 
rtincipally  riw?  about  the  middle,  and  the  seeds  stand 
^^nly  on  the  upper  part  :  they  rover  ihe  whole 
nmcc  (if  the  leaf,  or  nearly  so  in  this  part,  and  the 
little  pinnules  turn  round  inwards  and  shew  their 
^clu  roimded  up.  These  are  brown  from  being 
■  covered  with  the  seeds,  and  they  have  so  different 
^an  appearance  from  all  the  rest  of  die  plant,  that  they' 
•re  called  ilo\vers.  Tlje  root  is  long  and  cxivered  ' 
»nlh  fibres.  The  plant  grows  in  boggy  places, 
but  it  ia  not  very  common  wild  in  England. 

A  decoction  of  the  fresh  roots  promotes  urine, 
■ad  Opens  obstruetionK  of  the  liver  and  !>plecti ;  it  ia 
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not  much  used^  but  I  have  kno\^ii  a  jaundice  eared 
by  it^  taken  in  the  beginning. 

Feverfew.    Matricaria. 

A  COMMON  virild  plant,  with  divided  leftra^ 
and  a  multitude  of  small  flowers  like  daisies ;  it 
grows  about  farmers'  yards.  The  stalk  is  round, 
hollow,  upright,  branched,  and  striated^  and  grows 
two  feet  high.  The  loaves  arc  large,  div'ded  into 
many  small  ones,  and  those  roundish  and  indented; 
they  arc  of  a  yellowish  green  colour,  and  particular 
smell.  The  flowers  stand  about  the  tops  of  (he 
stalks ;  they  are  small,  white  round  the  edges,  and 
yellowish  in  the  middle.  The  root  is  white,  little. 
and  inconsiderable. 

The  whole  plant  is  to  be  used  ;  it  is  best  fresh, 
but  it  preserves  some  virtue  dried  ;  it  is  to  be  given 
in  tea,  and  it  is  excellent  against  hysteric  disorders  j 
it  promotes  the  menses. 

Fig-tree.     Ficus, 

A  SHRUB  sufficiently  known  in  our  gardens.  The 
trunk  is  thick,  but  irregular,  and  the  branches,  which 
are  very  numerous,  grow  without  any  sort  of  order. 
The  leaves  are  very  large,  and  of  a  deep  blackish 
green,  broad,  divided  deeply  at  the. edges,  and  Ml 
of  a  milky  juice.  The  flower8  are  contained  within 
the  frnii.  The  fig-tree  produces  fruit  twice  ia  the 
year ;  the  first  set  in  spring,  the  secimd  towanb 
September,  but  these  last  never  ripen  witli  us.  The 
dried  fijrs  of  the  grocers  are  the  fruit  of  the  rame  urec 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  they  grow  largiT  llierr, 
an<l  ripen  hettor. 

Our  o\Mi  figs  are  wholesome  fruit,  and  they  are 
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applied  onlvnydly  to  swelliii2;s  uiHi  success,  Ihey 
soften  and  give  ease  while  llie  mailer  \a  forming 
within. 

FiGWOBT.     Scrophularia. 

A  TALL  and  regular  growing  wild  plant,  wilh 
small  deep  purple  Ilowers.  It  grows  four  I'cet 
high,  and  is  common  in  our  woods  and  ditches, 
where  there  is  little  water ;  there  is  another  kind 
of  it  in  wet  places,  called  also  water  betonv,  wbicli 
ifl  to  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  round  iiident- 
ings  of  the  leaves  ;  it  also  grow^  in  water,  or  jiist 
t)y  it :  the  right  fig^volt  only  loves  shade  nncl 
dampness,  but  not  absolute  wet.  The  stalk  i^t 
square,  upright,  hollow,  and  very  firm  ;  the  leaves 
stand  two  at  each  joint,  opposite  one  to  the  other ; 
they  are  large^  broad  at  the  base,  narrow  at  the 
point,  and  sharply  indented  ;  tliey  ^Uind  on  lonjr' 
foot-stalks,  and  they  have  the  shape  of  the  uelllc 
leaf,  but  they  are  perfectly  smooth,  and  of  a 
fihining  colour  ;  tliey  are  sometimes  green,  but  otVn 
brown,  as  is  also  the  whole  plant.  The  tlowers  arc 
very  small  and  gaping,  their  colour  is  a  blackistt 

fmrple.  The  root  is  long,  white,  and  full  of 
ittle  tubercles,  it  spreads  a  great  \ray  under  the 
farfiice.' 

The  juice  of  the  fresh  gathered  root  is  an  excellent 
sweetener  of  the  bloud  taken  in  small  doKe*;,  and 
■for  a  long  lime  together.  The  ft-esh  roots  bniise<l 
and  applied  e-Vternatly,  are  said  al^^o  to  be  excellent 
for  the  evil.  They  cool  and  give  ease  in  llie  piles, 
applied  as  a  piillice. 

B  Fir  Tree.    Abies. 

^^^nu)  tree  in  Germany,  and  many  other  p»rt9 
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«f  Europe,  but  with  iis  only  kept  in  gardens.  We 
have  no  kind  of  llic  fir  native :  what  is  called  ft6 
Scotch  fir,  is  not  a  fir.  but  a  pine. 

Tlie  fir-tree  gro\VB  to  a  considerable  height,  and 
%vitli  great  regularity.  Tlie  trunk  is  covered  with 
a  rough  and  cracked  bark,  of  a  rcsinoui*  smell ;  the 
kavcs  arc  numerous,  and  »:tand  very  beautifully  on 
the  brandies.  They  stand  in  Iwo  rows,  one  oppo 
tiite  Ui  the  other,  and  are  obtong,  but  somenbil 
broad  and  Oat.  They  arc  of  a  pale  green,  and  of 
a  whitish  hue  underneatii.  The  tree  is  hence  chIImI 
the  silver  fir,  and,  from  the  disposition  of  the  leave, 
the  yew-leaved  firj  for  they  grttw  as  in  the  yw- 
free.  The  fruit  or  conL-s  stand  uprig^it ;  in  this  ((ini, 
ihcv  are  long,  thick,  and  brown. 

The  lops  of  this  kind  are  groat  sweeteners  of  the 
blofxl,  and  they  work  powertully  by  urine.  They 
are  best  given  in  diet  drinks^  or  brewed  in  tlie  beer, 
which  is  commonly  drank. 

Red  Fjr  Tree,  ob  Pftch  Tree.     /Vr« 


A  TALL  tree,  but  not  so  regular  in  iis  grmitf, 
or  in  ttie  di&])osition  of  its  leaves,  as  the  other.  TItt 
trunk  is  thick,  the  t)ark  reddish,  and  the  wood  vifl. 
The  branches  are  numeroiw,  and  lliey  stand  ir 
regularly.  The  lesives  arc  oblong,  narronr,  and 
fiharp-pointed  ;  and  they  do  not  grow  in  two  erra 
rows,  as  in  the  other,  but  stand  irregulnrly  on 
the  twgs.  The  cones  arc  long,  slender,  and  htuif 
downwards.  The  ^vhole  tree  has  a  strong  reanom 
fitnell. 

The  tops  of  thw  are  boiled  in  diet  drinkd  aeakM 
Uie  scurvy  as  the  other,  but  they  makr  the  liqiwr 
tniicti  more  nauseous  ;  and  not  at  all  better  fm*  ibti 
intended  purposes. 

Pitch  uuU  tar  ar«  the  produce  of  the  fir-fi 
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tSfO  the  SlraBburs  and  some  other  of  Ihc  lurpentinps. 
fFhc  larcli  tipc  and  turpentine  tree  furnishing  the 
Btheni,  lis  will  be  seen  in  llieir  places.  The  vood 
dft  pikd  in  heaps,  and  lij|;hu>d  at  Ihe  top,  and  Ihp 
'tar  sweats  out  at  the  lower  parts.  This  beiiijj 
.^ilrd,  heroines  hard,  and  m  called  pitcl). 

The  turpentines  are  balsamic,  and  very  pow- 
erful promoters  of  urine,  but  of  these  more  in 
Aeir  places :  tlie  tar  has  been  of  late  rendered 
~  moos  by  tlie  «-afer  made  from  it ;  but  it  was  a 
AunhionaUe  remedy,  and  is  now  out  of  repute 
again. 

JBwEET  FLAG.     Acorus  catamus  aromaticus  dictus. 

■  A  COMMON  wild  plant  that  gro^va  undisting;ui!the4 
smonn;  llie  (ia^s  and  rushes,  by  our  ditch  sides. 
'The  iild  physiciam  meant  another  thin^  by  cfllamus 
•romaticns  :  Uiey  g-ave  this  name  to  the  dried  stalks 
vf  a  plant,  but  at  present  it  is  nsed  as  the  name  of 
tlie  root  of  this.  Tlie  sweet  (lajj;  grows  three  feet 
fcigfi,  but  consists  only  of  leaves  without  a  stalk. 
They  arc  long,  narrow,  and  of  a  pale  green  colour. 
Among  these  there  are  commonly  three  or  four  in 
all  respects  tike  tlie  rest,  hut  liiat  (hey  Itave  a  cluster 
jOf  flowers  breaking  out  at  ime  side,  within  five  or 
nx  inches  of  the  top.  This  is  kmg,  brown,  and  % 
tfaick,  and  resembles  a  calkin  of  a  filbert  tree,  only  it 
ia  longerand  tiiicker.  The  root  is  long.  Hattiiih,  und 
O'eeping :  it  is  of  a  strong  and  rather  unpleasant 
«neU  when  fresh,  but  it  becomes  very  fragrant,  and 
ftromatic  in  drying.  Our  own  has  its  value,  because 
vc  can  have  it  fresh,  but  the  dried  root  is  better  had 
of  the  druggists ;  they  have  it  from  warmer  countries, 
sriiere  it  in  more  fragrant. 

The  juice  of  the  fresh  root  of  acorus  is  excel-- 
Itnt    to    promote   Ihe   menses,    it  works  by   tirice 
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modrralely,  and  f^ives  no  ofTcncc  to  the  HbunadL 
TKc  dried  root  is  cordial  and  sudorific,  it  yswm 
the  stomaci),  and  is  good  a^inst  indigestions  nnii 
fevers. 

Common  Acoitus,  or  Yellow  Fugs.     Acotu* 
aduUerinus. 

A  COMMON  plant  in  our  ditches,  and  by  riTCf 
sides,  distinguished  by  Itii  blue-green  flag  like 
leaves,  and  its  large  yellow  (lowers,  which  in  ihapt 
resemble  tliose  of  the  iris,  or  flower  dc  luce.  Il 
grows  four  feet  high :  the  sUtlk  is  rnundisli,  but 
a  little  flatted,  of  a  pale  green,  very  erect,  firm,  «U 
not  branched.  It  only  sends  out  two  or  three  shooU 
upwards  from  the  bosom  of  the  leaves.  Thv  I«w 
are  a  foot  and  u  bull'  lung,  narrow.  Hut,  and  sliarf 
at  the  edges  :  llie  flowers  stand  at  tlie  tops  itf  (Ik 
•talks,  and  are  large  and  beautiful.  The  seeds  ire 
numerous,  and  arc  contained  in  large  Iriangulu 
vessels.     The  root  creeps. 

Tlie  root  of  this  is  the  only  part  used  ;  swnc  haw 
conhiunded  them  with  the  true  aconis  mot,  tnl 
they  are  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  fabe  « 
bastard  acoms  ;  they  are  not  at  all  like  them  in 
^hape,  colour,  or  qualities ;  they  arc  of  a  rediliJi 
A  brmvn,  have  no  smell,  and  are  of  an  austere  Mate; 
tbey  are  an  excellent  astringent.  They  should  be 
taken  up  in  spring  and  dried,  and  afterwards  giren 
in  powder.     Tliey  btop  flu.ve«  and  uteifluwiuptt 

Flax.     Linum. 

A  vrav  pretty  as  well  as  a  very  DseM  \ 
cnhivuled  for  the  sake  of  its  seeds,  na  well  1 
6i«lk«.      h  a  Uiree  feet  high;   ilic  stalk  \»a 
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«3enoer,  firm,  and  uiirif;li(.  Tlie  leaves  arc  small, 
oblong,  cud  nairim  ;  iind  thev  stand  irregularly, 
bat  in  ^reat  numbers  on  it.  Toward  the  top  tlie 
stalk  divides  into  three  or  four  short  branches  ; 
and  on  these  Btanti  the  flowers ;  they  arc  larg"c  and 
of  a  beautiful  blue.  Each  of  these  is  succeeded 
by  a  roundtBh  sccd-vesse!;  in  which  are  a  number 
of  seeds. 

This  seed  is  what  is  called  linseed.  A  tea  made 
of  it  is  excellent  in  coughs  and  disorders  of  the 
breast  and  lungs,  and  the  seed  bruised  is  also  good 
in  cataplasms  and  fomentations  for  swellings.  The 
oil  drawn  from  it  is  given  in  pleurisies  and  peripneu- 
monies  with  great  success,  and  it  is  also  excellent 
Ml  the  gravel  and  stone. 

PcBciNG  Flax.     Liniim  culluirllcitni. 

A  mrrTv  little  lierli  (hut  grows  abundantly 
in  our  hillv  {la^turcs,  in  purks  and  warrens.  It  is 
eight  inchejn  high.  The  stalk  is  rounds  iirm,  and 
at  Ibe  (op  divided  into  small  branches.  The  leaves 
are  little,  oblong,  and  obtuse,  and  they  stand  two 
at  each  joint.  The  flowers  arc  small  and  white, 
and  the  whole  plant  has  very  much  the  aspect  of 
some  kind  of  chickwced,  but  the  seed-vessel  being 
examined,  it  appears  to  be  altogether  of  the  flax 
kitiA.     Tbe  root  is  small  and  thready 

This  little  plant  is  a  strong  but  safe  purge  ;  the 
country  people  boil  it  in  ale,  and  cure  (hemselvca 
of  rheumatic  pains,  and  a  great  many  other  t'b- 
stioate  disorders  by  it.  They  talk  of  it  as  a  re- 
medy for  dropsies.  Doubtless  it  is  useful  in  all 
cases  where  a  strong  and  brisk  purgative  is  rt>> 
quired. 
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Fleabane.     Conyza. 

A  PRETTY  mid  plants  frequent  about  damp  phccs, 
with  whitish   leaves    and   large  yellow  flowers  ia 
autumn.     It  is  two  feet  high.     The  stalk  is  roond 
and  erects  very  firm  and  strong*^  and  is  often  of  a 
reddish  colour.     The  leaves  are  numerous,  and  stand 
irregularly  ;  they  are  a1)ove  an  inch  long,  moderatdy 
broad,  of  a  rough  surface,  and  whitish  green.    Tte 
fiowcrj$  stand  at  the  top  of  the  branches ;  they  are 
broader  than  a  shilling,  yellow^  and  compost  of 
many  narrow  petals.       The    whole   plant    baft  a 
disagreeable  smell. 

It  is  disputed  whether  this  kind  of  fleabane,  or 
another  which  is  smaller,  and  lias  globous  flowen^ 
have  the  greater  virtue j;',littt  most  give  it  for  this. 
The  juice  of  the  whoie/|l^jit^eure8  the  itch,  applied 
externally  ;  and  the  VeVy/sirt^t  oPjSic  herb  is  said  to 
destroy  fleas.  •"•:.  Vu*  y   •^: 


•- 1 


Fu:av.out.     vsffUium. 

An  herb  of  no  great  beauty,  native  of  FrancCj^ 
but  kept  \\  gardens  here.  It  has  narrow  leaven, 
and  inconsiderable  flowers.  It  is  a  foot  high. 
The  stalks  are  w^ak,  greenish^  and  a  little  luury. 
The  leaves  stand  two  or  more  at  every  joint,  for 
(hat  is  uncertain ;  they  are  long,  very  namm',  and 
also  somewhat  hairy  :  there  rise  from  the  IxiaiNns 
of  these  loaves,  long  naked  stalks,  on  which  staiul 
a  kind  of  spikes  of  little  flowers,  snniewliat  like 
the  .spikes  of  plantain^  only  shorter ;  two  soedia 
suicced  each  flower ;  and  they  are  smooth,  black- 
ish, and  of  the  shape  of  .fleas  ;  whence  the  name. 
There  are  many  flowers  in  each  lumd.  A  miKilagc 
is  made  of  the  seeds  to  cool  the  throat  in  fevers. 
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Fux  Weed.     Sophia  chirurgorum. 

\  PKim  wild  plant,  nboiit  oor  ^-aste  places  mul 
m-yartls ;  conspicuous  for  Us  leaves,  if  not  so  for 
flotvcr.  It  grows  two  feet  liigli  ;  anil  tlic  stalk 
ound,  erect,  very  firm  and  stronjf,  and  not  much 
Bthed.  The  leaves  arc  modemtfly  lar^e,  and 
it  beautifully  divided  into  numerouH  siiiall  sc^- 
Its,  long  aud  narrow ;  diey  stand  irregularly 
It  the  stolks.  The  flowers  aie  small  and  yellow ; 
'  stand  in  a  kind  of  spikes  at  the  topa  vi'  tlie 
Ui.  They  arc  followed  by  short  pods.  The 
le  plant  is  of  a  dark  green 
'fae  seeds  are  the  part  used :  they  are  to  be 
Scled  when  just  ripe,  and  boiled  whole.  The 
Iction  cures  the  blixHly  ilux,  and  is  good  ngainst 
^erHowing  of  the  menses. 

Flower  Gentle.    .4frm^-<tntJnts. 

I  GARDEN  flower.  Thcifev'Sj'ti  ■  many  kinds  of 
but  that  used  in  medicine  is  llic  large  one 
k  the  drooping  purple  spik4  It  gro^va  in  four 
hi|^h.  The  Ktalk  'i*  firm,  round,  and  cJiannel* 
green  sometimes,  but  often  red.  The  leaves 
blilong  and  broad  even  at  the  edges,  and  jjoint- 
It  the  ends  :  Ihej  are  very  Uu'ge,  and  are  <iften 
fed  with  red.  The  llnwers  arc  purple,  and 
'  grow  in  long  beautiful  spikes  hanging  down- 
la. 

Ite  flowers  are  the  part  used.  They  are  lo  be 
lered  when  not  quite  full  blown,  and  dried. 
fy  are  good  aguin^t  purging  and  .overflowing 
le  meDGCs  in  puwdwr  or  dceottion. 
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Flower  de  Luce.     Iris. 

A  CQiiMON  flower  in  our  gardens.  The  phut 
grows  three  feet  hifi^h.  The  leaves  are  a  foot  and 
a  half  lon^,  narrow,  flat,  and  in  all  re8pecL<»  like  the 
leaves  of  flags,  and  of  a  bluish  green.  The  stafla 
are  round,  or  a  little  flatted ;  thick,  firm,  upright, 
and  of  a  greener  colour.  The  flowers  arc  large,  and 
of  a  deep  blue.  The  root  spreads  about  the  surftoe, 
and  is  thick  and  of  a  brownish  colour^  and  maiked 
with  rings. 

The  juice  of  the  freoh  roots  of  this  plant  bmiMd 
with  white  wine  is  a  strong  purge ;  it  will  aom^ 
times  also  vomit ;  but  that  is  not  hurtful ;  it  b  t 
cure  for  dropsies.  Gordon,  an  old  physic  writtfi 
says  if  a  dropsy  can  be  cured  by  the  hand  of  maBj 
this  root  will  eficct  it  I  liave  found  it  true  il 
practice. 

Florextixe  Flower  de  Luce.     Iris  Fhrentiiui. 

A  PLANT  kept  also  in  6ur  gardens,  but  not  ^ 
frequently  as  the  ^rmer ;  it  scarce  diflfers  in  any 
thing  from  the  common  flower  de  luce,  except  thai 
the  flowers  are  white.  The  root  spreads  in  the 
same  manner,  and  the  leaves  are  flaggv.  Tbi 
stalk  is  two  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  the  flowtr 
is  as  large  as  tliat  of  tlie  blue  kmd^  and  perfectly  of 
the  same  form. 

The  ro<d(  of  this  kind;  when  dried,  is  fragraiiL 
The  druggists  keep  it.  It  is  good  against  dis- 
orders of  the  lungs,  coughs,  hoarseneas^  and  a| 
that  train  of  ills  ;  and  it  promotes  the  menaes. 

Fliellin.     Elatine. 

A  LOW  plant  frequent  in  corn-fields^  and   coa< 
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ipicuous  for  its  pretty,  though  small,  flower.     The 
^  ilulks  are   five  or  six  inches   '('■'n'    rou<i(fi    hairy, 

■  "Weak,  am!  trailing  upon  tlie  ground.  The  leaves 
B'V^  little,  hairy,  rounded,  and  placed  ii'^gularly. 
^Thc  flowers  are  very  small,  but  they  are  variegated 
I  witli  puii>lL'  and  yellow,  both  colours  very  bright; 
W  thov  have  a  heel  behind,  and  each  stands  upon  a 
^  little  hairy  foot-stalk,  arising  from  the  busum  of  the 

■  inaf. 

H       T'here  is  another  kind,  the  leaves  of  which  have 

^  hvo  ears  at  their  base ;  in  other  respccis  they  are 

«ie  same,   and  tliey  have  the  same  virtues.     The 

juifc  frf  either  is  cooling  anrf   a<;tringeiit.      It    is 

>S*'Ven  by  the  country  people  in  the  bloody  flux  antl 
"*Vcrflowini!r  of  the  menses. 


Fool's  Stoses.     Salijrium  sive  orcliis. 


A  BEAUTiFL'L  wlld  plaiit  in  our  meadows  and 
pastures  in  June.  The  leaves  are  long  and  spotted, 
and  the  flowers  are  purple.  It  grows  ten  iuches 
iiigh.  The  leaves  arc  si.t  inches  long,  and  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  of  a  very  deep  ^cen, 
with  large  and  irregular  blotcheflhf  hkck  in  diUerent 
purls.  The  stalk  is  round,  thick,  upright,  single, 
and  fleshy  ;  it  has  two  or  three  smaller  leaver  of  the 
nme  figure,  and  at  the  top  stand  the  flowers,  in  a 
fpike  of  an  inch  and  a  half  long  ;  they  aic  not  very 
large,  and  of  a  shape  different  from  ihe  generality 
of  llovi'ei's  ;  tlieir  colour  is  a  deep  and  glossy  puii">le  ; 
but  sometimes  tliey  arc  ivhite.  The  whole  plant  is 
JHiry.  The  root  consists  of  two  round  bulhs*or 
^o  rourtd  lumps,  like  a  pair  of  testicles,  and  a 
white  and  full  of  a  slimy  juice. 

The  root  is  the  only  part  used.     It  is  euppa^ed 
to  bca  strengtheucr  of  the  parts  of  gcnewtiou,  and 
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a  promoter  of  venereal  desires  ;  but  with  what  troth 
one  cannot  say.  Externally  applied  in  cataplasms, 
it  is  excellent  in  hard  swellings.  There  are  a  great 
many  otiier  kinds  of  orchis  in  our  meadows^  bat 
only  this  is  used.  The  root,  called  salcp  by  our 
druggists,  is  brought  from  Turkey,  and  id  the  mot 
of  a  plant  of  this  kind.  It  is  stren^hening  and 
restorative,  good  in  consumptions  and  all  decays. 

Fox-GLOVE.     Digilalis. 

A  VERY  beautiful  wild  plant  in  our  pastures, 
and  about  wood-sides.  The  leaves  are  whitish, 
and  the  flowers  large  and  red.  It  is  three  fed 
high.  The  leaves  are  large,  long,  rough  on  the 
surface,  pointed  at  the  ends,  and  serrated  roand 
the  edges.  The  stalks  are  round,  thick,  firm,  and 
upright,  and  of  ii.\\vliHfe;  colour.  The  flowen 
hang  down  from  ,flliifj^la]|c-1^:a  kind  of  spike  :  thef 
are  hollow,  red,"  £i^tT/''*inqF-;Vi  little  (spotted  with 
white  ;  they  arc  shai>^d;;'lHtc5''^the  end  of  the  finger 
of  a  glove.  •     ^  1^;  V'i  * 

The  plant  boiledL  ill  tifc ,  is  taken  by  people  of 
robust  constituticm^  for  the  rheumatism  and  other 
stubborn  complaints  ;  it  works  violently  up\>iird} 
and  downwards  ;  and  cures  also  quartan  agues,  and, 
as  is  said,  tlie  falling-sickness  An  ointment  made 
of  the  flowers  of  fox-glove  boiled  in  May  butter,  hai 
been  long  famous  in  scroi)hulous  sores. 

Fkankinxense  Tree.     Arbor  thtirfjera. 

A  LARGE  tree,  as  is  said,  a  native  of  the  i^armer 
countries,  but  we  know  very  little  of  it.  TIm»p 
who  describe  it  most,  only  say  that  the  trunk  i» 
Uiick,    the    wooil   spungy,  and   the    bark   rough* 
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,  they  say,  are  narrow,  and  of  a  pale 
eH :  but  as  to  the  (tower  and  fruit,  they  are 
nt.  Some  say  it  i»  thorny. 
Ml  tliat.we  use  \a  the  dry  resin,  Which  is  of  a 
bwish  white  colour,  and  bitterish  resinous  t->gtc, 
|,stroii{;  smell.  Our  dnigi^isls  keep  thi<!i.  What- 
r  tree  produces  this,  it  is  a  nuhle  balsam ;  dis- 
Fed  in  tlie  yolk  ef  an  eg-g,  and  made  into  an  enuil- 
|.  with  barley-M'dtcv,  it  will  do  good  in  con- 
iptions,  wben  almost  all  other  thint^s  fail. 
Kfe  well  if  the  common  trilling  practice  in  that 
|I  diaonlei'  i>'ould  give  way  to  the  use  of  this 
a),  medicine. 

lENca  Mebcury.     McrcuTiali$  mas  ctfcEm'mai 

k  WILD  plant,  but  not  vQcy  frequent  in  Eng- 
d,  conspicuous  for  little  els^-than  that  it  has 
iimalc  tloners  on  some  plants,  and  the  female 
Irers  on  others,  in  the  manner- of  spinage,  hemp, 
L  some  others,  as  has  been  expluincd  already 
ier  the  article  date-tree.  It  groivs  ten  inches 
h  The  stalks  are  angular,  green,  thick,  but 
I  firm,  and  stand  but  moderately  npright.  The 
Ks  are  oblong,  broadest  in  the  middle,  sharp 
Ihe  point,  serrated  at  the  edges,  and  of  a  deep 
fen  folonr.  The  female  plants  produce  two 
jti  growing  together  at  the  lop  of  a  Utile  spike. 
i»  inale  produce  only  one  spike  '»f  dusty  llowers, 
faout  any  seeds  or  fniit  at  all.  But  people  com- 
ply mistake  the  matter,  and  call  the  female  the 
|e. 

K.  decoction  of  ihe  fresh  gathered  plant  purges 
|Ule,  and  works  by  urine  ;    it  is    awling,  and 
kd  for  hot  cou'stiiutions  and  over  fulness.     The 
I  h«rh  is  used  iu  decoctions  for  clysters. 
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FnoG  Bit.     Morstis  ratUB. 


A  LHTLE  plant,  not  uncommon  on  mMff, 
with  round  leaves  and  small  white  fiowm.  ll 
has  been  by  the  common  writerB  called  a  kind  of 
water  lily,  because  its  leaves  are  round,  ftod  il 
floats  upon  the  water,  but  it  is  as  distinct  as  tui) 
thing  can  be,  when  we  regard  the  flower  Dodi- 
weed  has  round  leaves,  and  floats  upon  the  water, 
and  it  might  be  called  water  lily  for  that  rcajrm. 
if  that  were  suihcient.  The  leaves  are  of  n  ronnil- 
ish  fip;urej  and  a  dusky  dark  green  colour :  thpy 
are  of  the  breadth  of  a  crown  piece,  and  they  ri«e 
many  together  in  tufts,  from  the  same  part  of  the 
stalk,  lliis  ^talk  runs  along  at  a  little  dis&n<T 
under  the  surface  of  the  «ater,  and  from  it  descenii 
the  roots,  but  they  do  not  reach  down  into  the  intri. 
but  play  lofise  like  the  fibres  of  duck-weed  in  thr 
wafer.  The  flo^vers  stand  singly  upon  ileodrr 
foot-statks ;  they  are  »hit^,  and  compcscd  of 
three  leaves  apiece,  which  give  them  a  singi^ 
appearance. 

The  fresh  leaves  are  used  in  outward  appUcatiM*, 
and  arc  very  cooling. 


PtiMrroRY.     Fumaria. 


i^-tdedflB 
coouaari' 


A  PRETry  wild  plant,  with  bluish  divided 
and  fipikes  of  little  purple  flowers,  comi 
our  corn-fields  in  June  and  July.  Il  grOMfa 
inches  high.  The  stalk  is  round,  strwied,  rf  ■ 
pale  green,  thick  enough,  but  not  very  fink  V 
perfectly  erect.  The  leaves  aie  large,  but  tfwj ■* 
divided  into  a  vast  number  of  little  parti,  wUA 
are  blunt  and  rounded  at  (he  ends ;  their  edv 
is  a  faint  green.  The  flowers  aro  small  and 
pie :  thcjT  have  a  heel  behind,  and  a  ni 
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(hem  stand  together  in  a  kind  of  spike. 
plant  has  little  taste. 

The  juice  expressed  from  this  plant  is  excellent 
against  the  scurvy.  It  opens  obstructions  of  the 
viscera,  and  is  good  against  the  jaundice,  and  all 
Other  diseases  arising  from  obstructions. 

FuBZE  Bush.     Genista  minosa. 

A  WILD  bush,  upon  onr  heatlis  and  by  road 
wdes,  too  common  to  need  much  description.  The 
9tem  is  thick,  tough,  and  of  a  whitit^h  colour,  cover- 
ed with  fragments  of  an  irregular  kind.  The  bran- 
ches are  extremely  numerous,  and  spread  in  such 
«  manner,  that  when  the  plant  is  left  to  itself,  it 
forms  a  kind  of  globular  or  semi-globular  tuft 
upon  ttie  ground.  The  thorns  are  very  numerous 
and  very  sliarp ;  they  stand,  as  it  were,  one  upon 
another.  The  leaves  are  little,  and  of  a  pale  green, 
and  Uiey  fall  off  so  quickly,  that  for  a  great  part  of 
Ihe  year  we  see  tlie  shnib  without  any.  The  flow- 
ers are  yellow  and  beautiful,  and  the  seeds  arc  con- 
tained in  pods.  The  root  spreads  a  great  way, 
and  is  not  easily  got  up,  when  the  shrub  has  once 
thoroughly  fixed  itself.  F.vcry  piece  of  it  left  in 
will  send  up  a  new  plant. 

The  root  and  the  seeds  are  used,  but  neither 
much.  The  seeds  dried  and  powdered  are  astrin- 
gent, and  a  proper  ingredient  in  electuaries,  among 
other  things  of  that  intention.  The  bark  of  the 
root  is  used  fresh  taken  up,  and  is  to  be  given  in 
infusion  ;  It  \vorks  by  urine,  and  is  good  against 
the  gravel ;  but  we  have  so  many  better  things  of 
,our  own  growth  for  tlie  same  purpose,  tliat  it  is 
pcarce  wortii  while  to  meddle  witli  it;  it  loses  its 
virtues  hy  drying. 
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Galangal  Plant.     Galanga. 

A  wif,i>  plant  in  the  East,  which  grows  bj-  w- 
tcrs,  and  has  some  resemblance  of  ihe  gciicniliiv 
of  our  ^vater  plants  in  its  leaves,  and  manner  •>> 
growtli.  It  is  two  feet  and  a  lialf  high,  and  \m 
%vhitc  Rowers.  The  roots  spread  about  the  ttarCice. 
and  are  of  an  irregular  shape.  The  leave*  arei 
foot  long,  not  Iialf  an  inch  broad,  sharp  at  tlie  pniot, 
and  at  the  edges.  The  stalk  is  tirm,  lliick,  round, 
and  of  a  pnrphsli  green  ;  the  flotvers  are  small,  and 
of  a  snow  white  ;  they  consist  of  a  larger  upptY 
lip,  and  a  smaller  tender  one,  each  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  seed-vessels  are  oblong,  and  have  cttk 
three  divisions,  containing  many  seeds.  The  nmb 
have  R  very  acrid  taste,  and  are  reddish :  as  vt 
have  tfvo  sorts  of  gabngal  roots  at  the  dnig^piti. 
it  might  be  expected  there  should  be  found  two 
^langal  plants,  hut  they  are  botli  the  roots  of  tbf 
^me. 

The  lesser  galangal  is  most  used  :  it  is  a  vum 
and  fine  stomachic,'  we  put  it  in  all  bitter  tincturet. 
Head  aches  which  arise  from  disorders  in  the  ik^ 
mach,  are  greatly  relieved  by  this  root.  Wbal  'n 
called  English  galanga),  is  the  root  of  I 
cyperus,  described  already  in  it^  place. 


Garuc.     Allium. 


A  Ptivr  kept  in  our  gardens   for  id  .'. 
mtMlicine,    and    in    llie    kitdien.       U    grtl_ 
foetandit  half  high.     The  leaves  are  broad.l 
andof  a  strong  green.     The  sin  Ik  is  round,  »inonll», 
and  firm,  upright,  and  of  a  pale  whilUh  i 
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«uk)ur.  The  flowers  are  wliite  and  small,  but  they 
grow  in  a  large  tuft  sit  the  top  of  Uie  stalk.  Tlie 
root  is  white,  or  a  little  reddish  ;  it  is  cumposed 
of  a  great  number  of  bolls,  or,  as  we  call  tliem, 
cloves^  joined  toj^ethcr,  and  covered  ivilh  a  common 

Klin,  and  with  fibres  at  the  bottom.      The  whole 
lant  has  an  extremely  strong'  smell,  and  an  acrid 
and  pungent  taste. 

The  root  U  to  be  boiled  in  water,  and  t!ie  deeoc- 
tion  made  into  ayrup  with  honey  ;  this  is  e.xcellent 
in  asthmas,  hoarseness,  and  coughs,  and  in  all  diffi- 
Ci'lties  (^  breathing. 

Gentian.     Gentiana. 

A  BOBtsT  and  handsome  plant,  native  of  Ger- 
many, and  kept  with  us  in  gardens.  It  growfl 
two  feet  and  a  half  high.  The  leaves  that  rise 
from  the  root,  are  oblong,    broad,  of  a  yellowish 

frceo  colour,  and  pointed  at  the  ends.  The  stalk 
thick,  firm,  upright,  and  brownish  or  yellowish. 
Ai  every  joint  ^erc  stand  two  leaves  like  the  others, 
only  smaller  ;  and  towards  the  tops  at  every  joint, 
■bo,  (here  stand  a  number  of  flowers  :  these  are 
•mall,  yellow,  with  a  great  lump  in  the  middle, 
Tvhich  is  the  rudiment  of  the  seed-vessel,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  yellow  threads  about  it.  The 
loot  is  large,  long,  and  often  divided.  It  is  of  a 
brownish  colour  on  the  outaide,  and  yellow  wilhio, 
and  is  of  a  very  bitter  taste. 

The  root  is.  used  ;  our  druggists  keep  it  dry :  it 
is  the  great  bitter  and  stomachic  of  the  modern 
practice.  Gentian  root,  and  the  peel  of  Seville 
oranges,  make  the  common  bitter  tinctures  and  in- 
fusions :  beside  strengthening  the  stomach,  and 
I  creating  an  appetile,  thcrfc  dpen  obstruction.'',  and 
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are  good  in  mogt  chronic  disorders.     The  | 
of  gentian  will  cure  agues. 

Germander.     Ckajnadrifs. 

A  LFTTLE  plant,  native  of  many  |>arte  of  Etmnr. 
but  with  us  kept  in  gardens.  It  grows  a  ml 
01-  more  in  height,  but  rarely  stands  qnite  vp- 
right.  The  stalks  are  scjuare,  green,  and  a  litDr 
hairy.  The  leaves  stand  two  at  each  joint.  Thej- 
are  oblong,  deeply  indented  at  the  edges,  ef  a 
firm  substance,  green  on  the  upper  side,  but  hairy 
underneath.  The  flowers  are  small  and  puqtle,  liic 
the  flowere  of  the  little  dead  nettle.  They  stand  in 
clusters  about  the  upper  joints  of  the  stalkf,  and 
appear  in  July. 

Germander  is  an  herb  celebrated  for  nam 
virtues.  'TIS  said  to  be  excellent  agaiiul  Hit 
gout  and  rheumatism  :  however  that  be,  it  pro- 
motes urine  and  the  menses,  and  is  good  in  all 
obstructions  of  the  viiicera.  The  joice  is  tbe 
best  way  of  giving  it,  but  the  infusion 
frequent. 


Water  Germander.     Scordium. 


'« 


A  LITTLE  mean  looking  plant,  wiW  in  aome 
parts  of  England,  but  kept  in  gardens  also  for  ib 
virtues.  The  stalks  are  square,  hairy,  of  a  dnity 
green,  and  no  weak,  that  Ihey  seldcmi  tiaBil 
much  up.  They  arc  eight  or  ten  inches  long 
The  leaves  are  short,  broad,  and  indented  about  the 
edges,  but  not  sharply  or  deep  as  those  of  the  o*h« 
germander :  they  are  of  a  sort  of  n'OoUy  nrft  ap- 
pearance and  touch,  and  of  a  dusky  deep  gnat 
colour.    The  flowers  are  very  small  aud  red,  tni 
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tiiey  stand  at  the  upper  joints  of  the  stalks,  in  little 
parcels  together.  The  whole  plant  has  a  strong  and 
dieasreeahle  smell. 

The  ivhole  plant  is  to  be  used  fresh  or  dried. 
It  has  been  celebrated  greatly  as  a  sudorific,  and  for 
ilt  virtues  against  pestilential  fevers,  but  it  is  now 
little  used. 

GiNGF,B.     Zinziber. 

An  East  India  plant,  found  also  in  other  places, 
and  very  singular  in  its  manner  of  growlli.  It 
produces  two  kinds  of  stalk^i,  the  one  bearing  the 
inves,  and  the  olher  only  tlie  flowers.  The  first 
crow  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  are  themselves 
composed  in  a  manner  of  the  lower  parts  of  leaves  ; 
■0  that  they  seem  to  J)c  only  bundles  of  leaves  rolled 
together  at  the  bottom.  These  are  long,  narrow, 
and  in  some  degree  resemble  the  leaves  of  our  com- 
mon flagti.  The  other  stalks  are  tender,  sofl,  and 
about  a  foot  high :  they  liave  no  leaves  0:1  tliem, 
bnt  only  a  kind  of  fihns,  and  at  the  tops  they 
.yrodoce  the  flowei-s,  in  a  spike  r  these  are  small, 
m  shape  like  tliose  of  our  orchis,  and  of  n  mixed 
43oloor,  purple,  white,  and  yellow.  The  root  spreads 
'irregnlarly  under  the  surface. 
•    Tlie  root  is  the  only  pint  used :  we  have  it  dry 

the  gTocci-s ;    but  the  best  way  of  taking  it.  m 

it  comes  over  preserved  from  the  East  Indiei>. 

is  a  warm  and  fuie  stomachic,  and  dispeller  of 
%ind.  It  assists  digestion,  and  prevents  or  cures 
dicdica.  It  is  also  an  excellent  addition  to  the 
tDUgfa ,  purges,  to  prevent  their  griping  in  the 
operation. 

Glaowtn.     Xifris  she  spatula  ftelida. 

K   WILD   plant    of   the    irU    kind,    of   no    great 
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beauty,  but  not  ivithout  its  virtaes.  The  root 
creeps  about  the  surface,  like  that  of  the  commoB 
iiowcr  (le  hice.  The  leaves  are  a  foot  long,  nar- 
row, and  sharp-pointed,  and  of  a  strong  and  vei}' 
peculiar  smell.  The  stalks  are  round,  firm,  up- 
right, and  of  a  bluish  green.  The  flowers  are  like 
those  of  the  common  tlower  de  luce,  but  smaBer, 
and  of  a  veiy  dull  colour.  There  is  a  little  purple 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  flower,  and  there  are  some 
veins  and  streaks  in  the  lower ;  but  the  real  is  of  a 
cluil  dead  hue,  between  grey  and  brown^  and  tbej 
have  a  faint  and  l)ad  smcJl. 

The  juice  of  the  root  promotes  urinej  and  Ae 
menses.  The  dried  root,  in  powder  or  infusion,  n 
good  against  all  hysteric  disorders^  faintings,  and 
pains.  Outwardly,  the  fresh  root  is  said  tobeaa 
excellent  remedy  tor  scrophulous  swelliugs  ;  but  ihii 
we  must  take  upon  trust. 

Glasswort.     Kali. 

A  COMMON  wild  plant,  on  the  sea  coasts  of 
many  parts  of  Europe,  but  not  a  native  of  oor 
country.  It  is  called  cochleated  kali,  from  tk 
form  of  its  seed-vessels,  which  are  twisted  in  the 
manner  of  a  snail's  shell.  It  grows  to  a  fiwi  and  t 
half  in  height.  ,  The  stalk  is  ronnd,  thick,  fleshy, 
and  brittle.  The  leaves  are  few,  and  they  rfand 
irregularly ;  they  are  oblong,  and  blunted  at  the 
mils,  and  of  a  Ijluish  ^rreen  colour.  The  floffCR 
an*  small,  inconsiderable,  and  yellow. 

The  juice  of  the  fresh  plant  is  said  to  be  u 
excellent  diuretic ;  but  we  have  no  opportonitiM 
of  knowing  its  virtues  here.  Some  aay  the  scod- 
vrssols  have  the  scime  virtue,  and  give  them  in  in* 
fusion,  but  wo  have  better  remedies  of  the  sAtat 
kind,  of  our    own  growth.     The  whole  plant  i^ 
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burnt  for  i(s  fixed  «&\t,  which  is  uacU  in  making 
glass. 

OoAT'3  Ueujd,     Tragopogon:  ,  ,„ 

A  COMMON  wild  pktiit,  dtstin^ished  in ,  oy 
meailowfl  by  its  narrow  and  fresh  green  Icavei,  uul 
the  lon^  leaves  of  the  cup,  about  its  yellow  flowen. 
It  grows  to  a  foot  aiid  a  half  jn  height.  The  leaves 
«re  very  narrow  ;  they  are  broadest  at  the  base, 
and  smaller  all  the  way  to  the  point.  The  stalk  is 
rountl,  thick,  firm,  very  upright,  and  towards  the 
Uip  divided  into  two  or  three  branches.  The 
flowers  etand  at  the  extremities  of  the  stalks;  they 
•re  of  a  beautiful  pale  yellow,  very  large  and  sur* 
rounded  by  a  cup,  composed  of  long  and  narrow 
creen  leaves,  which,  for  the  greatest  part  of  the 
gay,  are  closed  over  it,  so  that  it  seems  only  in  bud. 
-ffbe  seeds  arc  winged  with  a  fine  white  down,  i^ 
ithc  manner  of  those  of  dandelion,  and,  whet^  ripe^ 
Ifaey  stand  upon  the  tops  of  the  branches,  in  a 
*o«nd  head,  in  the  same  manner.  The  root  is  long 
j^d  white ;  and  tlie  whole  plant  is  full  of  a  milky 
illice,  which,  after  it  has  been  a  little  time  ex- 
BOtied  to  the  air,  becomei  yellow,   and  thick    like 

k^  The  root  is  used.  It  is  so  pleasant  in  taste,  that 
K  may  be  eaten  in  the  manner  of  carrots,  and  oth^ 
n)ts  at  table,  but  it  exceeds  them  all  in  its  qualitiesl 
E  is  an  excellent  restorative,  and  will  do  great 
Rrvice  to  people  after  long  illness :  the  best  way 
■f  giving  it  for  this  purpose,  is  to  boil  it  first  in 
IWer,  and  ^en,  cutting  it  to  pieces,  boil  it  again 
|n  milk,  which  is  to  be  rendered  palatable  in  the 
I  way  :  it  becomes  thus  a  moat  excellent  m«di< 
e  in  the  form  of  food. 


1 
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Goat's  Rue.     Geelegt 

A  TALL  plant,  native  of  Italy,  but  kept  with 
us  in  fi^rdens.  It  grows  a  yard  high.  The  stalks 
are  round,  striated,  hollow,  not  very  fimi,  or  stn»^, 
and  of  a  pale  green  colour :  they  are  very  ranch 
branched,  and  not  altogether  upright.  Tlte  tettw 
are  long  and  large,  each  is  composed  of  several  nuio 
of  smaller  leaves,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end  of  the 
rib ;  these  are  oblong,  narrow,  and  of  a  yellowish 
green  colour,  thin,  and  not  at  all  indented  at  ihc 
edges.  The  flowers  are  srnall,  and  of  a  bluish  and 
ivhitish  colour ;  they  stand  a  great  many  upon  ibe 
same  pedicle,  in  a  drooping  posture. 

The  nltole  plant  is  used.  It  is  to  be  gathered 
when  just  come  to  flower,  and  dried,  and  afienranb 
given  in  infiision :  this  gently  promotes  sweat, 
and  is  good  in  fevers ;  so  much  is  true  of  d« 
virtues  of  this  plant,  but  much  more  has  beea  ■ 
©fit.  — 


Golden  Rod.     Virga  autea. 


oeeaij^ 


A  VERY  pretty  wild  plant,  with  tufls  of  jff&o" 
flowers,  frequent  on  our  heaths  in  autumn.  It 
is  two  feet  high.  The  stalk  is  firm,  erect,  fomi 
and  hairy.  The  leaves  are  long,  broadest  in  Ihe 
middle,  indented  at  the  edges,  rotigb  on  tlic  satfkf, 
hairy,  and  of  a  strong  green  colour.  The  BoWB 
arc  Kmall,  and  of  a  bright  yellow,  b«t  tbcv  giwr 
together  in  a  «ort  of  thick  and  short  iipiscs,  lo 
thu(  they  are  very  conspicuous.  The  root  u  lour, 
brown,  and  of  an  austere  taste,  as  is  abo  thi  ymk 
plant. 

The  root,  tdken  up  in  spring  and  dried,  is  an  ex- 
cellent medicine  given  in  powder  for  purging*,  nsi 
flit  over6owing  of  tlte  menses,  bloody  *tooli,  ui  anjf 
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oQicr  hemorrhage  whatsoever.  The  vrlwie  plant 
has  been  a(  all  tiipes  fsmoiiji  a$  q  vulnerary  or 
)»(Mind  herb,  given  i«  decoctions. 

yV  Gold  OP  pLEAstiBE.    JUj/agrum.  .' 

r  A  VERY  pretty  plant,  common  in  many  parts  of 
l^gland,  antl  knowi)  at  sight  by  the  vast  quantity 
^  seed-veseels.  It  \a  two  feet  high :  the  stalk  is 
TOQntl,  thick,  firm,  upright,  and  (ikvvard  ttie  top 
has  a  fjreat  many  branches,  all  standipg  upright. 
The  leaves  stand  irregularly,  and  arc  not  numeroil'^, 
they  are  long,  nrrf  very  browl,  and  of  a  pale  green  ; 
they  are  indented  about  the  edges,  and  surround 
the  stilk  at  tiic  base  ;  the  lUmers  are  little  and 
white  ;  the  seed-vesscU  are  sliort  and  roundish,  and 
they  Bland  in  vast  quantities,  forming  a  kind  of 
spikes  all  the  way  up  tlie  tops  of  the  branches,  with 
^w  flowers  at  the  summit. 

L  The    fresh    tops  of  the    plant   are   to  be   nscd 

Before  it  is  run    to  seed.       An    infusion    of  them 

Mreetened  willi  honey,  is  e-tcellenl  for  sore  throats, 

'"■"  1  ulcerations  of  the    month.      The  seeds  yield  a 

»it  quantity  of  oil  on  pressing,  and  they  are  so 

(entiful,  that  it  might  seem  vfortli  while  to  culti- 

e  the  plant  lor  theiu  ;  the  oil  is  pleasant  and  well 


G9LBD,.     Cucurbita. 

A  LARGE  plant,  of  the  melon  or  rucjimber  kind, 
kept  in  gardens.  The  stalks  are  ten  or  twelve 
feet  long,  thick,  apgubr,  rough,  and  hairy,  but 
unable   to  support  tlieraselves  upright :    they   trail 

(m    tj)e    ground    or    climb    upon    otlier    things. 

le   leaves    arc    very   large  and   broad,    indented 

iply,  rough,  of  a  blackish  green.     The  Bowert 
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ftre  large,  and  bcll-fa!»hlonc<I,  wliile  em 

(he  inside,  and  not  altogetlier  smooth  ou  the  oolff 

surface. 

The  fruit  is  large,  and  has  a  hard,  firm  ghell  on 
the  outside,  and  ia  fleshy  and  juicy  wilhiii.  wiih 
seeds  in  the  manner  of  the  melons  ;  these  ere  Hal,  of 
an  oblang  shape,  and  hard. 

These  seeds  are  the  only  part  used :  they  ve 
cooling  and  diuretic.  They  have  this  virtue  ia 
much  the  same  degree  with  cucumber  and  radsn 
seeds,  and  are  given  uith  tliem  in  emulsions. 


Brrrot  Gourd,  called  BttTER  Apfle. 
Coloci/nthis. 


iiii^  ' 


A  NATIVE  of  the  Fast,  and  of  some  otheP' 
rountries,  kept  in  oui'  curious  gardens,  end 
ing  iJie  famous  dnig  caJled  coloquintide.  It  ■  a 
small  plant  of  the  gourd  kind.  The  rtnUa  tre 
thick,  angular,  hairy,  and  of  a  pale  green.  Tfcfl 
cannot  support  themsclvcR,  but  have  a  number  of 
tendrils  growing  from  them,  by  which 
hold  of  every  thing  tliey  come  near.  ~ 
are  large,  broad,  and  very  deeply  divided  I 
edges.  The  flow-ers  are  of  a  pale  yeUmv,' 
and  not  unlike  the  flowers  of  melons.  The 
is  a  round  gourd,  of  the  bigness  of  tlie  hr^ 
orange.  The  bark  is  hard,  and  the  inner  part  vpoo- 
gy,  with  seeds  among  it :  tliese  are  flat,  bard,  u4 
of  an  oval  figure. 

The  fruit  is  the  part  uM'd  ;  they  take  off  At 
outer  shell,  and  send  tlie  dried  pulp  itilh  the  s«eiti 
among  it :  but  tlienc  arc  to  be  separated  aftermuifc, 
and  the  pulp  ui^ed  nioiie.  It  is  n  very  violent  pui^, 
but  it  may  be  given  with  propi-r  caution  ;  and  it  il 
excellent  against  the  rheumatHm,  and  violent 
habitual    head  acbes.      These    rough    ptirj 


i  " 
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tach  the  cause  of  disorders,  that  the  common  f^n- 
le  ones  \vou!d  not  touch  ;  and  the  present  practice 
(pnioi  the  use  of  many  ot'  tlic  best  mcdicinca  we 
Ipow. 

Li   Gout  Wort.     PmLgrara  herha  gerrardt. 

M  A  COMMON  wild  plimt  over-mnning'  onr  jjar- 
bns,  and  i4'hen  once  it  has  taken  root  ncry  diffi- 
Wl  to  be  fjot  out  affJiin  ;  it  ^rows  two  feet  iiigh. 
fhe  leaves  \vhicli  rise  from  the  roots  are  large, 
|pd  they  are  composed  each  of  several  smaller,  set 
n  a  divided  rib,  in  the  manner  of  those  of  anu;elica, 
if  tvhich  tliey  have  some  repcrablance.  They  arc 
if  a  {ffile  green  colour,  and  arc  obloncr  and  in- 
Knted  at  the  edges.  The  stalks  are  round,  np- 
Ight,  end  a  little  brancbcd,  they  are  slender,  stri- 
|ted,  and  green  ;  the  leaves  on  these  are  smaller, 
»d  consist  of  fewer  parU  than  those  that  rise  fiom 
root.  The  floivei-B  are  little  and  white,  and 
stand  in  small  round  clusters  ;  each  is  suc- 
"ded  by  Iwo  flat  seeds.  Thti  root  creeps. 
The  root  and  fresh  buds  of  ihe  leaves  are  both 
ed,  but  only  cxlernaliy ;  tliey  are  excellent  in 
loitlatlons,  and  puiticrs  for  pains ;  and  the  plant 
obtAioed  its  name  from  their  sini^ular  efficacy 
PHt  the  pain  of  the  {^out :  bnt  it  is  not  advisc- 
le  to  do  any  thing;  in  that  disorder ;  the  warm 
pplications  of  ttiis  kind  are  of  all  otlicrs  the  least 
Ulcerous.  I  have  known  a  quantity  of  tlic  rootti 
td  leaves  boileil  «)ft  ton;ether,  and  applied  to  the 
ip  in  the  sciatica,  keeping  a  fresli  quantity  hot 
>  renew  llie  olher,  as  it  grew  cold,  and  I  have  seen 
Feat  gnod  ef&ct  fn>rn  it.  Its  use  ebould  not  be 
mSned  to  this  pain  alone,  it  will  succeed  id 
dem. 
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GROMVEt.     Lithospenmn. 


A  WILD  plantof  no  great  beauty,  but  distinguished 
ty  its  seeds,  which  are  hard,  glossy,  and  resemble 
so  many  pearls,  as  they  stand  in  ttic  open  husk. 
The  plant  f!;rows  a  yard  high.  The  stalk  is  round, 
thick,  firm,  very  uprig'ht,  and  branched.  The 
leaves  arc  oblonp,  not  very  broad,  rougfh,  and  haiiy, 
of  a  deep  blackish  green  colour,  and  placed  irrcgulM^ 
ly  ;  the  Qowers  are  small  and  white  :  whcu  they  are 
fidlcn  off,  the  cups  remain,  and  contain  thece  shinirij, 
and,  as  it  were,  stony  sseds.  The  plaiil  ts  fre- 
quent about  hedpes. 

The  seeds  are  the  only  part  used ;  tlicy  mJik 
powerfully  by  urine,  and  are  of  great  s«T\-ic«  in 
the  gravel  and  all  o^er  obstruclionB  ;  they  arc  bat 
given  in  powder,  with  a  great  deal  of  baricy-waKf 
9t  tlic  same  time. 


Grouno-Pine.     Chamceptfys. 


A  TERv  singular  little  wild  plant, 
appearance,    and    resinous    smell : 


« 


of  ■ 

grows  (wT 
inches  high  ;  the  stalks  are  hniry,  and  seldom  ^tnod 
upright ;  the  leaves  arc  very  close  set,  and  ttir 
young  shoots  tvhich  grow  from  their  bo6om«  perfectly 
obscure  the  stalk  ;  it  seems  a  thick  round  tuft.  These 
leaves  are  short,  narmw,  and  divided  into  three  pBrt» 
at  their  ends,  and  Uiey  stand  two  at  every  joint  of  the 
stalk  :  ihi'y  arc  rough  and  hairy  like  the  stalk.  I'be 
flowers  are  Uttle  and  yellow,  and  they  stand  at  the 
joinK 

Tlie  whole  plant  is  nsed,  and  it  Ii3.<e  grral  tit- 
luc  :  it  is  to  be  used  dr>-  in  powder  or  infusioa. 
It  works  iitrongly  by  urine,  and  )>romote«  the  menie*. 
It    opens    alio  all    obstructions    of   the    Urrr  wd 
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Ipleen,   and  is  gcHni  in  jaundice,    the  ilicumatism, 
and  most  of  the  dironic  disordei*s. 

Groukosgl.     Ertgeron  she  senecio. 

A  COMMON  weed  in  our  gardens,  and  upon  walls, 
with  little  yellow  flowers,  and  downy  seeds ;  it 
grows  eight  inches  high  :  the  stalk  is  round,  fleshy, 
tolerably  upright,  and  green  or  purplish  ;  the  leaves 
are  oblong,  broad,  blunt,  and  divided  at  the  edges. 
The  flowers  are  small  and  yellow  :  they  grow  in 
*.  sort  of  long  cups  at  the  tops  ai  the  stalks  and 
JOmnche.". 

The  juice  of  this  herb  is  a  gentle  and  very  good 
lemctic.  It  causes  vomiting  without  any  great 
irritation  or  pain  ;  and  it  is  also  good  for  cutaneous 
-/oulnesses  applied  outwardly. 

Gl'aiacum  Tree.      Guatacum.' 

A  SREAT  tree,  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
lo  be  seen  in  some  of  our  curious  gardens.  The 
Ifruit  in  very  large,  and  the  branches  are  numeroua  ; 
^be  leaves  arc  small,  each  is  composed  of  two  or 
Ihree  pair  of  smaller  ones,  with  no  odd  leaf  at  the 
^«nd  <MF  the  rib.  These  aie  short,  broad,  roundish, 
■^d  of  a  dusky  green  colour.  The  flowers  are 
■wnall  and  yellow,  but  they  grow  in  large  clusters 
Nngether,  so  that  the  tree  when  in  bloom  jnakes  a 
"irery  pretty  appearance. 

The  bark  and  wood  are  tlie  only  parts  of  the  tree 
Used  ;  they  are  given  in  decoction,  to  promote  sweat, 
ad  so  clean<ie  the  blood  ;  ttiey  are  excellent  against 
le  rheumatism,  scurvy,  and  all  other  disorders, 
hich  arise  from  what  is  commonly  called  foulne»a 
r  the  blood,  but  they  must  be  taken  for  a  consider- 
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abfc  time ;  for  these  effecU  cannot  be  prodoced  U 

once. 

\Vhat  is  called  gum  giiaiacum,  is  the  resin  pour- 
ed friim  litis  tree ;  it  is  very  acrid  and  pungent, 
and  in  the  rheumatism  and  many  other  cases  is  lo  bt 
preferred  to  the  wood  itself. 

II. 

Hire's  Ears.     BupUuron  laiifotiam. 

A  COMMON  wild  plunt  in  some  parts  of  Enropf. 
out  kept  here  in  gardens.  It  is  two  feet  or  motr 
in  hcig'ht.  The  leaves  arc  long  and  broad,  of 
a  stift"  flubstftnce,  and  soniewliat  hollowed,  whict 
^ves  them  the  appearance  of  a  long  aud  hoHm 
ear.  from  whence  Uicy  are  ntuned ;  they  ere  of  I 
whitish  green  colour,  and  the  ribs  upon  them  mc 
hi»;h.  There  is  a  surt  witli  narrow  If^res,  bat  the 
broad  leaved  kind  is  to  be  used  in  medicine.  Tbe 
stalks  are  round,  upright,  striated,  and  tomrrilbe 
fop  branched.  The  flowem  ure  little  and  yeOnii, 
and  they  stand  at  the  tops  nf  (he  branches  m  tuS 
umbels.  The  root  is  long  and  thick,  and  htm  owf 
fibrps. 

The  young  shoots  of  the  lenvt*  which  tfiW 
from  the  root,  aie  esteemed  exceedingly  in  pmtB 
where  they  are  native,'  for  the  cUfd'Of  fresh  woanh- 
They  cut  hvo  or  three  of  tlieM^ofT  close  to  Ita 
ground,  and  without  bruising  tlipm,  first  doaii^ 
tlic  lips  of  the  woand,  they  lav  'hem  on  one  Oftr 
the  nihcr.  iKfttving  a  kind  of  compms :  ikej  ihcR 
hind  thetn  on  vt'dU  limtii  rnga,  and  nerer  mkt  tf 
llie  dressing  for  three  daj-^.  at  llie  end  of  wWefc 
time  in   mort  oiHeti  !ln\v  only  Cnd  a  nrar : 
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account  sent  lately  to  a  [>er<<on  of  distinction 
with  some  leaves  of  the  herb.  There  is  nu  iloubt 
<tf  the  tjrulb,  and  the  surgeons  ivill  very  well  under- 
hand the  nature  of  the  cure  ;  the  discavcry  how- 
r  U  not  new,  for  tlic  herb  has  always  been 
■Reckoned  among  the  vulnerary  plants ;  and  soma 
liare  protended  that  it  -will  singly  cure  ttio  king's 
evil,  but  that  is  not  to  be  expt'cled  ;  at  the  same 
lime  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  ive  do  not 
want  plants  for  the  same  use  in  England  ;  we  have 
the  tutsan  ^vhich  i.s  to  be  applied  in  the  same  nian- 
wr,  and  Ima  the  same  effect ;  clown's  all-heal,  and 
many  others,  named  in  their  places. 

Hare's  Fuot.     Lagopus. 

A  COMMON  little  plant,  singular  In  the  tuft, 
which  conlaios  its  seeda,  and  whence  it  has  its 
Vaine,  but  not  go  much  regarded  as  it  ought  to  be 
for  its  virtues.  The  stalks  are  numeroiw,  round, 
■lender,  and  spread  upon  tlie  ground,  each  ia 
dhrided  into  a  number  of  lesser  brauches'.     The  leave« 

e  small,  ol>long,  narrow,  of  a  pale  green  colour, 
%ni  hairy ;  and  they  stand  three  together,  in  the 
manner  of  trefoils.  The  flowers  are  small  and  of 
a  faint  red,  they  stand  tieveral  together  in  a  short 
spike,  and  the  cups  which  receive  them  at  the 
nese,  are  downy  ;  this  gives  the  singular  aspect  of 
hairiness  to  these  heads,  and  their  softness  to  the 
tnadi. 

'F-he  whole  plant  is  to  be  used  dried.  It  is  an 
exrellent  asUingcait.  It  stops  the  overflowings  of 
tJie  raensc*  and  the  whites,  and  i<<  good  against 
Woody  fluxes,  and  purginga  of  all  kinds.  The  best 
iroy  of  taking  it  ia  in  a  strong  decoiUon,  whtclii 
inuat  be  cotiliniied  »0Bie  time. 
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liAitT's  Tongue.     PhyllUit.    Lingua  cervitut 

A  w(Ln  plant  nf  the  fern  kind,  Lliat  is,  nn- 
jiisting  only  of  leaves,  without  a  stalk,  the  fiowen 
and  seeds  being  borne  on  the  backs  of  them.  Bot 
it  has  no  reiaemblancc  to  the  ordinary  ferns  in  its 
aifpect.  Each  leaf  of  hart's  tongue  is  a  scpanil* 
plant,  but  there  rise  many  from  the  same  root 
The  foot-stalk  is  five  inches  long,  the  leaf  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  broad,  largest  at  the  bottom,  ami 
smaller  to  the  top,  usually  simple,  hut  somctiriKs 
divided  into  two  or  more  parts  at  the  end.  It  is  of 
a  beautiful  green  at  the  upper  side,  somewhat  paler 
unrlcmeath,  and  the  foot-stalk  runs  all  along  iti 
middleiutheformofa  very  large  rib.  Theseed-vw- 
sels  are  disposed  in  long  brown  streaks  on  each  side 
of  this  rib,  on  the  under  part  of  the  leaf,  and  tb^  irc 
more  conspicuous  than  in  most  of  the  fern  kinL 
The  plant  grows  in  old  wells,  and  in  dork  ditcbcs, 
and  is  green  all  the  year. 

It  is  not  much  used,  but  deserves  to  he  more 
Known.  It  is  an  excellent  antringent ;  Ibc  jmtt 
of  the  plant,  taken  in  small  (juanlitica,  and  for  a 
continuance  of  time,  opcds  obstnictioiis  of  the  liver 
and  spleen,  and  will  cure  many  of  the  most  a 
chronic  distempers. 


Hartwoht.     Sescli. 


totMtel^ 


A  TALt,  robust,  and  handsome  plant, 
of  the  Alpf,  but  kept  in  our  gnrdens.  It  pom 
hve  or  six  feel  in  height :  the  stalk  is  round,  thick, 
srrmtod,  and  hollow,  very  firm  and  upright,  md 
hut  little  branched.  The  leaves  are  very  )tip, 
and  they  are  dirided  into  a  great  nainber  of  parts. 
by  fives  and  by  threes ;  ihcy  arc  of  a  yeUmnih 
gnva.     The  fiowen  ore  imall  and  white,  bd  ''"'  ' 
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■tend  in  great  tufls  or  umbels  at  the  tops  of  the 
stalks :  the  reeds  follow,  two  after  each  flower,  and 
they  are  oblong,  broad,  and  edged  with  a  leafy 
border  ;  they  are  of  a  dark  colour,  a  strong  smell, 
and  acrid  taste. 

The  seeds  are  the  only  part  used  ;  they  promote 
the  menses,  and  the  necessary  discharges  after 
delivery,  and  are  an  excellent  warm  and  cordial 
medicine  ;  they  work  also  gently  by  urine,  anrt  cure 
cdicy  pains ;  they  are  to  be  given  iii  powder  or 
infusion. 

Hawthorn.     Spina  alba. 

A  SHRUB  too  comn^on  in  our  tiQ^es  to  need 
mnch  description.  The  trunk  is  trregimr,  and  sel- 
dom Biraight ;  the  branches  are  strong,  tough,  and 
tiiurny  ;  and  (he  leaves  of  a  glossy  green  and  beau- 
titully  diviiled.  The  flowers  are  white  and  beautifiil, 
Ibe  fruit  is  small. 

The  flowers  and  the  dried  fruit  are  used  in  medi- 
cine ;  they  have  the  same  virtue ;  tliey  work  by 
nrine,  and  are  g(Mxl  in  the  gravel,  and  all  com- 
plaints of  that  kind ;  but  there  are  so  mnny  better 
things  for  the  same  purpose  at  hand,  Uiat  these  are 
not  much  regarded. 

Hedge  Mlstard.     Errsimum. 

A  VERY  common  wild  plant,  and  of  no  great 
fieauty  ;  it  is  frequent  about  old  walls,  and  jn  fiirm 
yards,  and  is  dislinguished  by  ils  long  spikes  of 
|M)d8,  which  are  lodged  close  upon  the  stalk.  It 
grows  two  feet  in  height ;  the  stalk  is  round,  6rm, 
^upright,  but  not  always  quite  straight,  and  a  little 
branched.  The  leaves  are  of  a  pale  green  colour, 
buiry,  oblong,  and   deeply   indented  at  the  edges. 
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The  flowers  are  small  and  yellow,  tinil  Ihey  commiHi' 
ly  stand  at  the  ttipn  of  lunp;  Epikci  of  pods,  which 
have  been  flowen  before  Iheni. 

The  whole  plant  is  used,  an  infusion  of  it  fr^h 
is  the  best  way  of  (akinp;  it.  This  diesoKTS  tnii^ 
phle<rm,  and  i>  excellent  in  asthmas,  hnar»i]- 
nesses,  and  other  complaints  of  the  breast.  This 
simple  infusion,  matte  into  a  synip  with  honn', 
also  answers  the  same  purpose,  and  keeps  all  tbe 
year. 

Hemlock.     Cicula. 

A  LARGE, ^l!i'  and  handsome  umneUiferooi 
ptenl,  frt-^fg^SMrf-  (^r  hed^s.  It  f^rows  to  six 
tieet  in  he^ft;^,  ^the'f^k  is  round,  firm,  hollow, 
»nd  upriijTct^V't  i«tS.'ii  dark  gr^Pn,  and  trftai 
stnined  with'  pbtipT-f^  anil  yellow.  The  leaves  wt 
very  large,  eriS 'divided  into  very  fine  and  nume- 
rous partitions.  The  flowers  are  small  nnd  white, 
and  stand  in  large  elusteni  on  the  tr)]is  of  the  stalb. 
Tlic  seed"  are  roundish.  The  whole  plant  ha 
a  strong  disagreeable  smell,  and  lias  been  called 
jioisoiious 

The  roots  are  excellent  in  pulticn  for  bird 
sn'ellings. 

Hemp.     Cannabis. 

Hemp  is  a  tall  plant,  of  a  coarse  aspert.  ealli- 
vated  in  fields  for  its  stalk.  It  f;-rows  five  feet  hijjlr, 
and  i^  a  rohwt  ph'.nt ;  the  dtalk  is  thick  and  ri«citl ; 
the  leares  are  numcn)iw,  they  are  large,  and  nirli 
composed  of  six  or  prven  smaller  ;  thc?e  are  dispfwil 
in  the  i-iiiniier  of  linger!!,  jind  are  of  a  deep  green 
rolour,  rongh.  n»miw,  iitid  serrated  at  the  edgff- 
The  flmvej-B  in  hemp  s;ro\v  in  some  plants,  and  the 
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Beds  on  others.  The  flowers  are  inconsiderable, 
1(1  whitish  ;  the  seeds  are  large,  roundiph,  grey,  ami 
ive  a  white   pulp  within.       Tlie  root  ia  fibrous. 

rhe  Beeds  are  ujit-d  in  [nedicine ;  an  ciiiulsioii  miHlc  of 
:m  cures  the  jaundice. 

HcHF  AcfiiAio.-4y.     Eupatorium  cannabinum. 

A  TALL  plant  growing  by  waters,  with  tufta 
r  ral  flowei-s  and  leaves,  dividi-d  in  the  mail- 
er of  those  of  hemp.  It  grows  five  feel  high ; 
le  stalk  is  round,  thick,  reddish,  and  very  up- 
ight.  The  leaves  are  larjie,  of  a  paie  green, 
nd  fingered ;  they  stand  two  at  each  joint ;  the 
|p\vers  grow  in  hunches  as  big  as  a  man's  ftst. 
tlie  tops  of  Llie  brandies*  and_  are  of  a  bright 


V 


The  root  fresh  gatlicred  wid  boiled  in  ale   i> 
ifd  in  some  places  as  a  ^v^^'f'h  operates  slrong- 
_,  bul  without  any  ill  cfi'ect,  and, 'dropsies  arc  said 
b  have  been  cured  by  it  singly. 

Black  Henb.4SE.     lIi/osci/Bimis  nigcr. 

A  COMMON  wild  plant,  of  a  dismal  aspect 
d  disagreeable  smell.  The  furm  yards  and 
Uch  hanks  in  most  places  arc  fail  of  it.  It 
jrowa  two  feet  high.  The  stalk  is  thick,  rouu(t 
lairy,  and  clammy  to  the  touch  ;  but  not  very 
ipright.  The  leaves  ore  large,  loner,  a'"l  binad, 
Iceply  serrated  at  the  edges,  of  n  biiiieli  green  co- 
Dur,  hairy,  and  clammy  to  the  touch,  and  Icav- 
pg  a  disagreeable  smell  upon  the  hands.  The 
lowers  are  large,  and  stand  in  rows  on  the  lo\t» 
the  branches,  which  often  bend  down  ;  Uiey 
of  a  strange  yellowish  brown  colour,  wiili 
jurple   veins.     The  seeds  are  nuraerous  and  brown. 
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Tlie  seeds  are  uted  :    the  rest  of  the  pl£ 
esteemed  poisonous.     They  are  given  in  small  insn 
against  Ihe  bloody  flux,  and  it  is  said  with  grealaic- 
cess ;  1  liave  not  known  it  tried. 


"^ 


White  1  Ienbane.     Ht/osa/amus  albui 


A  NATIVE  of  Italy  and  Germany,  kepi  in  ( 
^rdens.  It  is  a  foot  high,  and  has  something  of 
the  aspect  of  the  black  henbane,  but  not  so  di^mL 
The  stalk  is  round,  thick,  and  of  a  pale  green  ;  Ihe 
leaves  are  large,  broad,  but  short,  and  a  little  iu- 
dented  at  the  edges  ;  ihey  are  of  a  yellowish  grecB, 
and  somewhat  liaii'y  ;  the  flowei's  are  small  uxt 
yellow,  and  the  seeds  are  whitish. 

The  seeds  of  tliis  kind  are  preferred  to  (hoteqf 
the  others,  as  less  strong)  in  their  effects  ;  but  iftnj 
harm  would  happen  from"  the  internal  use  of  the 
oiher,  »e  should  have  known  it,  for  they  orejl 
jall^  Guld  for  them. 


n 
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Good  King  Henrv.     Bonus  HenrtcuS. 


A  common  v/i]<\  plant,  called  also  bjr  mwB 
English  mercury,  hy  way  of  dUtinction  from  the 
nther,  which  is  called  French  mercur)*,  and  Im 
been  described  already.  This  gro«-s  a  ft«fit  hijrfc; 
tiie  slulk  is  round  and  tliick,  but  rarplv  »tBud> 
qnitc  upright  ;  it  is  greenish  and  purjilish.  and  ii 
covered  with  a  kind  of  grey  powder  inictu<*i«  to  (be 
touch.  The  leaves  are  large,  bniad,  find  of  the 
>hapc  of  an  arrow-hend,  they  stand  on  l«mg  rtalk<, 
and  n re  of  a  pale  green  above,  end  greyish  under- 
neath, being  there  covered  with  tliis  grey  pnndef. 
The  flowers  are  inconsiderable,  and  are  of  a  gre 
idh  )ellow,  and  they  stnnd  in  long  «pikwi  dI  the  t 
of  the  branches  ;  the  plant  is  commuD  in  farm  j 
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Tlie3'oimg  shoots  are  eaten  as  Rpina^e,  t!»e  juice 
of  the  whole  plant  works  gently,  and  well  by  urine  ; 
and  the  dried  herb  is  used  in  decoctions  for  gUsters. 

Hermodactyx  Plant.     Hermodact^lus. 

A  BEAunFTL  plant,  having  more  the  aspect 
•f  a  garden  flower,  but  it  is  common  wild  in  the 
East.  The  root  is  roundish,  but  flatted,  and  in- 
dented  at  the  bottom,  and  smaller  at  top.  The 
leaves  are  small  and  broad ;   ihey  are  sharp  at  the 

e>int,  and  of  a  deep  green  colour.  The  flowers  'are 
ree  and  of  a  wiiitish  colour,  %'eined  and  striped 
■with  purple  ;  this  is  the  best  account  we  have  re- 
ceived of  the  plant,  but  part  of  it  comes  with  less 
authority  than  one  would  wish  to  things  of  this  kind. 
The  root  is  dried  and  sent  to  us. 

It  is  a  gentle  ]>urgative,  but  it  is  lest  used  at 
Ihii  time  than  many  others.  It  has  been  i>  mora 
npute,  perhaps  with  reason, 

Holloas.     Malva  arborea 

A  COMMOS  garden  flower.  It  grows  eight  feet 
tiigb,  and  the  stalk  is  round,  firm,  hairy,  and 
tipright.  The  leaves  are  large  and  roundish,  of  a 
deep  green,  hairy,  and  cut  in  at  the  edges  ;  the 
flowers  are  vei-y  lorgc,  red,  white,  or  purple,  and 
lltand  in  a  kind  of  long  spike.  The  rotH  is  white, 
lon<;,  and  thick,  and  is  of  a  slimy  nature,  and  not 
difflgreeable  taste. 

-  This  is  the  |>art  used;  a  decoction  of  it  operates 
liy  urine,  and  is  good  in  the  gravel  ;  it  has  the 
lame  virtue  with  the  mallow  and  marshmallow,  but 
5n  a  middle  degree  between  them  ;  more  than  the 
mallow,  and  not  m  much  as  the  sther,  nor  is  it  %» 
ylrssanL 
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Ho>xwoRr.     Selinum  aiifoliisJ' 

m 

A  coBfMON  plant  in  coni-fields  and  dry  pkces^ 
with  extremely  beautiful  leaves  from  the  root, 
and  little  umbels  of  white  flowers.  |t  has  its 
English  name  from  its  virtues.  Painful  swellings 
are  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  called  hones,  tad 
die  herb,  from  its  singular  eifcct  in  curing  them, 
has  received  the  name  of  honewort^  that  iu,  hone* 
herb. 

The  root  is  long  and  while ;  there  rise  from  it 
early  in  the  spring,  half  a  dozen  or  more  leava^ 
which  lie  spread  upon  the  ground,  in  an  ekgpot 
manner,  and  are  all  that  is  generally  observed  of 
the  plant.  The  stalks  do  not  rise  till  t!ie  end  of 
summer,  and  Uiese  leaves  decay  by  tliat  Ume,  lO 
that  they  are  not  known  to  belong  to  it.  ThoB 
leaves  are  eight  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  breadth  :  they  are  composed  each  of  a  douhh 
row  of  smaller  leaves,  set  on  a  common  rib,  with 
an  odd  leaf  at  the  end  ;  these  are  oblong,  tolerably 
broad,  and  indented  in  a  beautiful  manner.  They 
are  of  a  fresh  green  colour ;  they  are  the  part  (X 
tlie  plant  most  seen,  and  tlie  part  to  be  used  ;  and 
they  are  not  easily  confounded  witli  those  of  any 
otiier  plant,  for  there  is  scarce  any  that  liaswh^ 
are  nearly  so  handsome.  The  stalk  is  two  feet  higK 
•ound,  hollow,  u])right,  but  not  very  firm,  and 
Vanched  toward  tlie  top.  The  leaves  on  it  aic 
tomewhat  like  (hose  from  the  root,  but  they  have 
not  the  singularity  of  those  beautiful  and  numenm 
small  ones ;  the  ilowers  are  jittle  and  white,  and 
the  seeds  are  h\i\'<\\],  flatted,  striated,  and  two  of  IhM 
follow  every  flower. 

Tho  leaves  uiv  to  be  ufH^d  :  thev  are  (o  be  fitdi 
{>imIh  red  and  heat  in  a  in<):*h!o  moilar  into  a  kind  of 
|r.:««u*.     Tliey  are  to  Lc  luid  on  a  swelling  that  if 
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red,  paiftfii!,  and  Oirratens  to  liave  bad  ronsequeiicM, 
aiid  they  disperse  it.  The  opplicalioii  mtist  be 
frequently  rencwod.  and  tliere  aie  those  who  speak 
of  its  curing  the  evil. 

Honey -Suck  IX.     Feridi/menum. ' 

A  BEAUTIFUL  wild  shrub.  The  trunk  is  seidoni 
more  than  an  inch  thick  ;  the  branches  are  very 
king  and  slender,  of  a  reddish  colour,  brittle,  and  all 
of  the  same  bigness.  The  leaves  stand  in  pairs, 
they  are  broad,  short,  blunt,  of  a  dark  dead  green 
colour.  The  flowers  grow  in  little  clusters  ;  they 
are  long,  slender,  tubular,  and  very  fragrant ;  the 
berries  are  red. 

The  fresh  leaves  of  honey-suckle  given  to  de- 
coction, are  good  against  obstructions  of  the  liver 
aod  spleen ;  Ihey  work  by  urine,  and  they  are  also 
a  g;ood  gargle  for  a  sore  throat. 

HoNE¥\voRT.     Cerinthe.  ', 

A  JUICY  plant  frequently  wild  in  many  parts 
of  Europe,  but  with  us  kept  in  gardens.  It  has 
its  nantc  from  the  sweet  taste  of  the  flowers.  Al- 
most all  flowci-fi  have  a  drop  u(  honey  juice  in  tlieir 
bottom  :  this  is  indeed  the  real  substance  of  honey, 
for  the  bees  only  pick  it  out  and  get  it  together : 
the  hollow  flowers  in  general  have  more  of  it,  or 
it  is  better  preserved  in  them  than  others,  but  scarce 
any  in  so  great  a  degree  as  this  plant  named  from 
k.  It  is  two  feet  high,  when  kept  erect,  but  if  lefl 
to  itself,  is  very  apt  to  lean  upon  the  ground.  The 
ttalk  is  round,  thick,  juicy,  and  tender  ;  the  lenvci 
are  large,  oblong,  broad,  they  surround  and  inctot^e 
the  italk  at  their  base ;  they  oie  of  a  bluish  green 
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colour,  spotted  or  clouded  irregularly  wi^ji  nVite, 
and  tlity  are  full  of  a  sort  of  prickles.  Tne  flow- 
ers grow  al  the  tops  of  the  stalks,  several  together, 
among  the  clusters  of  leaves  ;  Ihey  are  liollow, 
oblong,  -and  very  wide  open  al  the  mouth  ;  their 
colour  ,i3  yellow,  variegated  with  purple  in  the 
middle,  and  they  have  a  very  prelty  appearance. 

y^he  fresh  gathered  tops  of  the  plant  arc  lo  be 
used ;  an  infusion  of  them  is  cooling,  and  »oiii 
by  urine.  }l  is  good  against  scorbutic  complainb, 
aad  in  the  jaundice. 

Hop  PuOT.     Lupulua. 

A  CLIMBING  plant,  with  very  long  stalks, 
in  our  hedges,  and  cultivated  also  in  many  places. 
The  stalks  are  roundish,  rough  to  the  touch,  and 
of  a  purplish  colour  often,  sometimes  only  green. 
The  leaves  are  very  large,  of  a  roundii^h  %ure, 
deeply  indented,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  very 
rough  also  to  the  touch.  The  fruit  is  sufliciently 
known. 

A  decoction  of  fresh  gatlicred  hops  is  good  against 
the  jaundice  ;  and  tlie  powder  of  hops  dried  in  an 
oven  has  been  often  known  to  cure  agues,  but  npoa 
this  there  is  no  absolute  dependance. 

White  IIoaEBouMD.     Mamibium  album. 

'A  WHITE  hoary  plant,  with  little  flowers  in 
tuftA  round  the  titalks.  frequent  in  dry  placai  in 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  grows  sixteen 
inches  high.  The  stalks  are  square,  and  very  ro- 
bust, hairy,  pale  coloured,  and  upright.  The 
leaves  itand  two  at  each  joint ;  they  are  sliort  nnd 
hroad,  blunt  at  the  ends,  nnil  w  )<lcly   iiidcuted  st 
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Hie  cdfijip,  of  a  rotigh  surface^  and  white  coloar. 
The  Qowcrs  are  white,  and  the  points  of  their  cupa 
■re  prickJy. 

The  best  part  of  the  plant  for  medicinal  use,  ia 
Uie  tops  of  the  young  shoots  ;  a  decoction  of  tliese 
nade  very  strong,  and  boiied  into  a  Ihio  syrup  with 
honey,  is  excellent  against  coughs,  hoarsenesses 
•f  long  standing,  and  all  disorders  of  the  lungs. 
The  same  decoction,  if  taken  in  large  doses,  and  for 
a  continuance,  promotes  the  menses,  and  opens  alt 
ohslructioiis. 

Buck  Horehound.     Baltole. 

A  COMMON  wild  plant  of  a  disagreeable  smell, 
Ihence  also  called  by  some  stinking  horehound. 
The  ulalks  are  square,  the  leaves  grow  two  at  every 
■joint,  and  are  broad,  short,  and  of  a  blackish  green 
^lour,  but  in  shape  not  unlike  those  of  the  white 
llknd.  The  flowers  stand  in  clusters  round  the  stalk 
italic  joints,  as  in  the  other,  but  they  are  red. 
The  whole  plant  has  a  dismal  aspect.  The  root  is 
fibrous. 

The  plant  is  to  be  used  fresh  and  rlried,  and 
H  has  more  virtue  than  most  imagine.  It  is  to  be 
given  in  the  form  of  tea  :  it  promotes  the  menses, 
and  is  superior  to  most  things  as  a  remedy  in  hysteric 
cases,  faintings,  convulsions,  and  low-spiritedness, 
sod  all  tlie  train  of  those  disorders. 

IIoRsETAiL.     Equisetum  segetale. 

A  COMMON,  and  yet  very  singular  wild  plant, 
frequent  in  our  corn-fields,  and  composed  of 
iM-anches  only,  without  leaves  ;  there  are  also  many 
otlier  kinds  of  horsetail.  It  is  a  foot  or  more  in 
height,  and  if    -iXtremely  branched ;    the  stalk    ■■ 
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round,  blunt^  ridged,  and  angulated^  and  opposed 
of  joints.  It  is  hollow^  weak,  and  selorai  rap- 
ports itself  tolerably  upright.  The  branches  are 
of  the  same  structure,  and  tliey  are  again  branch- 
ed ;  they  grow  several  from  every  joint  of  the 
main  stalk,  and  have  others  again,  though  in  leu 
number,  growing  from  tlieir  joints.  The  whole 
plant  is  of  a  green  colour,  and  when  bruised^  not  of 
a  very  agreeable  smell. 

The  whole  plant  is  to  be  usea,  and  it  is  best  fresh ; 
though  it  rctiiins  a  great  deal  of  its  virtue  dried. 
Given  in  decoction,  it  stops  overflowings  of  the 
menses^  and  bloody  stools  ;  and  applied  extemallVi 
it  immediately  stops  tlie  bleeding  of  wounds  and 
heals  them. 

Hound's  Tongue.     Cijnoghssum. 

A  TALL  and  singular  l(»oking  prant,  frequently 
our  way  sides,  and  distinguished  by  its  large  whitial 
lea\  f  s^  and  small  purple  flowers,  as  also  by  %e 
partirularity  of  its  smell,  which  has  oeen  supposed  tl 
roeiiible  that  of  a  kemiel  of  hounds.  It  is  two  flbd 
and  a  half  hi^^h.  The  jitalk  is  angulated,  firm,  tid 
uprigiit :  the  leaves  iirc  long,  considerably  bratl^ 
^nd  of  a  paie  \\hiti.sii  or  hhii'^h  green  colour,  riwp 
at  the  points,  and  not  at  all  serrated  at  the  edifs. 
The  li  v.crs  are  snrfj!!,  and  of  a  deep  purple :  tney 
j>  rf/w  iilfji'^-  tlie  tops  of  the  branches,  and  are  fcdkmed 
by  njufj^li  veeds. 

'J  he  root  is  the  part  used  ;  it  is  long,  thick,  and 
brown,  but  whitish  within  ;  it  is  l^alsamic  and 
astringent.  Given  in  decoction,  it  is  excellent  agairft 
roughs  arising  from  a  thin  sharp  humour.  Drifd 
and  povvdorod,  it  is  gcx>d  agsiinst  purgings,  and 
stops  the  overflowing  of  the  menses. 
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A  PLANT  suffiriontly  known  as  well  by  its  parlicular 
manner  of  UTOwirig.  as  for  its  place  of  growth.  It 
forms  itself  into  clusters  of  a  roundish  figure,  these 
are  composed  of  leaves,  which  are  larg^est  toward 
the  bottom,  and  smallest  at  the  end  ;  they  are  very 
thick  and  juicy,  broad  at  the  base,  sharp  at  the 
point,  flat  on  the  upper  side,  a  Jiltle  rounded  on 
the  under,  and  somewhat  hairy  at  their  edges.  The 
ifotk  grows  to  ten  inches  higli ;  it  is  very  thick, 
round,  and  juicy,  upright,  of  a  reddish  coloar, 
■nd  divided  at  the  top  into  a  few  branches.  The 
leaves  on  it  are  thin  and  narrow.  The  flowers 
are  numerous  ;  they  are  red  and  have  a  green  head 
in  their  middle^  which  afterwards  becomes  a  cluster  of 
•ced-vesscls. 

The  leaves  are  the  part  tispd  ;  they  are  applied 
externally  in  intlanimations,  and  are  very  useful, 
when  cooling  things  may  be  employed.     The  juice 

•U  also  cooling  and  astringent  taken  inwardly,   hut 
it  is  rarely  used.     Some  pli!i^e  it  greatly  for  the  in- 

>  ilammations  of  the  eyes. 
I    There  is  another  kind  of  houselcek  very  unlike 

i^U  in  form,  but  of  the  same  virtues,  this  is  called 
the  lesser  houseleek  ;  the  stalks  are  round,  small,  and 

Sfcddbh,  and  grow  six  inches   high ;  the  leaves  are 

i-long  and  rounded,  not  flat  as  (he  other  leaves  ;  and 
:Ae  flowers  are  white,  and  stand  in  a  kindoftnfts, 
:e  unilids  at  the  tops  of  the  stalks.  This  grows  on 
Id  waits,  and  the  tops  of  houses  like  the  other. 

'  Least  Hoi-!T.t,FJK.  on  Wall  PF.rPER,     Sedum 
mini/hum  at'ic. 

A   toMMON  plant  en    old    wi^lb;   <>f  diii    to  the 


* 
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preceding,  but  very  difTerent  bolh  in  face  and 
riitucs.  The  root  is  little ;  from  lliis  grow  abnn- 
dance  of  stalks  ;  tticy  are  round,  weak,  and  anable 
to  snpport  IhemBelves ;  tliey  spread  every  wij 
about,  and  arc  six  indies  in  length.  The  grcateat 
part  of  every  9lalk  is  covered  witti  leaves,  so  ijtal  il 
appeals  a  green  substance,  of  the  tlnckness  of  ob« 
IjtUe  finger  ;  tliese  leaves  are  short  and  thick  ;  the; 
are  of  a  fine  green  colour,  and  are  broad  at  the  bftie, 
and  shai'p  at  the  point.  The  flowers  are  little,  andof 
a  bright  yellow  ;  they  grow  in  great  numbers,  tnm 
the  tops  of  these  branches,  and  are  of  the  shape  <i 
tboee  of  common  houselcek,  and  rounded  by  mdl 
leed-vesscls. 

The  Juice  of  this  kind  of  bouseleek  is  exat 
lent  against  the  scurvy  and  all  other  ditease*  arinM 
from  what  is  called  foulness  of  tJie  blood,  ft 
is  said  that  a  continued  course  of  it  will  core 
the  king's  evil :  but  we  ^vani  experience  to  ni] 


HjTOCIBT.       //jJJOCIS/US. 
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A  TEST  singular  plnnt,  native  of  tli«  Grfcbn 
islands,  and  of  some  of  the  warmer  parts  tif  Europe. 
It  is  five  inches  high,  untl  of  a  singular  fij^nn:. 
Il  does  not  grow  in  the  earth  at  large  as  oUkt 
plants,  but  to  the  root  of  some  species  of  chUh; 
a-s  miisleloe  gro»>s  to  the  hranches  of  trees.  Tbe 
«talk  in  thick  and  fleshy,  and  is  often  twice  as  large 
lonard  the  tup,  as  nt  the  bolloni.  Il  in  whiliali,  or 
yellowish,  or  purplish,  and  has  a  parcel  of  ibort 
vnd  broad  skinny  Itlms.  by  wny  of  learea  upoo  il. 
The  flowers  grow  at  the  top,  \i  ith  leaves  of  tbe  mne 
Vuh\  among  iheni.  They  are  large  and  be^lifnl, 
and  arc  succeeded  by  fruits  of  a  roundish  figare. 
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in  which  is  a  quantity  of  p;luttiious  liquor,  and  with 
it  the  seeds,  uhJeh  are  very  small,  and  of  a  brown- 
ish colour. 

We  use  the  hardened  juice  of  the  fruit ;  it  is 
evaporated  over  tlie  fire,  to  a  thick  consistence,  and 
then  is  of  a  black  colour,  like  the  common  liquorice 
juice,  called  Spanish  li([Uorice.  The  drug;gists 
Keep  it  in  ttiis  state  ;  it  is  gnoil  in  \iolent  purgings, 
with  bloody  stools,  and  in  overlluwing  of  the  menses  : 
It  is  to  be  given  in  an  electuary,  with  conserve  of  red 


Hvssop,     Ht/ssopits. 

A  VERY  pretty  garden  plant,  kept  for  its  virtues. 
It  grows  two  feet  high.  The  stalks  are  square, 
tobust,  upright,  and  of  a  pale  green  colour.  The 
leaves  stand  two  at  each  joint ;  they  are  long,  narrow, 
pointed  at  tlie  ends,  and  of  a  bright  green  colour, 
The  flowers  are  small,  and  they  stand  in  long  spikes, 
at  the  tops  of  the  bmnclies  ;  they  are  of  a  beauliliil 
blue  colour^  The  whole  plant  has  a  strong,  but  not 
disagreeable  smell. 

Hyssop  is  to  be  gathered  when  just  beginning  to 
flower,  and  dried :  the  infusion  made  in  the  manner 
of  tea,  is  not  unpleasant,  and  is  the  best  way  of 
taking  it :  it  is  excellent  against  coughs,  hoarse- 
nesses, and  obstructions  in  tlie  breast.  A  strong 
infusion  made  into  a  syrup  with  honey,  is  excellent 
lor  tlie  same  purposes,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  oil  of  almonds. 

Hedge  Hvssop.     Graliola. 

A  i.nri.B  plant  kept  in  our  gardens.  It 
prow.s  to  a  foot  in  height ;  the  stalks  arc  square, 
ilnitter,  and  not  very  robust :  the  leaves  are  long. 
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narrow^  and  sharp-pointed :  they  stand  ti\*o  at 
every  joint.  The  flowers  are  long,  moderately 
hrge,  and  yellow ;  they  grow  from  the  bosoms  of 
the  leaves^  and  are  hollow,  and  only  a  little  di\'ided 
at  the  ends:  they  are  somewhat  like  fox-glove 
flowers. 

A  decoction  of  the  fresh  plant  is  an  excellenl 
purge,  but  it  works  roughly  ;  it  is  good  against 
dropsies  and  rheumatisms ;  and  the  jaundice  has 
been  often  cured  by  it  singly. 


Jack  by  the  Hedge.     AlUaria. 

A  SPRING  plant  of;  a-  cbn^icuous  figure,  fre- 
quent in,  our  hedge?:  .*3!*li^  $talk  is  rounds  thick, 
firm,  upright,  and  .^f**^-  p^^^-green,  three  feet  in 
height,  and  very  i^igjit'^'^e  leaves  arc  large, 
broad,  and  short,  oP**  a,' ;  figure  approaching  to 
roundish,  but  somewhat  pointed  at  the  ends,  and 
notched  at  the  edges  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yrflowish 

green  colour,  and  stand  on  long  foot-stalks.  The 
owers  arc  liltle  and  white  ;  thev  stand  ten  or  a 
dozen  together,  at  the  tops  of  the  branches,  and  are 
followed  by  long  penis. 

The  fresh  leaves  eaten  as  salad  work  by  urint 
powerfully,  and  are  recommended  in  dropsies.  The 
juice  of  them  boiled  into  a  syrup  vrifli  honey,  is 
good  to  break  tough  phlegm,  and  to  cure  coughs  and 
hoarsenesses. 

Jacinth,  or  HrAcivni.    Hyacinthus 

vulgai'is. 

The  common  spring  plant  our  children  gather 
ivith  thoir  cowslips  andMay  flower»«  and  call  blati 
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l>ell8.  The  root  is  white  and  roundish  ;  the  leaved 
are  uarrow  and  long,  like  grass,  but  of  a  deep  green 
ctilour,  aiid  smooth  surface:  the  stalks  are  round, 
upright^  and  smooth  ;  tliey  have  no  leaves  oo  them. 
Ths  flowers  are  large,  and  of  a  beauiifiil  blue  ;  they 
are  hollow,  oblong,  and  turn  up  at  the  rim.  The 
root  is  the  part  u.sed. 

[>  It  abounda  in  a  stixny:.juicc,  but  it  19  to  be  dried, 
and  this  must  be  done  carefully ;  the  decoction  of 
it  operates  well  by  urine  ;  and  the  powder  is  balsa- 

;  jnic,  and  soioewhat  styptic.  It  is  not  enough  known. 
There  is  hardly  a  more  powerful  remedy  for  the 
whites 

'  jALkpVt^KT^..  Jatapium. 

A  Ujhbinc  plaid.  itatiV^  «f  America,  and  not 
y*t  got  into  our  gardens,  ■  The  root  is  long,  irregu- 
larly shaped,  and  thick,  Tiie  stalks  are  round, 
tough,  and  firm,  but  slender  and  unable  to  support 
themselves.  They  g^o^v  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
length,  and  wiml  among  the  bushes.  The  leaves 
are  oblong,  broadest  towani  the  base,  of  a  dusky 
.  gr^en,  and  not  dented  about  the  edges.  The  flow- 
ers are  large,  and  of  the  shape  of  a  bell,  and  llietr 
colour  is  purplish  or  while.  The  seed-vessel  is  large 
and  oval. 

The  root  is  the  part  used ;  and  druggists  sell  it. 
Given  in  powder  with  a  little  ginger,  iti  prevent  its . 
^^ping,  it  is  an  e.vcetlent  purge.  A  strong  tincture 
of  it  made  in  brandy  answers  tlie  same  purpose  ;  it 
iB  good  in  dropsies  ;  and  is  in  general  a  safe  and  ex- 
cellent purge. 

'fissAjum  E    Jasminum. 


t^hrub    in    our    gardens,    an^    t. 
*-    *  a 
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great  ornament  to  them.  It  does  not  well  support 
itself^  so  that  it  is  commonly  nailed  against  nvalk. 
The  trunk  is  <!overcd  with  a  greyish  bark:  the 
young  shoots  arc  green.  Tiie  leaves  stand  two  at 
each  joints  and  tliey  are  very  beautifnl ;  each  it 
made  up  of  about  three  pair  of  naiTOW,  oblofng,  and 
pointed  leaves,  with  a  very  long  one  at  the  end. 
They  arc  of  a  deep  green  colour :  the  flowers  are 
long, j hollow,  oiK*n  at  the  end,  and  white;  lialfa 
dozen  or  thereabout  grow  on  each  stalk,  and  they 
are  of  a  very  delicate  and  fragrant  smell ;  these 
are  sucoeeded  by  berries,  which  ripen  in  the  warmer 
countries. 

The  flowers  are  the  part  used.  Pour  a  pint  of 
boiling  water  upon  six  ounces  of  the  fresh  gathered 
and  clean  picked  flowers  of  jessamine  ;  let  it  stand 
twelve  hours,  then  pour  it  oflf;  add  honey  enough  to 
niakf  the  liquor  into  a  thin  syrup,  and  it  is  an  ezcel- 
lont  uiLdicine  in  coughs. 

Rosi:  OF  Jericho.     Bosa  Ilirraconiea. 

A  LrrTLE  woody  plant,  named  a  rose  from  nothing 
but  its  size,  and  its  manner  of  folding  itself  up, 
by  bending  in  the  tops  of  the  branches,  so  that  it 
appears  hollow  and  roundish.  We  are  accustoined 
tri  vce  it  dry,  and  in  that  condition  it  is  alwaj'S  thai 
drawn  together.  It  in  of  ihe  bigness  of  a  man's  fist, 
and  is  composed  of  a  quantity  of  woody  brancfafs, 
interwoven  with  one  another,  and  all  bending  iii- 
ward.  When  it  is  put  into  warm  water,  it  expandi. 
and  become  flattifih,  but  on  drying,  it  acquires  the 
oM  form  again. 

It  i-*  in  reality  a  kind  of  thlaspi,  or  treacle  mus« 
tlird,  but  of  a  peculiar  woody  texture.  The  root 
is  long,  and  pierces  dee])  into  the  ground ;  there 
jrroiv  fruin  d\is  c\c^l  di  Vfivi  stalks,  whi^  spntd 
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ftemaclves  upon  the  ^rounJ,  in  a  cirrular  manner, 
•8  we  :*ee  the  ilalks  of  our  bird's  fool,  and  maa>' 
other  little  plaiilp  These  stalks  are  tliick  anil 
(WOody,  and  abotil  four  inches  in  length :  tlicy  lie 
upon  Uie  ground  toward  the  l^a'^e,  but  lay  turned 
K>  a  little  at  the  tops,  and  each  of  them  lias  a  (tum- 
[her  of  bmnches.  The  leaves  are  long,  narrow, 
find  nf  a  pale  green  ;  they  arc  very  nunicruiis,  and 
ftey  stand  irregularly.  The  flowers  are  simiH, 
ttul  white  like  those  oi  our  slicphcrd's  purse.  The 
Seed-vessels  are  small,  and  contain  several  seeds 
;c  those  of  tlie  common  treacle  ntustard. 
This  is  the  appearance  of  the  plant,  as  it  gruivs 
fpry  frequent  in  the  wanner  climates ;  and  thus 
|t  luts  nolliing  sin^Iar  in  it,  while  in  its  peifection 
iofgrowtli,  but  after  a  time,  the  leaves  decay  and 
jbU  off,  and  the  stalks  as  lliey  dry,  in  die  heat. 
Stow  up  more  and  more,  till  by  degrees  they  get 
fliito  this  round  figure,  from  which  warm  Jitter 
IpiU  expand  them,  but  tlicy  recover  it  again  Qi^tlicy 

k^  This  is  the  real  history  of  tliat  little  kinti  W  trea- 
Bjp  miiBtard,  which  is  called  the  nue  of  Jericho, 
■pd  concerning  which  so  many  idl^  as  well  as 
finnge  ihing-s,  have  been  said.  Our  good  women 
pivc  many  wnys  of  trying  many  experiments  with 
m,  by  nay  of  deciding  future  events,  but  nothing 
pin  he  so  fooli-sh.  The  nature  of  the  plant  will 
nake  it  expand,  and  open  its  branches,  when  put 
t  ivarni  water,  and  draw  thcin  together  agnin,  as 

[  gjows  dry.     This  will  aUvays  happen,  and  it  will 

s  more  quick  or  more  .ilow,  according  to  the  con- 
ffition  of  the  plant.     \Vhcrc  it  is  to  be  bad  fresli, 

I  does  not  want  medicinal  virtues.  The  young 
tota  are  good  in  infusion  against  sore  throats,  hut 

t  have  the  plant  without  its  leaves,  and,  iu  reality, 
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littln  more  than  a  stick  ;  so  that  it  would  be  idle  (» 
expect  any  good  in  it. 


4 


Jesuit's  Bark.  Tbee.    Arbor  Peruoim 


A  SMALL  tree,  native  of  South  America,  wttA 
lias  not  yet  got  into  our  gnrdens.  The  tniok  li 
as  lliick  as  a  man's  Icg^,  and  its  bark  b  grcj'.  The 
branches  are  numeroui^  and  irregiilar,  and  tbcir 
bark  is  of  a  browner  colour,  biil  uilli  the  swie 
tinge  of  grey.  The  leaves  are  long  and  taree. 
^  three  inches  in  length,  and  half  as  much  in  brcadUi, 

■  and  of  a  pale  grceu  ciili>ur :  Uiey  arc  pointed  al 
the  end,  but  not  at  all  indented  at  the  edj^es.  Tbc 
flowers  arc  small,  and  their  colour  is  a  pale  purptc : 
they  stand  in  great  chibtcrs  together  ;  they  are  kmg, 
hollow,  and  open  at  the  end,  where  they  are  a  lildc 

'  divided.  The  fruit  is  a  dry  capsule,  of  an  oVtaa^ 
figure. 

The  bark  is  the  part  used.  Besides  ill  certain 
ctlicacy  against  agues  and  intermitting  fcvcr»,  it  ti 
an  excellent  stomachic  and  astringent ;  nothing  li 
■better  to  strengthen  the  appetite,  and  in  ovcranr- 
ings  of  the  menses,  and  all  otlier  bleeding!*,  it  if 
of  the  greatest  efficacy.     It  is  best  given  in  pomfft. 

-  *rhe  tincture  is  to  be  made  in  brandy,  but  it  b  nfll 

.  nearly  so  good  as  the  substance  :  when  it  is  ptm 
'tor  disordei-s  of  the  stomach,  the  best  way  is  to  pick 
■fine  pieces  of  the  bark  and  chew  them. 

*■  Jew's  Barb.     AuricuUc  Jnda:. 

A  UNO  of  fungus,  or,  as  the  common  phnue 
h,  of  load's  stool,  growing  upon  old  elder  trees  I' 
\  about  an  inch  and  n  hnlf  long,  and  tjeneraJly  "a 
tiicli  bruutl,  and  ia  soinewhut  of  tlic  stiiipe  of  u 
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ear.  It  ^ows  by  a  broad  base  to  the  bark  of  the 
tree,  and  from  lhi»  it  gradually  spreads  into  a 
flat,  hollow,  substance,  with  several  ridp^es  in  it, 
running  irreffularly,  whence  it  is  supposed  to  have 
the  resemblance  of  the  ear  most  perfectly.  lis 
crilour  is  a  p;i!e  grey  on  the  outside,  it  is  darker 
nv'itliin,  and  there  run  several  ribs  along  it..  It  is 
to  be  dried.  Bolted  in  millc,  it  Is  rccommendcij 
greatly  m  sore  throats  and  quinsies.  These  reme- 
dies of  tht-  vulgai  have  come  originally  from 
physicians,  and  tliey  commonly  have  something  to 
support  them.  The  Jew's  car  is  at  this  time  out 
of  repute,  but  that  sccnis  owing  to  sophistication. 
fThey  commonly  sell,  under  the  name  of  it,  anottier 
lungus  lliat  grows  to  a  great  bigness,  overspreading 
wood,  in  damp  places.  They  get  il  off  the  water 
pipes  at  the  New  River  head  at  Islington,  to  supply 
Cov^nt  Garden  market. 

St.  lGNATn?8's  Bean.     Taba  sancti  IgnatiC 

A  PLANT  common  in  the  West  Indies,  and  very 
J3I  called  a  bean,  being  truly  a  gourd.  The  name 
bean  was  given  to  the  seeds  of  this  plant  before  it 
was  known  how  they  were  produced,  and  some 
liave  continued  it  to  the  plant.  It  grows  to  a 
ereat  height,  when  there  is  a.  tree  to  support  it,  for 
It  cannot  support  itself.  It  has  a  stalk  as  thick 
ts  a  man's  arm,  angulated,  light,  and  not  firm. 
The  leaves  are  very  large,  oblong,  and  undivided, 
and  they  have  the  ribs  very  high  upon  them  :  Ihey 
are  broad  at  the  base,  and  grow  narrower  to  the 

t point,  and  are.  of  a  deep  green  colour.  The  floiv- 
ers  arc  very  large,  and  of  a  deep  blood  red  ;  at  a 
distance,  tney  have  the  aspect  of  a  red  rose.  The 
fruit  is  large  and  roundish  ;  it  has  a  woody  shell, 
•nd    over   that  a  thin  skin,  bright  and  sUvwwv^. 


I 
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■\Vithin  there  arc  Iwenly  or  tiiirty  seeds ;  Ute 
of  tbc  bigness  of  a  small  nutmeg,  when  vn 
titem  :  they  arc  roundish,  and  very  rough 
the  surface :  each  is  of  a  woody  subslaiice,  and. 
vben  ^tcd,  is  of  (he  Bavour  of  citron  seeds,  but 
extremely  bitter  and  oauscoua.  The  colour  ia  of 
all  grey  or  Brownish. 

These  liccds  aTc  what  ve  use  in  modicioc,  md 

call  the  St.  IgualiuK's  bean.     It  is  a  medicine,  to  be 

ipven  with  great  caution,  but  it  has  many  virtuts: 

tiie  most  powerful  remedies,  when  in  ill  haodf,  are 

^  naturally  the  most  dangeroub ;    the  powder  gittn 

ID  a  small  dose  occasions  vomiting  and    purring. 

and  oflenj  if  the  constitution  be  tender,  convukiotu; 

it  is  much  better  to  give  it  in  tincture,  when  no 

«uch  effects  happen  from  it.    'Tis  of  an  cxcdint 

effect  against  nervous  complaints :  it  will  cure  the 

felling-sickness,   given  in  proper  doses,   and   cwi- 

[  linued  for  a  long  time :  the  tincture  is  best  for  this 

[  purpoiie.      Some  have  given  Ibe   powder    in  very 

'  smati  (Quantities  against  worms,  and  that  wilb  nc- 

[  Jess ;    its  extreme  bitter   makes  it   very    disagree- 

i  »blc,  and  the  taste  continues  in  the  tlirnat  a  wog 

I  feme,  whence  it  occasions  vomiting.      We  neglert 

u  very  much  at  present,  because  of  its  roti(;b»p5« ; 

DUt  it  would  be  hrtfer  we  found  the  whv  of  girinf; 

[  ft  with  safety.      There  are  gentler  medicines,    ' — 

r  j^onc  of  them  so  efficacious :    it  will  do  servl 

ics  that  the  common  methods  do  not  reach, 


St.  JoitN's  \\'ofiT      tl^pcrinnn. 


1 


A   RQBL-KT  and    pretty   pltuii.    frequent    in    oor 

I  teaituroH,  and  other  dry  places.     The  hrichi  is  • 

I  foot  and  a  h»lf     The  stalk  is  nmnd,  thick.  Srra. 

'  ^d  very  upright,   and    divided    towards    the  lop 

into  several  branches      The  leaves  are  shivt  anil 
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yiiltint  at  tlie  points ;  ibey  are  of  a  bright  green 
twluur,  and  if  held  up  againit  tlie  light,  they  seem 
(d  be  full  of  pin  boles.  The  flowers  grow  in 
^abundance  on  the  tops  of  the  branches :  they  are 
)arge,  and  of  a  bright  and  beautiful  yellow,  fiill 
^yellow  threads,  which,  if  robbed  upon  the  hand, 
vtain  it  like  blood.  The  fruit  is  a  dry  seed- 
vessel. 

The  part  used  is  the  flowery  tops  of  the  plant 
Just  as  they  begin  to  ripen.  A  decoction  of  these 
works  powerfully  by  urine,  and  is  excellent  against 
the  gravel,  and  in  ulcerations  of  the  ureters.  The 
earae  tops  fresh  gathered  and  bruised  are  good  for 
wounds  and  bruises ;  they  stop  bleeding,  and  serve 
«s  a  balsam  for  one,  and  lake  off  blackness  in  the 
other 

JiTjuBE  Tkee.     Zizt/phus. 

A  TREE  of  the  bigness  of  our  plum  trees,  and 
fiot  unlike  to  them  in  shape.  The  bark  is  grey  on 
the  trunk,  and  brown  on  tlie  branches.  The  leaves 
are  moderately  large,  and  each  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  smaller  ones,  set  on  each  side  of  a  middle 
rib,  but  not  ojiposilc  to  one  anolher,  and  with  an  odd 
one  at  the  end :  these  ace  oblong,  obtuse,  and  serrated 
round  the  dges,  and  the  odd  leaf  at  the  end  is  the 
largest  and  longest.  The  flowers  are  small  and 
yellow.  Tlie  fruit  is  oval,  and  of  the  bigness  of  a 
moderate  plum  ;  it  lias  a  soft  substance  on  the  outside, 
and  a  stone  within,  which  is  large  and  long,  and 
{minted  at  both  ends. 

The  fruit  is  tised.  It  was  atone  time  brotight 
over  to  us  dried,  but  we  see  little  of  it  now ;  it  was 
fVeemed  balsamic,  and  was  j{ivcn  to  cure  coughs, 
and  to  w  ork  by  urine. 


I 
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^Vhite  Stock  July  Flower. 
album. 


Leucoti 


,  twm m. 


_ ,  A  ROBVST  garden  plant,  kept  ftir  its  flowers,  nludi 

iurt  variegates  and  makes  double.     U  grows  two  or 

>  ihree  feet  high.     The  stalk  is  thick,  firm,  i omid.  and 

P«f  a  greyish  co1o*ir.     The  leaves  are  long,  tiaTFiw, 

liairy,  and  \%hili!t}).     The  stalks  whiph  bimr  the  fl 

ers  arc  also  of  a  whitish  green,  and  teiHler. 

I  powers  are  as  broad  aa  a  shilliiif^,  white, 

i  jcented. 

f'    The  flowers  are  the  part  used,   and  thcj  i 
r_  jw   fresh    gatherer!,    and   only  just  bioiNii.     A  t 
,  jnade  of  tliem  is  good  to  promote  llie  inen<it,^ij 
I  ),t  operates  also   hy  urine.    An  ointment  i'ifj" 

Miadc,  by  boiling  them  in  hog's  lard,  whid 
•'.  cedent  for  sore  nipples. 

Juniper  Shrub.    JunJpents. 

'  A  tOMMON  shrub  on  our  heitilis.     It   groff 

[  ^0  great  height  in  Engliind,    but    in    »omc    o 

r  ^^ts  of  Europe  rises  to  a  considerably  large  t«e- 

I  ^he  bark  is  of  a  roddish  brown.     The  brancbci  vc 

'tough.    The  leaves  are  longish,  very  iiarrtnr,  aad 

J  ipridilyat  the  ends.     The  flowers  are  of  a  yeDoR- 

I  j«h    colour,    but    small   and   inconsiderable.      The 

IjOerries  are  large,  and  when  rtpe  blackish  :  iheyaTB 

L  jDf  a  strong  but  not  disa^eeahlc  smell,  and  of  aswetf- 

iflh,  but  resinous  taste.     The  leaves  arc  of  9l^ 

bluish  green  colour. 

The  berries  are  the  part  most  uiwd.  Waj 
^them  from  Germany  principaUy.  They  havt 
Uceltcnt  qtuilitics,  they  dispel  wind,  aiid  work  If 
irine,  for  which  reason,  tliey  arc  excellent  in  ibcM 
»Kc9  which  arise  'from  the  gravel  and  rti'n* 
fKilli  the«e  U  tJen  raada  the  true  Geneva,  butdk 
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or  our  poor  people  diiiik  under  that  name,  is 
'  lu^  vpiriu  and  oil  ui  turpeiiUne. 

Ivr.     Hedera. 


i  VBRV  common  slirub,  crawling  al>oiit  oki 
B,  or  upon  old  ualis  ;    it  fiometimes  runs  npoii 

ground  for  want  of  such  support,  but  then  it 
sly  beara  any  fruit.  The  trunk  \a  liiick,  brown, 
cdvcrcd  witti  a  peculiar  roughness.  Tha 
aches  are  nnmerouB  and  brittle.  The  leaves 
i  a  fitranf^  vsiriety  of  shnpeij,  oblon|r,  angular, 
[lered,  or  divided.  The  ^o\vers  stand  in  little 
n<l  chiBters,  and  they  are  small  and  inconsiderable  : 
f  are  succeeded  by  large  berries.  The  Icates 
n  the  young  ^loots  that  bear  the  flowers  are  al- 
^8  oblong ;  lliose  on  the  trunk  are  angulaled. 
Bv  are  all  of  a  deep  glossy  green, 
rtie  leaves  and  berries  are  both  used,  but  nct< 
r  much.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves  destroys 
min  in  children's  heads,  and  heals  the  soreness 
I  attends  tliem.  The  berries  arc  purging ;  an 
wion   of  them  will  often   work  also  by   vomit, 

there  is  no  harm  in  this  :  they  aie  an  excellent 
ledy  ID  rheumatit»mS]  and  pains  uf  all  kinda,  and, 
B  said,  have  cured  dropsies  ;  but  this  is  perhaps 
DK  too  far. 

tne  ivy  in  the  warm  countries  fiweals  out  a  kind 
resin,  which  has  been  used  externally  at  some 
es,  on  various  occasions  ;  but  at  this  tiiae,  it  iv 
te  unknown  in  practice. 

K. 

KitiiEt  VVoicr.     UTnbilicus  veneris. 

K    TERY  Bingulur  plant,  wbkh  ^>va  oa  q\^ 
B  b 
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Wills  in  some  parts  of  England  It  is  eight  incto 
high,  and  is  distinguished  at  sight  by  a  cluster  of 
round  leaves  which  grow  about  the  stalL  The 
root  is  roundish,  and  its  fibres  g'row  from  the  bottom. 
The  leaves  stand  on  longish  and  tliick  ffx>t-stalks, 
which  are,  except  in  the  lowest  of  all,  inserted  not 
at  tlie  edges  of  the  leaf^  but  in  the  middle :  these 
are  round,  thick,  fleshy,  and  indented  about  the 
edges.  The  stalk  which  bears  the  flowers  is  round, 
thick,  a*nd,  towards  the  top,  divided  into  two  frr  three 
branches  ;  on  these  grow  the  flowers,  in  a  kind  of 
spikes :  tliey  are  oblong,  hoUowish^  and  of  a  green- 
ish wllite  colour. 

The  leaves  are  the  part  used.  Externally,  thej 
are  cooling,  and  good  against  pains.  They  are 
applied  bruised  t/}  tlie  piles,  with  great  success. 
The  juice  of  them,  taken  inwardly^  operates  by 
urine,  and  is  excellent  against  stranguries,  ond  gnoil 
in  the  gravely  and  inflammations  of  the  liver  and 
spleen. 

Knap-wee0.    Jaced. 

A  Very  common  wild  plant,  with  dark-eoloureJ 
longish  leaves,  and  purple  flowers,  like  those  of 
tiiistles.  It  is  two  feet  high.  The  stalks  ait 
roundish,  but  ribbed :  they  are  of  a  pale  colonr, 
very  firm  and  strong,  upright,  and  divided  into 
branches.  The  leaves  are  long,  and  of  the  same 
breadth :  those  which  grow  immediately  from  the 
root,  are  but  little  jagged  or  cut  at  the  ed}^: 
those  which  stand  upon  tlie  stalk,  are  more  su. 
The  flowers  are  large ;  they  stand  in  vcaly  beadi, 
one  of  which  is  placed  at  the  top  of  every  branch : 
and  at  a  distance,  they  liave  something;  of  theap* 
pearance  of  the  flowers  of  thistles,  but  when  ex- 
cnined  neatet.  ^vj  %x!t  w^vt  Vke  thoie  i»f  the  Hue 
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bottle.     TIk:  Boners  themselves  are  of  a  lirif^IiCred, 
and  Jartre. 

Thfi  yoiing  plant  is  used  fresh  :  a  decoction  of  it 
is  good  agaiiiHl  Lhe  bkedin<r  of  the  pile.t,  againiit 
looaeneases  with  bloody  slonb,  and  all  oilier  Idfed- 
ings.  A  slight  infu!!ion  is  recommended  tt^iiiKt 
ton  throats,  to  be  uscil  by  way  of  ^-argle.  There 
are  so  mtmy  of  these  gentle  astringent  planU,  onm- 
mon  in  our  fields,  as  ^-arrow  and  the  like,  that  less 
respect  is  to  be  paid  to  one  nf  leys  power  in  the 
same  way.  Knapweed  may  be  very  properly  added 
lo  decoctions  of  th«  others,  but  it  would  not  be  so 
veil  to  trust  to  its  etlccts  singly. 

Knot-gr*es.     Fo/j/gonutrt. 

A  HOST  common  wild  plant  in  our  fiiMn,  path* 
Vayn,  and  hedges  :  tliere  are  two  or  three  kinds  of 
it,  but  they  pretty  much  resemble  ont;  enollier  in 
form,  and  in  virtuLS  :  the  largest  is  the  best.  The 
stalks  of  lUiH  arc  ten  inches  long,  round,  jointed, 
and  of  a  dusky  groen.  The  leaves  are  of  an  oral 
ibrm,  of  a  bluish  green  colour,  and  not  indented 
ftt  the  edges.  The  stalks  lie  upon  the  ground,  and 
#ne  of  these  only  grows  at  each  joint.  Tlie  flowers 
are  small  aiid  while,  but  with  a  tinge  of  reddish. 
The  need  is  single,  black,  and  three-cornered. 

It  has  been  obger^erl  before,  that  Providence  has 
in  gvncral  niade  the  most  common  plant-*  the  most 
VScful.  A  decoction  ot'  kiiot-gi-ass  roots,  stalks, 
anA  leaves,  is  an  excellent  aslringenl.  It  slops 
bloody  stools,  and  is  good  against  all  bleedings, 
but,  1  in  pai'Iicular,  it  is  a  remedy  against  tlie 
bleeding  piles,  and  against  the  overflowing  of  thtf 
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L. 

Gun  La«  Tatx.     Laca  arbor. 

A   TREE  of  Uie  bigness  of  our  Rpple   trMii 

fient  in  the  East,  but  not  yet  known  in  £tuepr 
he  U link  is  covei«d  with  n  rnuj^  reddish  bm. 
The  hranrhrs  arc  numerous  and  tough.  Tbey  haM 
a  smoother  rinH,  of  a  colour  inclining  to  parplf. 
Tlie  leaves  are  broad,  and  of  a  whitinh  f^c<0  «l 
L  |he  upper  side,  and  of  a  silvery  white  underoralh 
1  Tlie  iiowcrs  are  small  and  yellow,  Tlic  fruil  it  of 
the  bigness  of  a  plum,  and  has  in  it  a  large  *(one: 
The  outer  or  pulpy  part  is  of  an  austere,  and  Dot 
very  agreeable  taste. 

The  glim  lac  is  found  upon  the  branches  of  ihii 
tree  but  it  ii  pretended  by  some,  that  a  sort  of  tttei ; 
4<}posit  it  there,  and  on  other  suhstancei :  md 
tbat  it  is  a  kind  of  wax  ;  boweyor,  there  ant  pet* 
sons  rtf  credit,  who  say  ttiey  have  obtained  by  cit- 
thig  (lie  branches  of  tliis  tree,  and  a  like  subftl&nre 
-  ftxim  the  branches  of  the  several  kinds  of  jujubn, 
'  tD  wbich   liiia  belongs,  in  tlie  hot  conntrirs.     P**- 

Itehly  llic  tlics  get  it  u*d'  thia  tree,  and   l«»dg;ej 
*  their  puqinscs  u|M>n  stictu,  and  other  snbi ' 
wc  see  it. 

Oar  dnig<^<(ts  hnvc  three  kinds  of  thii  t 
it  is  ill  rallied  a  gum.  Tim  one  they  call  Mick  he. 
bHausre  it  is  brought  in  round  slicks  ;  the  ntbfr 
aeed  lac,  in  Emult  lumps ;  and  the  other  shell  W. 
wbich  in  thirfaiid  lnui!i|iarent,  and  tn^  be«n  meltrd; 
of  Ihit  min  tlic-seuling  wax  ix  niade  with  itrrv  little 
tdliM^lioa  more  than  the  rnjouring  it,  which  i« 
done  by  nean<i  of  a  cinnabar  or  coanier  nulrrial*. 
Token  intvardly,  gum  tac  is  gnod  agaio-it  obitrac- 
liona  nf  the  liver  :    it  operates  by  turine  and  iweal. 
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and  is  good  in  most  chronic  cases  arising'  from  such 
o)>!(lructi(ins. 

Ladies'  Mantle.     Arckimilla. 

A  -t-ERY  pretty  litllc  plant,  native  of  some  parts  of 
En^^land,  but  not  very  common  wild.  The  leaves 
are  ntimcrous  Rnd  very  beautiful ;  they  are  hrOad, 
and  of  a  roundish  fio^ure,  but  divitlcil  deeply  into  citjhl 
parts,  and  each  of  these  elcj^iiudy  indented  about 
the  cdf;^.  They  are  of  a  yelloH-ish  green  colour, 
nearly  as  broad  as  the  [»ilm  of  ones  hand,  ond  Ibey 
atand  upon  foot-stalks  of  nn  inrh  or  two  in  lenjj^h. 
The  stalks  {^ow  in  the  mid^l ;  tliey  arc  round,  a 
litllc  hairy,  eight  inches  lon^;,  not  very  upri<rbt,  and 
of  a  pafe  Rrecu  colour.  Tlie  flowers  stand  in  con- 
siderable numbers  at  tlieir  tops  ;  they  arc  smalj  and 
of  a  greenish  colour,  but  liave  a  great  ninny  yellow 
threads  in  tlie  middle.  The  root  is  loiig,  thick,  and 
dark  coloured. 

The  root  is  the  part  most  valuable  ;  a  decoction 
of  it  tresh  taken  up,  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  the 
overflowings  of  the  menses,  for  bloody  fluxes,  and 
«U  oUier  bleedings.  Dried  and  powdered  it  an- 
awen  the  samt;  pnrpmc,  and  is  aho  good  agniust 
common  pwgings.  The  good  women  of  the  nnrlli 
of  Eugland  apply  the  U-avcs  to  tlieirbrcusts,  to  make 
them  recover  their  form,  afser  they  liave  been  swelled 
with  milk,  tieuce  it  lias  got  the  irame  of  ladies' 
ffaatle. 

Larch  Tkee.     Larix. 

■  .  A  NOl>CRATBi.r  tall,  and  in  summer  a  very  beautiful 
4tVc  ;  but  though  one  of  (he  resinons  kind,  and  in 
vuny  respects  approadiiug  lo  llie  nuture  of  the  ftr 
and  pine,  it  loses  it»  leaves  in  winter '.  ilttaiA<\x« 
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of  Italy,  ind  is  frequent  in  onr  ^rdcns^.  The  traiik 
is  rugijcd,  and  the  bmnclics  arc  covered  with  a 
roQji^  bark,  of  a  brownisli  rolimr,  with  a  tinge  of 
reddish.  The  leaves  are  au  inch  or  more  in  iciigtii, 
i*xtrcmely  slender,  and  of  a  bluish  <^en  coloor,  and 
they  grow  in  little  clusters,  on  diflerent  partv  ofthe 
branches.  The  flowers  are  inconnideFable^  the  firoil 
is  a  cone,  but  very  small.  It  is  not  bigger  thai  a 
little  wahiut. 

The  young  leaves  arc  lioiled^  and  the  liquor  is 
drank  to  promote  urine,  but  this  is  an  idle  way  of 
getting  at  the  virtues  of  the  tree.  Venice  tarpoi- 
tine  is  produced  from  it,  and  this  liquid  resin  eoo- 
tains  them  all  in  perfection.  They  cut  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  deep,  in  the  heat  of  summerj  and  the  resin 
flows  out.  This  woi^ks  poweriidly  by  nribe,  and 
is  a  noble  bals^ni ;  it  is  good  against  the  wliites,  and 
to  stop  the  limning  that  often  remain^  frrrni  a  clsp 
aflcr  ail  the  virulence  is  removed  ;  but  in  this  esse 
it  must  bo  2^ivcn  cautiously. 

Larks'  Spub.     Ddjihiniajn. 

A  COMMON  flower  in  our  gtirdens  ;  but  not  with- 
out its  virtues.  It  grmvs  n  yard  high  :  the  stalks  are 
round,  upright,  Arm,  and  of  a  }>ale  green.  The 
leaves  arc  cut  into  a  multitude  of  long,  narrow,  and 
very  fine  divisions,  and  are  i>f  a  deep  green  cokmr. 
and  tlie  flowers  which  grow  in  long  spikes  al  the 
(o])s  of  the  bmnches,  are  naturally  Idue,  butofteu 
nxl  or  while.  Tbey  are  moderately  large,  and  have 
a  kind  of  spur  behind. 

The  leaves  are  used  ;  they  must  be  boiled  fresh 
in  water,  and  the  decoction  is  good  agaimt  (he 
bleeding  piles.  It  stops  the  hemorrlnge.  mid  at  the 
same  time  cooU  the  IkkIy,  vrhercastoo  nmny  of  Ihe 
astringent  mcAidnM  «tc  V^sqSaw^^. 
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Lavender.     Zaveiidula. 

A  COMMON  plant  ill  mir  pirdens.  native  of 
tlie  warmer  paite  (^f  p]iirope ;  it  is  of  a  shmbby 
nuture  in  ttie  stem,  but  th«  rest  is  herbaceous.  It 
grows  a  yard  bigh.  Tlie  Iruiik.  or  main  stem  i» 
tbich,  woody,  firm,  and  covered  with  a  wliitieh 
bark.  Tlie  yown^  Bhoofs  from  Ihi-i,  are  tender  and 
creenish  ;  and  on  tlie«e  stand  the  leaves.  Tiiey  are 
long",  narrow,  and  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  stand 
tuo  at  each  Joint.  The  stalks  niiicli  bear  the 
■flowers  are  square,  green,  and  naked ;  the  flowers 
stnnd  in  short  spikes,  or  ears  ;  they  are  i^mall,  blue. 
Bud  verv  fragrant ;  the  cups  of  the  flowers  are 
vrhitJsh. 

These  fiowers  arc  the  part  used  ;  they  are  good 
against  all  disorders  of  the  hcud  and  nerves.  They 
may  be  taken  in  (lie  form  of  tea.  The  famous 
spirit  of  lavender  called  patsy  drops,  and  the  sweet 
lavender  water  arc  made  with  them.  The  spirit  of 
lavender  culled  pal*iy  drops  is  thus  made  best. 

Put  into  a  small  litill  a  pound  of  lavender  floweni, 
and  five  ounces  of  the  tender  tops  of  rosemary,  put 
lo  tbnn  five  quarts  of  common  molasses  spirit,  and  a 
^uart  of  water:  distil  oft"  three  quarts;  put  to  this 
cinnamon  and  nutmegs,  of  each  three  (juarters  of 
an  ounce,  red  sanders  wood  half  an  ounce ;  let 
-i^eKe  stand  together  a  week,  and  then  stmin  off  the 
^irit. 

The  lavender  \rater  is  thus  made.  Put  a  pound 
<»f  fresh  lavender  flowers  into  a  still  witli  a  gallon  of 
vnolasaos  spirit,  and  draw  oil'  live  pints.  This  is 
favender  ivaler. 

LiVENDFJt  Cotton.     AbiolGnum  fccmina. 

A  VTtfE.  ihruhhy  plant,  ireqiiently  wM'ia\\siN, 
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but  with  DO  kept  in  g;ardens.  It  f;;ronstvvo  fe< 
more  in  lniji;lu,  tiiL-  sU-iii  is  wliitisli  :  the  stalks  g 
litg  from  it,  arc  tou^;h  and  firni,  of  a  whttii^  o^t 
•iso,  and  very  nuiiioroiis  ;  the  leaves  are  ohlon;, 
Render,  of  a  square  shape,  and  indented  ;  tbey  arc 
^s»  whitish  and  of  a  Ktrong  smell.  The  idaUui  wlitcti 
■upport  the  Unworn  arc  Tung  and  nakul ;  ibcy  are 
found,  of  a  giecni^h  colour,  and  each  Itos  at  iUlo|i 
•  single  flower,  uhich  Is  yc-llow  and  naked,  and  i^ 
Ute  bigness  of  an  horse-bean. 

The  leaves  arc  the  part  used,  they  are  best  fmb 
^ttliered.  Tbey  aru  to  be  given  infused  in  «'alet 
BgflinsI  worms,  tlicy  are  a  disagreeable  medicine, 
tut  a  very  elfiracioua  one.  They  also  promote  llie 
menses,  and  open  ohslnicLions  of  the  liver.  Thejr 
bave  been  recommciided  greatly  in  the  jauodicc 

SrLRnE  Laluel.     Laureela^ 

A  WILD  little  shrub  of  a  sin£^u1ar  ocpect  i_ 
considerable  virtues,  it  is  tliree  feet  hi*^,  tht » 
i»  half  an  inch  tliick.  and  divides  into  a  great  ■•05 
lu^nehes.  The  l>artc  is  of  a  brownish  colour,  wul 
Ihcy  are  not  very  strong.  The  ienves  sland  al  (Iw 
loiw  of  the  I)rnnclies,  they  arc  long,  nurrovr,  aad  of 
H  bright  and  line  green  ;  they  arc  of  a  iirm  mihnlMMT. 
and  nre  not  indeut«d  at  the  cilges.  The  (knven  art 
very  tmalt  and  inconsiderable,  they  arc  green  widw 
some  yellow  threads,  and  have  a  sweet  smell ;  lbs 
berries  tire  small,  roundish,  and  bltck. 

The  Icuve^i  ai'e  a  powerful  remedy  agsinil  lb> 
dropsy,  but  they  are  so  violent  tlicy  mujtbe«fea 
with  OHiUion  ;  a  small  quantity  of  a  slight  ininioa 
of  them  in  water,  works  by  vomit  and  stool  in  « 
powerful  manner.  It  is  not  every  coDslilulioD  1^1 
can  bear  .^uch  n  medicine. 
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Leek.    Porrum. 
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A  COMMON  plant  in  our  kitchen  gardens.  ft 
grovi-8  three  feet  high  ;  llie  slalk  is  round,  j^reen,  and 
thick  ;  the  leaves  are  large,  long,  and  of  a  deep  green, 
and  the  flowers  grow  in  a  round  cluster  at  Ilie  Ujp  of 
the  stalk  ;  they  are  of  a  pur)>iish  colour,  with  a  tinge 
of  green  ;  the  root  is  white,  oblong,  thick,  and  round-* 
iih,  witit  fibres  at  Die  bottom. 

An  infusion  of  the  roots  of  leeks  made  in  ^vater, 
and  boiled  into  a  ayrup  wilii  honey,  is  good  against 
aclhmas,  coughs,  and  obstructions  in  the  breast  and 
lungs.  It  answers  tlie  same  purposes  with  syrup 
of  gvlic,  but  it  will  agree  wiiii  some  who  caiuiot 
bear  that  medicine. 

Lemon  Tbee.     Limonta  malus. 

A  SHBOBj  native  of  the  warmer  countries,  and 
frequent  in  our  green  houses,  very  beautiful  aud 
IVagrant.  The  trunk  is  moderately  thick,  and 
covered  with  a  brown  bark  ;  the  branches  are  nume- 
rous, irregular,  and  beset  with  prickles.  The  leaves 
art  lai^e,  and  very  beautiful,  of  an  oval  figure,  and 
set  upon  a  naked  stalk ;  they  are  of  a  beautiful 
green,  and  remain  on  the  tree  all  winter.  Tho 
flowers  are  large  and  white  ;  of  a  tliick  flrni  aub- 
•iBQce,  and  very  fragrant  smell.  The  fruit  we  are 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  ;  its  shape  is  oblong,  an^ 
its  rind  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  :  it  has  a  part  liko 
a  nipple  at  each  end.  \U  smell  is  very  fragrant,  an4 
lift  juice  sour. 

The  peel  and  the  juice  of  the  fruit  are  used. 
The  pee)  is  stomachic  and  warm,  it  is  a  good  in- 
gredient in  bitter  infusions.  The  juice  mude  into 
a  syrup  witli  twice  its  weight  of  fine  sugar,  is  esi 
€  c 
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ccllentfortnvcctenini^julepsand  (trinlu  in  feven,  an^ 
mixed  with_6alt  of  wuiinwoodj  it  stops  vomitiitgs.  ^ 

LEAimonr.     Dentillaria  stvc  plumbago. 

A  LITTLE  plant,  native  of  some  parts  of  Europe, 
and  kept  in  our  gardens.  It  is  two  feet  high  ;  (he 
slalk<4  are  slender,  lnu<rli,  and  tvoak,  hardly  able  to 
support  themselves  upright.  The  leaves  are  of  a 
pale  bluish  green  colour,  oblong,  not  very  broad, 
and  tbcy  surround  the  stalk  at  the  Irnse.  The  Bow- 
ers are  red,  Ihey  are  singly,  very  sninll,  but  they 
etand  in  thick,  oblong  rluslcrs,  on  the  tops  of  the 
•talks,  and  each  is  succeeded  by  a  single  xeed,  whidi 
is  very  rough,  and  stands  naked. 

The  dried  root  is  to  be  used  ;  a  piece  of  it  put 
into  Uie  mouth,  fill  it  ^ith  a  great  ijuantity  of  rheum, 
aud  is  often  an  almost  instantaneous  cure  fur  ttie 
head-ache.  It  also  cures  the  Uwth-ache  in  ihe  attne 
manner  b9  pellitory  of  Spain  does :  it  is  more  bol 
and  acrid  than  even  that  liery  root. 

*  Indian  Leak  Tree.     Malabatkrum. 

A  TALL  and  beautiful  tree  of  the  East  Indies, 
tiot  unlike  the  cinnamon  tree  in  its  manner  nf 
groivlh.  The  trunk  is  as  ihick  as  our  clm»,  and  it 
firovt-a  aa  tall,  but  the  branches  are  (Iiii[>oscd  with 
less  regnkirily  ;  the  weod  is  brittle,  and  the  ytMi)^ 
shoots  are  of  a  pale  brown.  The  leaves  are  t«y 
large,  nine  inches  long,  and  seven  in  breadth,  and 
not  at  all  indented.  The  llowcrs  stand  in  cliuten 
on  the  tops  of  the  branches ;  Ihey  are  «mall  and 
greyish,  and  the  fruit  is  of  the  bigne^a  of  our  ted 
Kiirrent.  It  is  common  in  tlie  mountainous  parte  of 
tha  eott. 
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These  icav'es  are  tiie  part  used,  we  have  them 
^ried  at  the  dnigglsts,  but  Ihey  comnionly  keep  them 
till  they  arc  decayed.  It  \S  an  aromatic  mcdicnic, 
it  strengthen^  the  stoniach,  and  is  good  in  nenous 
disorders. 

Lentil.     I.cns. 

A  KIND  of  Utile  piilse,  sown  in  fitlds  in  Bomc 
parts  of  England.  It  grows  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
but  does  not  stand  very  upright.  The  stalk  is  an- 
gulatcd,  of  a  pale  green,  and  branched  ;  the  leave* 
are  like  those  of  the  common  pea  :  they  consist  each 
of  "several  pairs  of  small  ones,  set  on  a  ribj  and  there 
is  a  tendril  in  place  of  an  odd  leaf  at  the  end.  These 
small  leaves  are  of  a  pale  preen  colour,  and  oval 
shape.  The  flowere  are  white  and  sniHlI,  but  in 
shape  like  a  pea  blossom,  they  stand  singly  on  lonj 
stalks.  The  fruit  is  a  pod  of  a  llaltinh  shape,  in 
which  there  generally  are  two  seeds  also  a  little 
Ilatled,  and  of  the  bigness  of  a  small  pea. 

The  fruit  is  used ;  it  is  ground  to  powder  to 
make  into  pulticeu  for  swellings,  but  it  is  not  much 
regarded' 

Lettice.     Lactuca. 


A  COMMON  plant  in  our  kitchen  gardens,  whicii 
Tve  eat  raw.  When  it  rises  to  flower  it  is  two  feel 
and  a  half  high.  The  stalk  is  round,  thick,  very 
upright,  and  of  a  pale  green.  The  leaves  are 
«blong,  broad,  and  somewhat  waved  at  the  edges  : 
the  lluwers  stand  on  Uie  tops  of  the  stalks,  and  are 
of  a  pale  yellow  ;  the  seed  is  m  inged  with  a  light  white 
ctown. 
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nsme  poi^ose.     It  is  a  gooil  method  to  put  'i 
lititn  who  require  a  genlle  opiate,  and  will  not  lilK 
.nedicines. 

Wild  Letttice.     Lactuca  sylvestris  majirr. 

A  COMMON  plant  in  oar  hed^,  and  Invitig 
some  resemblance  to  the  <;^rden  letticc  in  iU  flowen, 
though  not  ii)  it»  manner  of  growth.  It  is  six  or 
■even  feet  hij^h.  The  stalk  is  thick,  round,  very 
upright,  bratiehcci,  and  of  a  pale  ydlowisb  erecn 
colour.  The  leaves  at  the  bottom  are  very  iargv. 
ft  foot  lon^  and  five  inches  broad,  and  of  a  lale 
■^reen  colour  ;  those  hif!;lier  up  the  stalks  are  smeller, 
tiiey  are  deeply  indented  at  the  edges,  and  either 
tliese,  the  stalk,  or  any  other  part  of  the  plant  being 
wounded,  there  flows  ont  a  milky  juice,  whidi  Iw* 
tlie  smell  of  opium,  and  its  hot  bitter  taste:  IIm 
branches  are  very  numerous,  and  the  6awcrs  are 
_^l8o  very  numerous,  but  they  are  small  and  of  a  pak 
yellow. 

This  is  a  plant  not   introduced  into  the  common 

(practice,   but  very  worthy  of  that   notice.     I  htrt 

known  it  a!ied  in  private  families,  with  great  nir- 

ce%e.     A  syrup   made  from  a  strong  infusion  of  it, 

is  an  excellent  anodyne ;  it  eases  the  most  violent 

hpaiu   in   colics,  and  other  disorders,  and  gently  dii* 

ptoses  the  pei'son  to  sleep.     It   has  the  good  effect 

'IjDf  a  «;entle  opiate,  and  none  of  Lite  bad  ones  of  1^ 

'fiolent  medicine. 

Wiirra  LitT.     Litium  aHntm. 


A  TILL,  fm^^nl,  and  lienutiOr)  £;Qrdcn  |nMlt. 
It  prows  four  or  five  feet  hlnh  ;  the  sliilk  is  rtrand, 
l^rreri,  thick,  firm,  and  very  u|)rt!>;hl  ;  n  ^'reet  many 
Juivca  surround  it  at  Ibe  bottoiUj  and  a  great  tntuj 
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grow  upon  it  all  the  n-ay  :  these  arc  of-  the  same 
sltape,  long,  narrow,  and  ssmoolh,  and  of  a  pale  green 
upon  the  stalk,  and  deeper  green  at  the  root.  The 
flowers  stand  on  the  divisions  of  the  top  of  the  elalk, 
they  are  large,  white,  and  composed  as  it  were  of  a 
quantity  of  thick  scales 

The  roots  contain  the  greatest  virtue  :  ihry  arc 
excellent  mixed  in  pulticcs,  to  apply  to  swellings. 
The  flowers  possess  (lie  same  virtue  also,  being  emol- 
lient and  good  against  pain.  An  oil  is  made  of  the 
flowers  steeped  in  common  oil  of  olives  ;  but  the 
fresh  flowers  are  much  better  in  the  season  ;  and  the 
root  may  be  had  frcsii  at  all  tioics,  and  it  possesses  the 
same  virtues. 

Lily  of  the  Valley.     L'dium  convallium. 

A  VERY  pretty  plant,  but  bo  different  from  the 
former,  that  one  would  ivondcr  how  it  came  to 
be  called  by  any  part  of  the  same  name.  It  is  six 
or  eight  inches  high.  The  leaves  are  large,  long, 
and  broad,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  fidl  of  very 
thick  ribs  or  veins.  The  stalks  are  weak,  slender, 
angular,  and  green  ;  they  bend  towards  the  top, 
and  on  each  there  stands,  or  rather  hangs,  a  row 
of  white  flowers ;  they  are  roundish,  hollow,  and 
of  a  delicate  and  pleasing  smell ;  these  arc  suc- 
ceeded by  berries,  which  are  red  when  they  are 
ripe. 

The  flowers  are  used.  A  tea  made  of  them,  and 
drank  for  a  constancy,  is  excellent  against  all  nen- 
ous  complaints ;  it  will  cure  nervous  head-aches,  antl 
tremblings  of  the  limbs:  a  great  deal  too  much 
has  been  said  of  this  plant,  for  people  call  it  a  re- 
medy for  apoplexies  and  the  dead  palsies,  but  though 
all  this  is  not  true,  enough  is,  to  give  the  plant  a 
fepulatioii,  sod  bring  il  agaio  into  use. 
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^Vateb  Lily.     Xt/mpkeea  alba, 

A  T.iiRaE  and  elegant  plant,  the  brnad  Icavpi 
Xf  wliich  we  see  floating  upon  the  Biirfacc  of  Ibe 
water  in  our  brooks  not  unficquently  ;  aud  in  Iht 
aniumn  Inrge  ivhite  flowers  among  ttiem.  The 
root  of  the  plant  is  very  long,  anil  extremely  Uikt, 
nnd  lies  buried  in  the  mud.  The  leaves  rise  singly 
one  on  each  slalk  ;  the  stalks  arc  round,  tttick,  and 
of  a  spungy  substance,  having  a  ^^hite  piA  in 
tJicni ;  and  the  leaves  aUo  are  thick  and  soioewhat 
spungy  ;  liiey  arc  of  a  roundish  figure,  and  they 
lie  flat  upon  liie  surface  of  the  water.  The  flow- 
oni  stand  upon  single  foot-stalks,  arising  like  tfaoce 
of  the  leaves  separately  from  the  root,  and  being 
like  them,  light,  round,  glossy^  and  full  of  a  white 
pilh  ;  the  flowers  arc  large  and  white,  and  lutvt 
some  yellow  threads  in  the  middle  :  the  sec-d-vesad 
is  large  and  roundikh,  and  llie  seeds  arc  numerous. 

The  root  is  the  part  used,  and  it  is  bcsl  frcah,  and 
given  in  a  strong  desoction.  It  is  a  powerful  tt- 
mcdy  in  the  whiles,  and  in  those  weaknesacs  left 
after  venereal  complaints :  it  is  also  good  agsiiut 
violent  purgings,  especially  where  there  are  bkxMly 
stools.  There  are  other  kinds  of  water  lily  in  (wr 
ditches,  particularly  a  large  yellow  flowered  one, 
i\hose  roots  possess  the  same  virtues  with  the  otfacn, 
but  in  a  less  degree. 


Li-iiE  Thee.      Tiiia. 


A  TREE  cammon  enough  in  parks  nnd  gai 
and  when  in  flower  very  beautiful  and  fmgnuil ; 
the  trunk  is  thick,  and  the  brandies  grow  with  ■ 
iolerabic  regularity.  The  leases  arc  short,  broad, 
of  a  figure  approaching  to  round,  but  terminatii^ 
in    a  point,  and  serrated  abont  the  edges.      The 
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Bowers  grow  on  lonj^'  yellowish  slalks,  with  a 
yellow,  oblong,  and  narrow  leaf  upon  them.  They 
are  themselves  also  of  a  yellowish  while  colour, 
aofi  extremely  delicate  and  sweet  smell.  The 
fruit  i:j  nm[i(lish  and  small.  The  flowers  are  the 
only  part  used  ;  they  are  good  against  giddiness  of 
the  head,  tremljlings  of  (he  Itmhs,  and  all  other 
lighter  ncrvoHii  disorders.  They  are  best  taken  as 
ten. 

Liquid  Amber  Tree.     Liquid  Ambar. 

A  TERY  beautifnl  tree  of  the  American  islands, 
which  we  have  broiij^Iit  of  late  into  our  gardens  ; 
it  gTo^^-s  filty  feet  high,  and  the  branches  are  nu- 
merous and  disposed  with  a  loicrdble  regularity. 
The  leaves  are  lar^c  and  very  beautiful ;  they  are 
hroad,  and  are  divided  mnch  in  the  manner  of  the 
leaves  of  our  maple  tree,  but  niucli  more  beauliful- 
_  !y  ;  tlicy  arc  of  a  glossy  green,  and  the  tips  of  the 
I  boughs  have  a  fragrant  smell.  The  (lowers  are 
greenish  and  small  ;  the  fruit  is  of  the  bigness  of  a 
small  walnut,  roundish  and  rough  upon  the  surlace, 
with  several  seeds  within. 

We  use  a  resin  which  runs  from  tlie  trunk  of 
this  tree  in  great  tieats.  It  is  of  a  reddish  colour, 
soft,  and  extremely  fragi-ant,  nearly  a  perfume.  It 
is  an  excellent  balsam,  nolbinf^ exceeds  it  a*  a  remedy 
for  tiie  whites ;  and  for  the  weaknesses  left  after 
venereal  disorders.  It  i<i  also  good  in  disorders 
of  tJic  lungs  ;  and  it  works  by  urine,  and  dislodge* 
gravel.  There  was  a  custom  at  one  time  of  mixing 
it  aniou£  perfumes,  but  of  late  it  baa  been  neglected, 
0Dd  is  giowit  scarce. 
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Liquid  Stobax  Tree.     Slj/rax  Uquida  arJ 


A  LARGE  Ucc,  SO  mucli  wc  hear  c^  it,    ts  oativ* 

r^f  the  East  indies,  but  very  ill  described  to  tu.     VTe 

!  told  the  leaves  are  large,  and  the  flowers  fr>- 

[  grant,  but  of  what  form  they  are  nobody  has  told 

or  what  is  the  fruit.     All  tliat  v/e  use  is  a  liquid 

lesin  of  a  very  pccnljar  kind,  which  we  are  toW  it 

.  obuiined  by  boiling  the  bark  ;  and  the  shoots  of  ibii 

tree  in  u-ater  ;  the  resin  swims  at  the  top,  and  (bey 

■cum  it  off  and  strain  it,   but  it  will  not  all  p«i 

tiirough.     It  is  from  hence  that  we  see  two  kindi ; 

•  ibe  one  liner,  thinner,  and  purer,  the  other  tbicker 

^  and  coar^r  ;  this  last  kind  is  more  D>miBOn  than  tfw 

,  better  sort,  and  it  is  generally  used. 

,       It  is  a  balsam  of  the  nature  of  the  turpcatiott; 

and   is  good  against  the  whites,  and  the  wcakneaMS 

that  follow  venereal  disorders.     Some  Itave  used  it 

also  in  diseases  of  the  lungs,  but  it  has  never  been 

in  great  repute  on  tliose  occasions.     It  is  sometiui 

put  into  ointments  intended  for  old  ulcera  ;  audjiil 

aid  to  he  used  this  way  with  great  succcu. 


LiQLORicE.  Gfycyrrkisa. 


4 

aid  IS     ' 
I  bna^ 


A  BouGK  looking  plant,  cultivated 
■  places  for  the  sake  of  the  wot.  It  ii  a  J'aid  1 
•r  more.  The  stalk  is  round,  striated,  and  1 
ed  :  the  leaves  are  long  and  large,  eadi  is  on- 
posed  of  a  great  many  pairs  of  smaller,  standing  on 
a  middle  rib,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end  ;  these  an 
of  an  o^-al  figure,  of  a  dusky  green  coloar,  and 
Ihey  arc  clammy  to  the  touch.  The  Bowecs  an 
very  small  and  blue,  they  stand  in  long  spikes, 
rising  from  the  bosoms  of  tlie  leaves,  "nie  seedi 
arc  contained  in  pods.  The  root  is  the  part  used; 
and  iU  virtues  are  very  great.     It  is  best  firaah  tdtea 
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out  ot  the  ground,  the  sweetaees  of  its  taste  renderg 
ir  agreeable,  and  it  is  excellent  against  cougiia, 
hoanieneitseSj  and  shortness  of  breath.  It  alao 
works  gently  by  urine,  and  is  of  service  in  ulcera- 
tions of  the  kidneys  and  urinary  passages,  acting 
there  as  in  lungs  at  once,  as  a  detergent  and  balsa' 
mic. 

The  best  way  of  taking  it  is  by  sucking  or  chewing 
the  fresh  root :  but  it  may  be  taken  in  infusion,  or  in 
the  manner  of  tea.  The  black  substance  called 
liquorice  juice,  and  Spanish  liquorice,  is  made  by  era- 
porating  a  strong  decoction  of  this  root.  BUi  the 
fresh  root  itself  is  better, 

Noble  Litbkwobt,  ok  Hgfatica.     Hepatita, 
nobilia. 


A  COMMON  ^rden  flotvef,  which  makes  a  vwy 
pretty  figure  in  spriug,  and  is  little  regarded,  ex- 
cept aa  an  ornament  in  our  borders  ;  thongh  it  iB 
not  without  considerable  virtues.  The  leaves  arc 
supported  eacli  on  a  single  foot-stalk,  white,  slender, 
and  reddish,  they  arc  near  an  inch  broad,  and  of 
the  same  length,  and  divided  each  into  three  parts. 
The  flowers  rise  early  in  the  spring,  before  Uiese  ap- 
pear ;  they  also  stand  singly  on  long  foot-stalks,  and 
are  moderately  large  and  blue,  widi  a  greenish  head 
in  (he  middle,  the  root  is  fibrou:'. 

An  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant  is  good 
against  obstructions  t^tbe  liver  and  <ipleen  ;  it  works 
<^ntly  by  urine,  and  is  a  good  medicine  in  the  jaun- 
dice, taking  it  in  time. 

Grcen  liverwort.     Lichen  vulgarian 

A  COMMON  low  plant,  composed  wholly  df 
leaves^  which  spread  theoiscives  on  the  ground,  and 
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are  of  a  beautiful  green  colour  ;  authors  refer  it  to 
the  kinds  of  moss.  It  grows  on  old  walls,  in  wells, 
-  and  other  damp  places.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  blunt, 
and  Uiin,  they  spread  one  over  another  and  take 
root  wherever  tlicy  touch  the  ground.  They  often 
cover  the  space  of  a  foot  or  more  in  one  cluster. 
This  is  all  that  is  usually  seen  of  the  plant,  but  in 
spring  when  the  place  and  the  weather  favour,  there 
rise  up  among  these  leaves  certain  long  and  slender 
■talks,  on  the  lops  of  which  stand  imperfect  flowers, 
as  they  are  called,  small  roundish,  and  resembling  the 
beads  of  little  mushrooms, 

The  ^vhole  plant  is  used,  and  it  is  best  green  and 
fresh  gathered.  It  is  to  be  given  in  a  strong  decoc- 
tion. It  opens  obstructions  of  the  liver,  and  woriu 
1)y  urine.  It  is  good  against  the  jaundice,  and 
is  an  excellent  medicine  in  the  first  stages  of  con- 
sumptions. It  is  not  nearly  so  much  regarded  nH 
ought  to  be.  It  is  also  used  externally  for  fouIncM^^ 
the  skin. 


Grkv  Gbouno  Liverwort.     Lickin  ctncreua^ 
restris. 

A  tULKT,  very  common  by  ©ur  dry  wood-sidM, 
and  in  pastures,  in  some  degree  resembling  (he 
last  described,  hut  differing  tn  colour  and  in  iU 
fructification.  This  consists  also  entirely  of  leaves  ; 
they  are  of  a  bluish  grey  colour,  on  tlie  outside, 
and  of  a  whitish  grey  underneath.  They  are  two 
inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad  ;  and  grow 
in  clusters  together  ;  often  they  are  less  distinct,  and 
therefore  appear  larger.  These  do  not  send  up  any 
stalks  to  bear  a  kind  of  flowers  in  heads.  The  tips  of  ' 
the  leaves  turn  up,  and  are  reddish,  and  in  these  parts  ' 
are  contained  the  seeds.  The  whole  plant  seenia  dry 
•ntl-wpless. 
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The  whole  plant  is  used,  and  has  been  of  late  very 
famous.  Its  efficacy  is  against  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog  ;  it  is,  mixed  witli  pepper,  and  the  person  is  ■ 
et  the  same  time  to  bathe  in  the  sea.  There  hav6 
been  instances  of  its  success,  when  ^iven  to  dogs,  but 
perl^ps  no  cure  was  ever  performed  upon  a  human 
creature,  when  this  terrible  disease  had  arisen  to 
any  height.  Bleeding  and  opium  are  the  present 
practice. 

Logwood  Tree.     Arbor  campcchlana. 

A  TREE,  native  of  the  Southern  parts  of  America, 
the  wood  of  which  has  been  used  in  dying,  longer 
than  in  medicine,  but  is  very  gcr\iccab!c  in  tJic 
latter  capacity.  The  tree  is  large,  and  makes  a 
beautiful  appearance.  The  branches  are  numer- 
ous, and  they  spread  with  a  sort  of  regularity. 
The  leaves  are  composed  each  of  several  pairs  of 
smaller,  set  on  the  two  sides  of  a  common  rib  ;  with 
an  odd  one  at  the  end.  Tlie  (lowers  are  of  the  shape 
of  pea  blossoms,  but  they  are  yellow  ;  the  pods 
which  succeed  them  are  very  large,  and  the  boughs  of 
the  tree  arc  very  tliick  set,  with  sharp  tliorns  of  a 
reddish  colour. 

We  use  only  the  heart  of  the  wood  which  is  of 
a  deep  red  colour.  It  is  of  an  austere  taste,  but 
with  something  of  sweetness  in  it  at  last,  in  this  it 
resembles  greiitly  what  is  called  Japan  earth,  and 
it  resembles  th;it  drug  also  in  its  virtues.  It  is  a 
a  very  powerful  medicine  1o  stop  fluxes  of  the 
belly,  and  overllowing.s  of  the  menses.  The  best 
way  of  giving  it  is  in  form  of  an  extract,  which 
is  to  be  made  by  boiling  down  a  strong  decoction 
«!'  wood  to  the  consistence  of  honey.  In  this 
form  it  will  keep  a  long  time,  and  is  always  ready  for 
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PrtPEE  Loosestrife.     Lysimarkia  purpurea. 

A  wtLo  plant,  that  decorates  (he  side:*  of 
dHches  and  riwrs,  and  would  be  an  ornament  to 
our  gardens.  It  jpwro  to  three  feel  hi^h,  an<l  is 
»rry  regular ;  (be  slalk  is  square,  hain ,  and  gene- 
rally ffl  a  reddish  cdour-  The  leaves  stand  two 
at  each  joint,  and  ihey  are  lonf;;  and  narrow  ;  of  s 
duskv  green,  and  a  liulc  rough.  The  Hovrera  stand 
in  Ter>'  lonf;  spikes  at  tlie  tops  nf  the  stalks,  and 
■re  large,  and  oiF  a  stronf^  puqile  c3oltMir.  The  spikes 
areofen  a  fool  or  more  in  length.  The  seed  ia  very 
little  and  brown. 

The  leaves  are  need.  .They  are  a  fine  balsam  for 
fresh  vound5,  and  an  ointment  b  to  be  made  of 
them  boiled  in  lanl.vrhich  is  also  coolingand  detersive, 
but  it  is  not  of  a  6nc  green  colour. 

Yellow  Loo»ttntiFE.     Lj/simachia  ttttea. 

A  WILD  plant  not  iincmmon  in  our  watery 
places,  but  for  its  beauty,  ver\'  worthy  a  place  in 
onr  gardens.  If  it  were  brought  from  America,  tt 
would  be  called  one  of  the  most  elegant  plants  in 
the  world,  II  is  four  feet  high,  the  stalks  arc  rigid, 
firm,  npright,  and  very  rcgnlar  in  their  growth  :  a 
little  hairy  ;  and  towanls  the  tops  divided  into  several 
branches.  The  leaves  are  as  long  as  ones  finger, 
and  an  inch  and  half  broad  in  the  middle,  and  wmaR 
at  each  end  ;  they  are  a  Itflle  hairy,  and  of  a  yellow- 
ish green.  The  flowers  are  large  and  of  a  beaulifnl 
yellow,  they  grow  several  togetfjcr  on  the  lops  of 
the  branches.  The  seed-vessels  are  full  of  small 
seeds. 

The  root  dried  and  given  in  powder,  is  gnnc) 
«i:p(in8t  the  whites,  and  ajrainst  bloody  fluxes,  OTer- 
6u»iiigs  of  the  meiifcSj  and  purging"*  ;  il  is  astrin- 
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ffeDtaadbatsamtc.  Tht^  youn^  leaves  bound  ahonta 
fresh  wound,  stop  the  bleeiiinjr,  and  perform  a  cue 
in  ashortttme. 

LoTAGE.     LevietteuTn. 

A  TAix  plant  of  the  umbelliferous  kind,  kept 
in  uur  gardens  for  itx  u^e  in  medicine.  The  sl^ 
is  round,  thick,  hollow,  and  deeply  striated  or 
channelled.  The  leaves  are  very  larsje,  and  they  are 
each  composed  of  a  number  of  smaller  ;  these  are 
set  on  a  divided  stalk,  and  arc  i^hort,  broad,  and  in- 
t  dented  at  the  edges.  The  flowers  are  small  and 
'  yellow,  the  seed  is  striated^  the  mot  in  brovm,  thick, 
and  divided,  and  the  fibres  from  it  are  numerous;  it 
is  of  a  hot  aromatic  taate. 

The  roots  fresh  dug  work  by  urine,  and  are  good 
against  the  jaundice.  The  seeds  have  the  same  ef- 
_  feet  also  and  they  dispel  wind.  The  dried  root  is  a 
sudorific,  and  is  good  in  fevers. 

Tbee  Lungwort.     Muscus  pulmonarius. 

A  BROAD  and  large  kind  of  moss,  inform  some- 
what resembling  the  green  and  grey  liverwort,  but 
bigger  than  either.  It  grows  on  the  barks  of  old 
oaks,  and  beech  trees,  hut  is  not  common.  It  is 
principally  found  in  large  woods.  Each  leaf,  or 
separate  plant,  is  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  and  near- 
ly as  murii  in  breadth,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and 
«f  aeabstance  resembling  leatlrer  :  it  is  divided  deeply 
at  the  edges,  and  is  rough,  and  full  of  high  veins  on 
the  surface.  At  the  seas{)n  of  flowering  then  also 
appear  certain  small  red  heads,  wliichcon^in  the  seeds 
fora  new  succession  of  plants. 

This  plant  is  not  so  much  known  as  it  deserves  to 
^le.     It  is  an  excellent  aslringcut,  a  btroiig  decoction 
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of  it  stops  the  overflowings  of  the  menses,  and  allil 

bleedings  ;  it  is  remarkable  against  the  spitting  rf 
bloody  and  hence  it  is  got  into  general  use  in  consunip- 
tions,  but  that  not  so  properly.  It  ntay  be  givai 
powder,  but  the  other  way  is  better. 

Ll'pine.     Lupinus  sativus  albus. 

HE^ERE  arc  many  lupines  kept  in  gardens,  bul 
the  best  kind  for  use  is  the  whilc-flowereti  :  it 
grows  to  a  yard  high,  the  stalk  is  round,  thick,  firm, 
and  of  a  pale  green .  The  leaves  stand  on  long  foot- 
stalks, and  are  each  composed  of  seven,  eigbl,  or 
nine  long  narrow  ones,  disposed  in  the  manner  of 
fingers  ;  these  arc  also  of  a  whitish  green  colour. 
The  flowers  are  laige  and  white,  of  the  shape  of  a 
pea-blossom.  The  pods  are  hairy.  A  decocUon  of 
the  seeds  of  lupines,  drank  in  the  manner  ofbftrif^ 
water,  not  only  works  by  urine,  but  is  good  to  bring 
down  the  menses,  and  open  all  obstructions.  It  it 
excellent  in  the  beginning  of  consumptions,  jann- 
dire.s  and  dropsies  ;  bul  when  those  diseases  arr  ad- 
vanced to  a  height,  more  powerful  remedies  arc  to 
be  employed.  A  decoclicm  made  very  &lit>pg  i« 
good  to  wash  the  heads  of  children  that  have  break- 
ings out  upon  them  ;  they  cleanse  and  dispose  ibeai 
tohral 


Golden  Luncwobt.     Futmonarisaurtn. 

A  TAIL,  erect,  and  biiutiful  plant  of  die  hiiHi- 
Mccdkind,  with  yellow  [lowers,  and  very  haiiylcates; 
it  is  frequent  in  the  mountainoiw  parts  of  Enn>pe,  smI 
we  liave  it  wild  in  some  placc;^  in  England,  upon  mUi 
and  in  very  dry  places,  but  with  us  it  is  not  comnoa 

It  is  two  fret  high  ;  the  leaves  are  large  and  otv- 


\aa^  ;  they^  grow   half  a  dozen  or  IhcfcaboHl  ill> 
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Tnciliately  from  the  root,  and  have  thick  foot-stalks  ; 
'  tliey  are  oblong,  broad,  of  a  deep  and  ot^n  a 
purplish  colour,  and  are  extremely  liairy,  the  hairs 
being  lon^,  white,  and  set  so  tliick,  that  they  give 
it  an  aspect  of  ivootltness.  The  stalk  is  round, 
■knder,  tolerably  firm,  upright,  of  a  purplish  colour, 
and  also  hairy :  the  leaves  on  it  are  smaller  tlian  those 
from  (he  root,  but  like  them  in  shape,  and  they  are 
in  the  same  manner  very  hairy.  The  flowers  are 
not  very  large^  but  they  are  of  a  beautiful  yellow, 
and  they  have  the  more  lingular  aspect,  as  the  plant 
lias  so  much  ivhitene^.  The  seeds  are  winged  witb 
Bwhitt  domi. 

The  young  leaves  rising  from  the  ro«(,  are  the 
partUBed.  They  are  of  the  same  nature  with  those 
of  coltsfoot,  but  ihey  possess  their  virtues  in  a  much 
greater  degree.  In  many  other  parts  of  Europe, 
where  the  plant  is  more  common,  it  is  a  constant 
medicine  in  diseai-es  of  the  lungs,  in  coughs,  asth- 
mas, and  the  first  stages  of  consumptions  ;  it  is 
best  given  in  form  of  a  strong  infusion  ;  and  I  have 
known  it  tried  here  with  more  success  than  could  be 
txpeeted  from  so  simple  a  remedy,  in  cases  of  such 
consequence.  It  is  scarce  wild,  but  it  is  easily  pro- 
pagated in  gardens.  J^et  hut  one  plant  of  it  ripen 
ils  seeds  and  leave  them  to  the  chance  of  the  winds, 
and  (he  garden,  the  walU,  and  tlie  neighbouring 
places  will  never  be  without  a  sufficient  supply  of  it, 
for  all  purposes. 

M 

M&cc.     Ataeig. 

Tbe  spice  we  call  mace,  is  the  covering  of  the 
ftone  or  kernel  of  a  fruit,  yvtthin  which  is  tlie  nut- 
meg.      Tha  tree  wiU'therefDre  oiore  oaturally  be 
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described  under  the  anicle  nutmeg  ;  but  it  may  be 
proper  lo  say  here^  that  the  firuil  of  it  is  large,  and 
BDundish,  anil  lias  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  peach, 
being  of  nearly  its  bigness  ;  the  outer  part  is  more 
like  the  gicen  riiid  of  a  walnut,  than  the  flesh  of  a 
peitrh  :  within  in  the  nutmeg  contained  in  a  hard 
^•il,  and  on  the  outside  of'that  shell,  is  laid  the  mace, 
in  a  kind  of  thin,  divided,  yellowieh  leav^.  It  bof 
a  Hoft  and  unctuous  nature,  and  very  firagranl ;  mon 
8fi  than  the  nutmeg  itself. 

Mace  is  a  noble  spice,  it  warms  and  strengtlient 
the  stomach,  and  is  good  against  pains  in  the  haul, 
arising  from  faults  there :  it  isalso  good  againat  colin ; 
Bnd  even  outwardly  applied  will  take  effect.  TTie 
Bace  hruived  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  or  ils  ott 
by  exprestiion. 

Madder.     Bubia  tinctorum. 

A  ROUGH  and  unhandsome  plant,  cnhiv»ted  ' 
•  tfie  sake  of  its  root,  which  is  used  by  the  djera, 
and  also  in  medicine.  It  is  a  fi>ut  and  a  half  higb- 
Thc  stalk  is  square  and  ncak.  The  leaves  sturf 
atx  or  eight  at  every  joint,  disposed  sUr-6isfaaned, 
and  they  are  of  a  tliiaky  green  colour,  and  lery 
fODgb,  Uicy  feel  almost  prickly.  The  Howcni  are 
little  and  yellow  ;  and  they  grow  irom  the  bosoms  of 
tile  leaves.  The  root  is  lung,  slender,  and  of  s  red 
colour. 

A  decoction  of  the  fresh  roots  of  madder,  work* 
gently  by  urine,  but  it  very  powerfully  opens  olittnic- 
lions  of  the  liver  and  spleon.  It  is  very  good  agaiut 
the  gravel  and  jauiidioe. 

t 'I  iXaiTz  Maidgnhaib.    Adiantum  certtm. 

s.jft^:teu  LaattLifol  plant  oC  Uic  fam  kind,  but 
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ticecdi*ig  the  ordinary  ferns  very  much  in  delicacy. 
The  stalks  are  small,  black,  and  glossy  ;  each  divides 
tnnard  tlie  lop,  into  a  great  many  brandies,  and  oa 
tjtesc  stand  tlic  smailer  Itaves,  which  make  up  the 
complete  one,  or  the  wlinle  plant  ;  (for  in  this, 
as  in  the  fern,  every  leaf  is  an  entire  plant  ;  these 
arc  sliort,  blunt,  rpuaded,  aiul  notubed  \cry  bcauti-> 
fiiUy  and  regularly  at  the  edges,  and  Ihey  are  of  a 
pale  ^een  colour.  The  seeds  are  fi\ed  to  tlie  edges 
of  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  in  form  of  a  brown 
powder.  The  whole  plant  is  used :  our  druggists 
have  it  from  France. 

A  decoction  of  the  fresh  plant,  is  gently  diuretiCj 
uud  opens  obstructions,  especially  of  ibc  lungs  ; 
but  as  we  cannot  easily  have  it  fresh,  and  it  loses 
a  great  deal  of  the  virtue  in  drying,  the  best  ex- 
pedient is  Ip  use  the  bnc  syrup  of  capellairc,  ;^bich 
IS  m^c  of  an  infusion  of  Uic  plant,  when  in  its  per- 
fectioo,  with  fi»e  Narbonne  honey.  We  suppose 
Uii#  ft  trifle,  but  barley  water  sweetened  with  it, 
-is  009  <tf  the  best  known  remedies  fpr  a  violent 

CI«6^a  MiiDEKiiUR.    Trkhomanes. 

A  TEBY  pretty  little  plant,  of  kin  to  the  trufi 
aiMdevb^ir,  ^nd  frequently  used  in  its  place  ;  but 
dm  h  very  wrong,  for  iu  virtues  are  no  greater, 
and  U  i«  UDpt^asant,  It  grows  eiglit  inches,  and 
each  leaf,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  fern  kind,  is  an  entire 
plant.  This  leaf  consists  of  a  vast  number  of 
small  iOocs,  ^et  on  each  side  a  middle  rib,  and  they 
are  very  short  and  obtuse,  of  a  roundish,  but  sonoe- 
wJwt  oblong  liguie.  Tbe  stalk  is  slander,  black, 
an4  «bining,  and  tlie  little  leaves  are  of  a  bright 
aad  8U:o9{  green  colour.  -  The  seeds  are  lodged  as 
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the  top  of  these  rise  the  pedicles,  BUpportinj 
heads  :  Ihey  are  naked  tlirce  or  four  inches  I 
Ulender,  and  of  a  bro^vnish,  reddish,  or  Moi 
Colour  :  llie  head  of  the  satnmit  of  these  is  nnf^ 
M{uai'p,  and  is  covered  with  a  woolly  cap,  of  ike 
figure  of  an  extinguisher,  which  falls  ofT  when  ibe 
head  is  ^intircly  npe  :  this  head  is  fall  of  a  6nc 
duat. 

The  plant  is  fretjiteiit  in  bog'gy  places,  and  in  » 
"  be  used  intire.  Some  talk  of  its  beinj^cood  in  cooeh*. 
^t  the  more  frequent  use  of  it  is  externally,  the)  uuil 
it  in  water,  and  wash  the  head  with  it,  to  make  the 
hsir  grow  thick. 


Common  ?VTau.ow.     Malva. 


g 


A  rfiLD  plant,  every  wherc  Hbout  onr  1 
■fields,  and  gardens.  It  is  one  among 
stances,  that  God  haa  made  the  most  uxefal  | 
!llic  most  common.  The  mallow  grows  (hrcc  i 
four  feet  high.  The  stalk  is  round,  thick  onJ 
-Mrong.  The  leaves  arc  ]-oundish,  but  indented 
liRid  divided  at  the  edges.  The  flowers  are  no- 
'ineitHj.'f,  large,  and  red.  The  root  is  long  ami  wiiilf , 
«f  a  firm,  tough  substance,  and  not  diiAgrccabtc 
taste. 

The  whole  plant  is  used,  but  the  root  hts  iMHt 
virtue.  Tlic  Iravcs  dried,  or  frwli,  arc  put  in  dr- 
cnctiona  for  gti!«t«rs ;  anct  the  root  may  be  <faie<t, 
for  it  retains  a  great  deal  of  virtue,  but  it  a  be»l 
fresh,  and  should  be  chosen  when  there  are  only 
4eavte  growing  from  It,  not  e  stalk.  It  is  to  he 
btijled  in  water,  and  the  decoction  mav  l>e  timJk 
very  strong,  for  there  is  nothing  disngreeabic  in  ihf 
*(tn(e :  ii  is  to  be  drauk  in  qimntities.  ant)  '»  n- 
Ci'ili'nt  to  pr<*inote  urine,  ami  lo  take  off  tlir 
strangury.     It  k  good  also  iii  the  snni*  tnwinc*~, 
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.  ag'jinst  sharp  humours  in  the  bnwelf,  and  for  the 

I  gravel. 

I         There  is  a  Irtlfe  kind  nf  mallmv.  (bat  hos  whitish 

l<  Howera,  nnd  lies  flat  upon  the  ground-     Tliis  is  of  a 

f  more  ploasont  taste  than  (he  com  mon  mailoiv,  and  lia« 

1  (he  same  virtues.     A  tea  iiiaiie  of  the  roots  and  ioj» 

(  ttfthis,  is  very  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  is  excellait 

t  for  promoting  Itte  difirhargcs  by  urine. 

[  Marsh  Mallow.     AUhiea. 

\         A  TKiX  wild  plant,  of  the    mallow    kind,    (re- 
*     qucnt  with   us  about  salt  marshes,  and  t)ic  sides  of 

1  rivers  where  the  tides  come.  It  grows  to  four  feet 
in  height.  The  Ktalk  is  round,  upright,  thick,  aud 
Bomcnhat  hairy.  The  leaves  are  large,  broad  at  the 
t  Iwse,  small  at  the  point,  of  u  figure  approacliing  to 
\  triangular,  nnd  indented  round  the  cdgrs :  they  arc 
f  ©f  a  whitish  green  colour,  and  soft  to  the  lonch 
,  like  velvet.  The  flowers  are  large  and  white,  with 
\  •ometimcB  a  faint  blush  of  reddish.  They  are  cf 
\  -the  fiame  size  and  shape  with  thor^e  of  the  common 
tnallov. 

The  root  i.s  most  used.  It  ia  white,  long,  anil 
'tiiick,  of  an  insipid  taste,  and  full  of  a  mucilaginous 
Jaicc.  Boiled  in  water,  and  (lie  decoction  made 
strong,  it  is  excellent  to  promote  urine,  nnd  bring 
oway  gravel,  and  email  stones  ;  it  also  cures  stran- 
'guries,  and  is  good  in  coughs.  Its  virtues  are  tltc 
came  witli  those  of  the  common  mallow,  but  in  a 
greater  degree. 

Vebvaw  Mallow.     Akea. 

A  Vtiir  'beantifiil  plant,  both  in  its  flower  and 
mnnner  of  growth  ;  common  in  pastures,  and  worthy 
1»  lie  cheriahod  in  onr  gardens.     It  grows  two  feet 
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high.  The  stalks  arc  round,  moderately  thick,  ■ 
lUUe  hairy,  and  very  upright.  The  lower  leaves  are 
rounded,  and  divided  slightly  at  the  edgcis  ;  those  on 
the  stalk  are  cut  into  very  small  parts,  and  in  a  very 
beautiful  manner.  The  flowers  are  of  a  very  bright 
red,  and  are  three  times  as  large  as  those  of  the  com- 
mon mallow,  and  very  beautiful.  The  seeds  are  dis- 
posed in  the  same  circular  manner,  as  in  the  common 
mallow.     The  root  is  white. 

The  root  is  the  part  used.  It  has  the  same  virtue 
with  that  of  the  common  mallow,  butin  a  less  degree 
The  leaves  also  have  the  same  virtue,  and  are  very 
pleasant  taken  in  tea. 

Ml'Sk.  Mallow.     Bamia  Moschata. 

A  PLANT,  not  unlike  the  vervain  mallow  u 
its  aspect,  but  a  native  only  of  the  hotter  countries. 
It  is  two  feet  high.  The  slaWi  is  single,  round. 
Uiick,  hairy,  and  upright.  Tlic  lower  leave*  are 
roundish,  only  indented  a  little  at  tlie  edge*  ;  the 
upper  ones  arc  divided  into  live  parts^  pretty  deep- 
ly. The  flowfrs  are  of  the  shape  of  those  of  Oie 
common  mallow,  and  are  large,  hut  their  colour  is  yel- 
low. The  seed  is  contained  in  a  long  hnstk.  or  taae, 
and  is  of  a  krdney-tike  shape,  and  of  a  sweet  pcrfuneJ 
BDiell. 

The  seed   is  tlie  only  pail  uted.  and  tliat  veiy 
rarely.  It  is  said  lobe  good  agoinst  the  hcad-ach 
we  seldom  meet  with  U  freeh  enough  to  tnn 
virtue. 

Mandrake.     Mandragora. 

A  PLAifT,  abont  which  there  have  be«n  a  1 
tijude  of  errors,  but  in  which,  there  is,  in  realilj, 
nothinji;  so  aingular  as  pretended.    Tbcre  are  pn- 
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perly  speaking,  two  kintis  of  mandrake  ;  the  one 
with  rounti  fruit,  and  broad  leaves,  called  the  male  ; 
Uie  other  willi  oblong  fruit,  and  narrower  leaves, 
called  the  female  :  their  virtues  are  the  fiame,  but  ttie 
male  is  generally  preferred.  They  are  natives  ot 
Italy,  where  they  grow  in  woods,  and  on  the  biitiks  of 
rivera :  we  keep  them  in  gardens  ;  but  liiey  grow 
ihere  as  freely  as  if  native. 

The  mandrake  has  no  stalk.  The  leaves  rise  im- 
mediately from  the  root,  and  (Jiey  are  very  large  : 
they  are  a  foot  long,  four  inches  broad  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  of  a  dusky  green  colour,  and  bad  smelt. 
The  flowers  stand  upon  foot  stalks,  of  four  inches 
high,  slender,  and  liairy,  and  rising  immediately 
from  the  root :  these  (lowers  arc  large,  of  a  dingy 
purplish  ciilfMir,  and  of  a  very  bad  smell.  The 
fniit  nhich  follows,  is  of  the  bigness  and  shape 
of  a  small  apjilc,  or  like  a  small  pear,  according 
to  the  male  or  female  kind  :  this  is  yellow  when 
ripe,  and  is  also  of  a  very  bad  smell.  The  root 
is  long  and  ttitck  ;  it  is  largest  at  the  head,  and 
(tmallcr  all  the  way  down  ;  sometimes  it  is  divided 
mto  two  parts,  from  the  middle  down^vards,  if  a 
stone  have  lain  in  the  way,  or  any  other  accidcjit 
occasioned  it ;  but  usually  it  is  single.  Tli^  is 
.  the  root  which  is  pictured  to  be  like  the  human 
form  :  it  is  when  single,  no  more  like  a  man  than 
a  carrot  or  a  parsnip  is,  and  when  by  some  accident 
it  is  divided,  'tis  no  more  like,  than  any  long 
root,  which  happen*  to  have  met  the  same  acci- 
dent. Those  roots  which  are  shewn  about  for 
money  and  have  the  head,  limbs,  and  figure,  of 
a  human  form,  are  made  so  by  aft,  and  they  sel- 
dom use  the  real  mandrake  root  for  that  purpose : 
they  are  often  made  of  white  briony  root,  some- 
time»i  of  angelica.  The  people  cut  them  into 
'^his  shape,  and. put  Uiem  into  tlie  ground  a^iii. 
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vfaere  they  will  be  sonietimes  in  part  covered  vnlh 
a  Dew  baj'k,  and  so  look  natural.  All  tjie  slory 
tiiai  thoy  shriek,  when  they  are  pulled  up,  aitd 
they  use  a  do^  to  draw  theift  out  of  the  f^round, 
because  it  is  fatal  to  any  person  to  do  it,  and 
the  like,  are  idlf,  false,  and  groundless  ;  calculated 
only  to  surprise  ignorant  peopla,  and  get  mon^ 
by  tlie  shew  :  Uicre  is  nothing  singular  in  the  mot 
of  the  mandrake ;  and  as  to  the  terras  male  and  feioale, 
(he  two  kinds  would  be  better  dtslinguish»l,  by  csU- 
ing  Uic  one,  the  broader  leaved  maodrake.  with  round 
fruit,  and  the  other,  the  narrower  leaved  mandiake, 
with  oval  fruit.  There  are  pkints  wliicti  are  se- 
parately male  and  female,  as  hemp,  spinach,  the  dale 
tree,  and  the  like  :  but  there  is  noUting  uf  Ihu  dis* 
linction  in  the  mandrakes. 

The  fresh  root  of  mandrake,  in  &  violent  mtt- 
dicine  ;  it  operates  botli  by  vomit  and  bUkJ,  and  few 
constitutions  are  able  to  heat  it.  The  bark  of  tho 
root  dried  works  by  vomit  alone,  but  very  roaghly. 
The  fruit  may  be  eaten,  but  it  has  a  sleepy  ijiuliiy. 
thotigh  not  6ti-on^.  The  leaves  are  used  in  fmocBte* 
tions  and  pultices,  to  allay  pains  in  iweUiugs,  and  thcj 
do  very  well.  ' 

Most  of  the  idle  stories  concerning  the  ana* 
drake,  have  taken  their  origin  from  its  being  nanud 
In  ficripture.  And  from  the  account  there  gim 
f>f  it,  some  have  imagined,  it  would  make  woaca 
fruitful :  but  this  plant  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
thing  intended  by  the  word,  oor  has  it  any  sad) 
firtues.  What  the  vef^ctable  i»,  whidi  is  named  id 
tbe  ficriptur«,  tiiui  translated  mandrake,  wa  4^i| 
I  know. 

Sweet  Marjoram.     Majonma. 

A    CMmoN  garden  plant,  of  no  ^rcat^Utltfy 
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W  kept  for  the  «akc  of  its  viducs  atid  use.  It  is 
Q  foat  liigh.  Tlic  slaik^i  are  firm,  ii|)ri{;lit,  and 
Jittk  hairy.  The  leaves  are  broad,  short,  and  some- 
what hairy,  of  a  pale  ^rcen  colour,  and  not  indented 
at  the  edges,  and  of  a  fine  smell.  At  the  tops  of  ihe 
jiranches,   stand  a  kind  of  soft  (icaly  heads,  three 

auarters  of  an  inch  lon^,  and  from  these  gn)w  the 
owerSj  \Vhich  are  smaU  (ind  white.  Thv  scetVare 
very  small  ;  and  Ihe  root  is  fibrous.  The  whole  pkiilt 
has  a  fine  smell. 

The  whole  plant  is  to  be  used  fresh  ;  and  it  is 
'best  taken  by  way  of  infusion.  It  is  ^ood  ag;ainst  tlie 
faced  ach.and  ilixriness,  and  alltlie  inferior  order  of 
nervous  complaints  ;  but  they  talk  idly  who  call  it  a 
remedy  forapoplesies.  If  g^i'tly  promotes  the  menses, 
and  opens  all  obstructions.  The  dried  herb  may  be 
given  for  the  same  purpose  in  powder,  but  it  docs  not 
succeed  so  well. 

Wild  Marjoram.     Origanum. 

'■  A  wfL»  plant,^  frequent  about  way-side§,  in 
many  place»i,  bul'superior  to  the  other  in  bcaaly 
end  in  virtues.  It  very  well  deserves  a  place,  on 
both  accounts,  in  our  gardens.  It  grows  a  foot 
and  a  half  high.  The  stalk  is  firm,  very  upright, 
a  tittle  hairy,  and  of  a  "purplish  brown  colour,  ex- 
tremely regular  in  its  growth.  The  leaves  are  brond 
and  thort,  of  the  bigness  of  one's  thunib-tiail,  and  of 
«itflrk  green  colour  ;  two  stand  at  every  joint,  and 
they  have  long  foot  stalks.  The  liowcrs  grow  oii 
the  tops  of  the  branches  :  there  stand  on  these  long 
■•caly  heads,  of  a  beautiful  form,  and  purple  colour  ; 
■from  different  parts  of  those,  arise  the  flowers, 
■wliich  fire  little,  but  of  a  beautiful  red  colour.  The 
vthdle  plant  hns  a  fragrant  amell,  and  an  aromatic  taste. 
Thefre«h  tops  <A  the  herb  are  to  be  nsed.  They 
sf 
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arc  bcbt  lakcn  in  infusion  :  Ibey  strengthen  the  ifav 
^tnach,  and  are  ^oofl  against  habitual  colics  :  they  art 
I,al60  good  in  head-achs,  and  in  ali  nervous  complainti ; 
r^nd  thpy  open  obstructions,  and  are  good  in  Ibe 
Igaundicc,  and  to  promote  ttie  menses.  ChymiaUseU 
I  .what  they  call  oil  of  orig;anum.  but  its  commonlr 
"  an  oil  made  fiom  garden  thyi.ie,  it  is  very  acrid : 

B  drop  of  it  put  npon  lint,  and  laid  to  an  aching  tooth, 

often  gives  ease. 

,         ^Cretic  Majoham,     Origa}mm  cretlcum. 

A  BEAtTiFUL  plant,  of  the  wild  marjoram  kind,  fre- 
quent Avild  in  the  east,  and  kept  in  our  gardnu. 
It  grows  a  fool  high.  The  stalks  are  square,  upright, 
and  brown.  The  leares  are  oblong  and  broad  :  they 
aire  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  staud  on  long  foot  staUu : 
I  there  grow  scaly  heads  at  the  tops  of  the  branchet,  M 
r  in  the  other  kinds,  and  from  tliese  burst  out  the  flowen, 
which  are  little  and  white. 

The  tops  are  the  part  used  :  our  druggists  keep 

them  dry  ;  but  they  generally   have  lost  so  much 

I    of  their  virtue,  that  tlic  fresh  tops  of  our  own  wild 

|[',inajoram,  ur  the  dried  ones  of  the  last  aeaton,  are 

I  better. 


Marigold.     Culendula. 


;ardeiriPl^l 


A  PLANT  too  common  in  our  kitchen  gan 
need  much  description.  It  is  a  foot  high.  The  stalfct 
are  thick,  angulatcd,  and  not  very  upright.  The 
leaves  are  long,  narrow  at  the  base,  and  broader  !»• 
ward  tlie  end.  The  flowers  are  large  and  yellow,  and 
they  stand  at  the  tops  of  the  branches.  The  whole 
plant  is  of  a  pale  bluish  green  colour,  aod  J 
(dammy.    The  root  is  hbrous. 

A  tea  made  of  the  fresh  gathered 
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marigold,  picked  from  the  cups,  is  good  in  fevers  :  it 
irentlyproraotcs  perspiration,  and  throwi  out  any  thing 
Wat  otigbt  to  appear  on  the  skin. 

Mastic  Tbek.     Lettlisciis. 

A  MATiTE  of  the  warmer  countries,  hut  not  un- 
common in  our  garilena.  It  grows  to  the  higncsa 
of  our  apple  trees,  and  is  as  irregular  in  the  dispo- 
lition  of  ila  branches.  They  are  covered  with  a 
greyish  bark,  and  are  brittle.  The  leaves  are  com- 
poied,  each  of  about  four  pairs  of  small  ones,  with- 
out any  odd  leaf  at  the  end  :  they  are  alGxed  to  a 
kind  of  rib  or  pedicle,  which  has  a  film  running 
down  it,  on  each  side.  They  are  oblong,  narrow, 
«nd  pointed  at  the  ends.  The  flowers  are  little,  and 
Yellowish  ;  and  they  grow  in  tufttt.  The  fruit  it  a 
blnish  beriy. 

We  use  the  resin  which  drops  from  the  wounded 
branches  of  this  tree.  The  tree  itself  isTommon 
in  France  and  Italv,  but  it  yieids  no  resin  there  ;  we 
have  that  from  Greece  ;  It  is  whitish,  hard,  mkI  in 
liule  lumps.  It  is  goo<l  for  al)  nc-rvous  disorders, 
and  acts  also  as  a  Iralsam.  There  is  scarce  any 
thing  better  for  a  spitting  of  blood,  or  in  the  first 
»lage  of  a  consumption  :  it  is  also  good  ngairfst  the 
■whites,  and  in  the  gleets  after  gonorrhcpas.  Some 
have  a  custom  of  chewing  it,  to  preserve  the  teeth 
iwd  sweeten  tlie  breath, 

Herb  Mastic.     Marum. 

A  PRETTY  little  plant,  nntive  only  of  the  warm 
climates,    hut   common    in   our  gardens.       It   is  a 
foot   high,    and   the   stem   and    principal    hmnchea 
are  ihnihby  or  woody  in  their  texture  ;  the  snmlN 
cr  ahooLs  arc  whitish     The  leaves  grow  two  tU 
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•f  the  warm 
,  tal  aM  ifrrgTrit  ia  ov  ffoiievs.  Il 
B  imtim^  1W  cmIb  we  briOle,  sleoder, 
itiA.  "Ue  Ibib  (tatkJ  Mo  at  eadi  joint : 
£  iaal^  B  <bape  my  Ke  Ibose  of  tfayme, 
•  fale  f^iMB  coiuar  oo  ibe  opper  side, 
■k  aad  Ikbt  andemw*.  Hie  iowen 
are  fvril  and  ml :  'tbey  ^lov  in  a  kntd  of  little 
^Ae^  «■  oUdot  f^ntfn  at  ike  iop$  r-i'  the  <italki. 
Mid  hne  boafy  tMe  c*p*  Tbr  whntr  fitant  has  a 
vvfy  peneUatiap,  bat  pimsani  smell,  and  an  aronuitie 
tastr.  C*ts  are  fond  oi  this  pUnl,  and  wiD  rob 
it  to  pittas  iti  ibeir  fondn«^%  tt  is  f;ood  for  al 
disorders  of  the  liead  and  iiene^  :  it  nuiy  be  giteq 
in  powder,  but  the  most  cooimon  way  is  to  take  if^" 
snnfl*. 


MfTKBwnirr.     Imperitoria. 


:&.  PLAifr  of  no  beaaiy,  kept    in  our    gardci» 
Jbr  ill  virtue.     It  grow*  ivo  feet  high.     The 
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■re  roand,  striated,  hollowed,  upright,  not  very 
Bli-oiii?  Tlie  leaves  are  each  composed  of  three 
smaller  :  they  are  of  a  dark  green  colour,  blunt  at 
the  points,  and  indented  about  the  edgea.  The  flow- 
ers arc  small  and  white  :  they  stand  in  little  umbels 
at  tlic  tops  of  the  branches.  The  roots  are  long, 
brovi  n,  divided,  of  a  strongsmell,  and  a  sharp  aromatic 
taste. 

The  root  is  the  part  used  :  it  ia  good  in  fevers,  dis- 
orders of  the  head,  and  of  the  stomach  and  howcls. 
It  is  best  taken  up  fresh,  and  given  in  a  light  infu- 
sion :  it  promotes  sweat,  and  is  a  better  medicine  for 
that  i)urposc,  than  most  of  the  foreign  roots  kept  by 
druggists. 

Mai'dlin.     Ageratmn . 

A  fOMMow  plant  in  our  gardens,  not  without 
beauty,  hut  Icept  more  for  its  virtues.  It  is  a  foot 
high.  The  stalk  is  round,  upright,  firm,  sinj^le, 
and  erf"  a  pale  green.  The  leaves  are  very  nunicr- 
OHB,  and  they  are  longish,  narrow,  and  serrated 
'  abont  the  edges.  The  flowers  are  small  and  naked, 
consisting  only  of  a  kind  of  thrums  ;  but  they 
stand  in  a  large  cluster  together,  at  the  top  of  the 
slnHi,  in  the  manner  of  an  umbel.  The  whole  plant 
has  a  pleasant  ^meH. 

The  wlwte  is  used,  fresh  or  dried  ;  but  it  is  bert 
fresh  gathered.  An  infusion  of  it  taken  for  a  contian- 
anccof  time,  i^  good  against  obstructions  of  the  liver: 
it  operates  by  urine. 

Stinking  Mayweed.     Coiula  fatida. 

A  COMMON  wild  plant  in  corn  fields,  and  waste' 
^rOQiids.  with  finely  divided  Jenvce  and  white 
flowers  like  daizie».     The  ataJk  is  rouod  and  stria- 
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led.  The  herb  grows  a  foot  htejh.  The  leaves  are 
like  Uiuae  of  camomile,  only  of  a  blacker  gvccn,  and 
larger.  The  (lowers  stand  ten  or  a  dozen  nr-ar  one 
anollier,  at  the  tops  of  the  branches  ;  but  tbey  grow 
Keparale,  not  in  a  cluster.  The  wbote  plant  but 
strong  amell. 

The  infusion  of  llie  fresh  plant  is  good  in  aH 
hyfllt'i'ic  complaints,  and  il  promotes  (he  meiiHt. 
The  herb  boiled  soft,  is  an  excellent  pultice  lor  ibe 
piles. 

Meadow  Sweet.      Ulmaria. 

A  WILD  plant,  frequent  about  the  sides  of  riw&. 
with  divided  leaves,  and  beautiful  tufts  of  i^uIb 
flowers.  It  is  four  feet  high.  The  fitalk  is  rou^ 
striatad,  uprtglit,  lirm,  and'of  a  pale  green,  or  mhm- 
times  of  a  purple  colour.  The  leaves  arc  each  cxm^ 
posed  of  about  three  pair  of  smaller,  set  on  a  diidt 
rib,  with  an  odd  leaf  at  the  end  :  they  arc  of  a  Jlne 
£^en  on  tlie  upper  side,  and  whitish  undera^tb, 
and  they  are  rough  to  the  touch.  The  fiowen  are 
small  and  white,  but  they  eland  so  close,  that  the  whole 
clu!«ter  looks  like  one  large  llower.  The  seeds  are 
let  in  a  twisted  order. 

An  infusion  of  the  fresh  lopi  of  meadow  swmI, 
is  an  excellent  gweat,  and  it  is  a  little  aatringeol. 
It  is  a  ^ood  medicine  in  fevci's,  attended  with  purg- 
ings.  U  is  to  be  given  in  a  bason  once  in  two 
hours. 


Mechoacan  Plant.    Meckoacana. 

A  CLrMBiNo>>  plant,  native  of  the  West  lodiei. 
It  is  capable  of  running 'to  a  grrat  heiglit,  wbrn 
il  can  be  supported  :  il  will  climb  to  tlie  lops 
of  all  tree*.    The  stalks  aic   angula^  •lcnd«'« 
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green,  and  brittle  ;  and  when  broken^  they  yield  k 
vait  quantity  of  an  acrid,  milky  juice.  The  leaves 
itand  singly ;  llicy  are  broad,  and  not  very  long, 
and  of  a  beautiftd  shape,  terminating  in  a  point. 
The  flowers  are  large,  and  of  the  shape  of  a  bell  : 
Ihey  are  of  a  deep  purple  on  the  inside,  and  of  a 
pale  red  witiiout  ;  and  the  seed-vessels  are  large, 
us  ate  also  the  seeds.  The  root  is  whitidi,  and  very 
thick. 

The  root  is  the  part  used  :  our  druggists  keep  it 
dry.  It  is  in  slices,  and  is  whitish  and  brittle. 
Xt  is  an  excellent  purge,  but  there  requires  a  large 
dose  to  work  tolerably  ;  tliis  lias  occasioned  its  being 
hiuch  less  used  than  worse  medicines,  that  operate 
more  strongly,  and  can  be  taken  with  less  disgust ; 
but  it  is  to  be  lamented^  that  so  Mttl'i  use  is  made 
of  It. 

Mfj)ur  Tree.     Me^eua. 

.  A  coHHOX  tree  in  our  gardens.  It  is  of  the  big' 
iieas  of  an  apple  tree,  and  grows  in  the  same  irregular 
manner  ;  the  branches  have  thorns  on  them,  The 
leaves  are  longer  and  narrower  than  in  the  apple 
tree,  and  tliey  terminate  in  a  point.  The  blawoms 
are  large  and  white.  The  fruit  is  roundish,  and 
open  at  the  bottom  :  and  till  very  much  mellowed,  is 
of  an  austere  taste. 

A  strong  decoction  of  imripe  medlars,  is  good 
to  slop  violent  purgings.  The  seeds  work  by  urine, 
*nd  are  good  against  the  gravel  ;  but  there  are  so 
Biany  more  powerful  Uiings  at  band,  they  are  seldom 
tued. 

MeutoT.     Melilotus, 

A    COMMON   wild   plant,    with    three    leaves    at 
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I  ft  joint,  »nd  \ong  strap^gling  spikes  of  yellow  flow- 
«fB.  It  is  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  or  more.  The 
riulk  is  ncak,  slentier,   grecn^  and  striated.     The 

I  feaves  arc  oljlonfif,  and  blunt  at  the  ends  :  tbcy 
ire  stTi-afcd  round  the  edfjes,  and  of  a  bright  green 

,  tolour.  The  flowers  are  umaH,  and  of  the  shape 
fif  tire  flowers  of  tares,  but  little  ;  and  tiiere  foHoira 
»ach  ft  roundish  pod,  rough  and  green.  The  whole 
plant  has  a  sin^lar.  but  not  disagreeable  smell ;  and 
(be  leaves  art-  me  food  of  so  many  insects,  Uiat  tbey 
arc  commmily  gnawn  lo  pieces. 

The  fhssh  plant  is  excellent  to  mix  in  pnliices,  to  be 
Bpiilied  to  swellings.  It  was  once  famous  in  a  plaister, 
used  fbr  drcssmg  of  blisters,  but  the  opothecane*  used 
toptey  so  many-bad  tricks,  to  imitate  the  green  colour 
k  tres  expected  to  give,  ^t  the  plaister  is  non  made 
without  it. 

Met,os.     Metfi. 

A  TRAwnsG  herb,  with  yellow  flowers,  and  large 
fruit  ;  well  known  at  our  tables.  The  plant  growB 
to  eight  or  ten  ff  el  long,  but  is  not  erect.  The  stalU 
.  We  angulaled,  thick,  and  of  a  pale  green.  The 
leaves  are  large  and  broad,  somewhat  roundish,  and 
not  deeply  divided,  as  in  most  of  the  creeping  plants 
ftf  this  sort.  There  are  tendrils  on  the  stalk  for  ila 
laying  hold  of  any  tlimg.  The  flowers  are  very 
large,  and  open  at  tlie  mouth.  The  fruit  i.s  oblong 
■nd  rongti,  more  or  lesson  the  snrfece,  containing 
seeds,  with  ajuicy  matter  within. 

Tiic  seeds  are  the  part  used  :  they  are  cooling,  an4 
vork  by  urine.  They  are  best  given  in  an  cmuteion, 
brat  up  with  barley  \>-ater  :  thi^  is  a  good  dripk  uk  J 
ft:ver.s  given  warm. 
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Mezeheon  Shrub.     Mezereum. 

A  TERT  pretty  shrub,  native  of  many  parts  of 
Europe,  and  frequent  in  our  gardens.  It  is  four 
feet  high,  and  very  much  branched.  The  branches 
stand  irregularly,  and  they  are  very  tough  and  firm. 
The  leaves  are  oblong  and  narrow  :  they  grow  in 
dusters  from  certain  little  swellings  on  tlie  bark. 
The  flowers  are  small  and  red  ;  they  are  hollow,  and' 
are  succeeded  by  oblong  berries,  which  are  black 
when  ripe.  The  root  is  woody  and  creeping  ;  and 
the  plant  is  not  easily  deslroyedj  when  once  well 
estflhiished. 

The  bark  of  the  root,  or  the  inner  bark  of  the 
branches  is  to  be  used  ;  but  it  is  a  violent  medicine,- 
and  must  be  given  vrith  great  caution,  in  small 
doses,  and  only  to  those  who  have  strong  constitu* 
lions.  It  will  cause  vomiting,  and  bloody  ^tooU 
■to  people  that  are  lender,  or  to  any,  in  a  laro«  dose  ; 
but  to  robust  people,  it  only  acts  as  a  brisK  purge. 
It  is  e.xcellent  in  dropsies,  and  other  stubborn  dis- 
<irdeni ;  and  the  best  way  of  giving  it,  ia  in  a  light 
infasioR. 

Millet,     Millium. 

A  PLANT  of  the  grass  kind,  large,  upright,  and 
not  witlioul  its  beauty.  It  is  four  feet  high.  The 
rtaWi  is  round,  hollow,  jointed,  thick,  and  firm.  The 
lenvesare  long  and  broad,  of  a  pale  green,  and  haiiy. 
The  flowers  and  seeds  grow  at  tlie  top  of  the  stalk, 
in  a  VAsi  cluster,  so  heavy  that  the  head  usually  hangs 
down  •.  they  are  altogether  of  the  grass  kind.  The 
flowers  arc  inconsiderable,  and  the  seeds  small,  herd, 
[  and  white. 

The  seeds  are  used  sometimes  in  the  manner  of 
Isrley  to  make  a  drink,  which  is  good  in  feveri. 
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and  against  heat  of  urine  ;  it  is  also  a  iiltle  astriogot 
The  grain  is  eaten  also  as  barley. 

Milkwort,     Poljfgala. 

A  COMMON  little  plant  upon  our  IicattM,  antl 
in  dry  pastures,  with  niinieraus  leaves  nml  blue  or 
white  ilowers,  (for  this  is  a  ^-ariety  and  cuuxtl  by 
accidents,)  disposed  in  loose  spikes.  The  root  ii 
long,  and  divided  into  several  parts,  the*  stalks  art 
very  numerous,  and  very  much  bmnchtxl,  llic-yare 
slender  and  weak,  and  they  spread  themselves  upun 
the  ground,  forming  a  little  green  tuft.  Thwc  it 
great  variety  in  Uie  appearance  of  tlie  plant,  bende 
'  vhat  has  been  already  named  in  the  colour  of  \U 
flower  ;  nor  is  that  indeed  the  only  X'ariattOD  there : 
Bo  that  it  has  been  divided  into  two  or  three  kinili 
by  some  writers,  but  »s  all  these  %vill  rise  from  (be 
same  seed,  and  only  are  owing  to  llie  coU  ui 
exposure,  the  plant  is  without  doubt  the  same  tn 
every  appearance,  and  its  virtues  are  the  samt 
in  which  ever  state  it  is  taken.  When  it  gP''^ 
in  barren  places,  the  stalks  are  not  more  than  ihrct 
or  four  inches  in  lengtli,  aud  the  leaves  arc  wn 
riumeroui',  short,  and  of  an  oval  figure.  The  flow- 
ers are  in  this  case  small  and  blue,  somctinKi 
whitishj  striated  with  blue,  and  somctinics  in- 
tirely  white.  When  the  plant  grows  in  khbc- 
fvhat  more  favourable  soil,  the  leaves  are  oUnw. 
It  ftnd  narrow,  pointed  at  the  ends,  and  ufa  beAfltinl 
green,  the  stalks  are  five  or  six  inches  long,  aid 
the  Rowers  in  tliis  case  are  commonly  blue,  tlhl 
thii  is  the  most  ordinary  state  of  the  plauL  '\Ytu» 
it  grows  in  very  favourable  places,  as  upuu  lbs 
damp  side  of  a  fiill,  where  there  are  spriags,  lad 
among  Uic  tall  gra^s,  then  its  leaves  are  Inogcr,  iV 
irtalki  mort  robust  and  mure  upright,  and  its  Howtrt 
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«re  re«l.  These  are  Ifie  several  appearances  of  this 
little  plant,  and  it  is  all  one  in  which  of  Ihcm  it 
it  taken.  TliP  root  is  often  of  a  considerable  thirtc- 
ness,  and  Binglt^^  but  it  is  more  usually  divided  and 
.JmiaUo' ;  it  \a  whitish^  and  of  a  disagreeable  acrid 
t|a9te. 

ThU  plant  had  passed  unregarded  as  (o  any 
medicinal  u^c,  till  Dr.  Tciinant  brought  into  Eng- 
land Uic  scnekka  root,  famous  in  America  againat 
(<he  effects  of  the  bite  of  tlie  rattle-snake^  and  found 
"  icre  to  be  of  service  In  pleurisies  :  but  when  it  was 
'found,  that  Uiis  was  the  root  of  a  kind  of  milk- 
Wort,  not  very  different  from  our  own,  we  tried 
iihe  roots  of  our  own  kind,  and  found  them  effectual 
I  the  same  cases  :  as  to  the  poisonous  bites  of  a 
rrpcnt,  they  are  so  uncommon  here,  that  we  need 
not  ro^rd  that  part  of  the  qualities,  but  we  find  it 
^ond  in  the  olher  disorder,  and  in  all  diseases  in 
^^hich  the  blood  is  thick  and  sizy.  The  fresh  root 
best,  but  it  has  not  its  full  virtue  except  in  spring, 
^^.hen  the  stalks  are  just  shooting  out  of  the  ground, 
nr  this  reason  it  is  most  proper  to  take  it  up  at  that 
iine,  and  dry  it  for  the  service  of  the  year.  When 
Vpfih,  it  ifl  best  piven  in  infusion  :  but  when  dried,  it 
ff  kept  in  powder. 

Spear  Mrsr.     Mentha  vulgaris. 

A  COMMON  plant  in  our  gardens,  and  of  frcquenl 
c  ill  the  kitchen,  it  is  two  feet  high,  the  stalks  are 
uare,  single,  upright,  firm,  and  of  a  pale  green, 
'he  leaves  stand  two  at  a  joint  ;  they  are  long, 
mrrow,  of  a  blackisli  green,  serrated  at  the  edges, 
ind  sharp-pointed.  The  flowers  are  small  and  pur- 
lle  ;  (hey  stand  in  longspikes,  in  a  beautiful  manner. 
The  whole  plant  has  a  fragrant  snielL.and  a  pleasant 
ironiatic  taste. 
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The  whole  plant  is  used,  fresh  or  dried,  and  is 
excellent  against  disorders  of  the  »tomadt.  It 
will  iBfop  vomiting,  nnd  create  an  appetite  ;  it  in 
ibe«t.pvun  in  the  simple  distilled  water,  well  made, 
lor  else  in  (he  form  of  lea.  The  fresh  herb  bruised, 
and  applied  ouUvardly  to  the  stomach,  will  »lti[j 
vomitings. 

Water  Mint.     Mintka  a<ptalica. 

K  COMMON  'wild  plant  of  the  mint  kind,  nol 
so  much  rejprded  as  it  deserves.  It  ii^  frequent 
by  diu-h  sides.  It  ij*  n  foot  and  half  higli.  The 
«Udks  are  aquare,  upright,  firm,  and  strong,  and 
peiierally  of  a  broivn  colour  ;  Uie  leaves  are  brosd 
and  ehort ;  they  ^tand  two  at  a  joint,  and  ere  of  i 
tbrownish  or  deep  green  colour,  somewhat  htufV: 
end  serrated  about  the  edges.  The  flowers  art 
larger  than  those  of  common  mint,  and  arc  of  a 
pale  red  colour ;  tbey  stand  in  round  thick  cIll^ 
iets  at  the  to|>B  of  the  stalks,  and  round  the  up- 
;per  joinlH,  The  whole  plant  has  a  strong  flintll, 
not  disagreeable,  but  of  a  mixed  kind  l>c(ween 
that  of  mint,  and  penny  royal  :  and  the  taste  is 
strong  and  acrid,  but  it  is  not  to  be  called  disagree- 
able. 

A  distilled  water  of  this  plant  is  excellent  against 
colicft,  pains  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  it  will 
bring  down  the  menses.  A  single  dose  of  it  often 
corea  the  colic.  The  use  of  peppermint  has  ex- 
cluded this  kind  from  the  present  practice,  bat 
all  three  ought  to  be  used.  Where  a  simple  weak- 
ness of  the  stomach  is  the  complaint,  the  comnvon 
mint  should  be  nsed  ;  when  colicy  pains  aloM, 
the  peppermint ;  and  where  fiuppresmons  of  Uk 
menses  are  in  the  case,  this  wild  water  mint :  tbev 
may  all  be  given  in  the  way  of  tea,  bat  a  stmpfc 
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water  distilled  from  Ihem,  and  made  sufficient))'  ationg^, 
is  by  mucii  the  most  efficacious. 

Peppermint,     Mentha  piperata. 

A  PL4NT  kept  in  onr  gardens,  but  much  more 
resembling  llie  wild  mint  last  described,  than  the 
fljear  mint,  botli  in  form  and  qualities.  It  grows 
■two  feet  and  a  half  high.  The  stalk  is  square  and 
firm,  upright,  and  of  a  pale  green  ;  the  leaves 
Btaad  two  at  each  joint  :  they  arc  broad,  not  very 
iongj  of  a  dark  green,  and  serrated  deeply  at  tbe 
edges.  The  flowers  grow  in  thick  spikes,  but 
not  very  long  ones,  tliey  are  large,  and  of  a  pale 
Ted.  The  whole  plant  has  an  agreeable  quick 
.IHncll,  and  a  hot  taste  like  pepper,  but  not  dis- 
Hgreeable. 

»    The  whole  plant  is  nsed  fresh  or  dried  ;  but  the 
Iwst  way  is  to  give  the  distilled  water.     It  cures  tlie 

itic,  often  almost  instantaneously,  and  it  is  good 
instlhc  gravel. 


I     Long  Leateo  Wild  Mint.    Menthrastrum. 

A  SINGULAR  wild  plant,  of  the  mint  kind, 
but  not  without  its  beauty  ;  it  is  two  feet  high, 
and  grows  with  great  regularity.  The  stalk  is 
,|(quare,  firm,  and  of  a  pale  green,  very  upright, 
md  at  the  top  full  of  young  shoots.  The  leaves 
long  and  narrow  ;  Ihey  are  of  a  whitish  green, 

;eply  indented  about  the  edges,  and  pointed  at 
ithe  ends:  the  Howera  stand  in  spikes,  at  the  lops 
4)f  the  young  shoots  ;  they  are  pale,  red,  and  large, 
and  very  numerous.  The  whole  plant  has  a  strong 
smell. 

The  whole  plants  is  used  fresh  or  dried,  and  is 
fto  be  given  in  the  way  of  tea,  for  the  distilled  water 
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is  dinfj^remble.     It    Btn?iie;thens  (he  slomacb,  nnd 
ptciniitra  the  menseti.     ll  h  in  tim  latter  mpeet  *  j 
very  \aluablc  tncdictnc,  but  Ihc  use  of  it  must  be  coa-  | 
tinued  some  time. 


MrKXLB.     fi^rtits 


n   in  our  " 


A  uTTLE  shrub,  very  beauliM  in  its 
of  i;rowlh,  a  native  of  Italy,  but  cnnimoii 
gBifk-ns.  Tile  trunk  is  covered  vviHi  a  roojJi 
bronn  bark.  The  branches  arc  numerous,  rfen- 
dor.  tnugh,  and  reddish.  The  leaves  ar**  wtj 
bcauuliil  ;  ihey  arc  small,  sliorf,  of  e  fine  green, 
pointiKl  at  the  ends,  not,  serrattfd  at  Uic  rdgtv,  uii 
they  stand  in  great  nuink-rti,  and  in  a  bcautifiA 
order  upon  the  branches.  The  flo*v«rs  staiid  on 
short  foot  stalks  ;  Ihey  are  large,  white,  and  fuH 
of  threads  ;  the  fniit  i«  a  round  black  bcriy,  as 
large  AH  Ihe  biggest  pea,  and  has  a  crown  at  the 
top.  The  leaves  when  bruised,  have  en  ortremcl/ 
fragrant  smell.  The  shrub  will  bear  our  dimal* 
better  than  is  imagined  :  there  are,  in  some  places, 
hedf^s  of  it  Ave  or  !iix  feet  high,  that  stand  the  winter) 
without  the  least  hurt. 

The  leaves  and  berries  of  Ihe  myrtle  are  used ; 
Ihey  arc  cordial  and  astringent.  A  strong  infiirioB 
cf  the  fresh  leaves  is  good  against  a  shght  purging, 
strengthening  the  stomach  at  (he  same  time  thai  it 
removes  the  complaint.  The  dricti  leave*  powder?^, 
arc  excellent  against  tlie  tvhiles.  The  betriw  8™ 
Rood  against  bloody  lluxcs,  overllowings  of  tin 
locnscB,  and  in  spitting  of  blood. 

IMmiTOE.      Viscui. 

'  A   KiNfiUMn  plant,  native  of  our  own  cwnttn'' 
fciU  growing,  not  uii  tht  earth  as  other  hcri".  t""' 
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l|)On  tlw  branches  of  treei  ;  on  wliicli  it  makes  a 
tery  conspicuous  figure.  Il  jfiows  Iwo  I'eet  liigli, 
ind  it^  brandies  are  ro  numerous,  and  spread  in 
iuch  a  manner,  that  the  whole  plant  is  as  broad  as 
all,  and  appears  a  round  yellow  tiifl  uf  that  di- 
imctcr,  quite  unlike  to  the  tree  on  nhich  it  grows, 
n  iVuit,  leaves  and  bark.  The  main  stem  is  hatf 
in  inch  in  diameter;  llio  Ijranclies  divide  always 
>y  twos  and  ihey  easily  break  at  the  joints  or 
livisions.  The  bark  is  thron|;hnut  of  a  ycllowtsh 
-olour,  thouf^h  with  some  mixture  of  g;reen  on 
he  young  shoots  ;  the  leaves  are  also  yellowish  ; 
hey  grow  two  at  each  joint  :  tliey  are  fleshy,  oblong, 
larrowest  at  the  Imttom,  and  broader  toward  the  top. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  but  they  are  small  and  iri- 
wnsiderable  ;  the  fruit  is  a  white  berry,  round,  and 
>f  die  bigness  of  a  pea,  this  is  full  of  a  tough,  clammy 
uice. 

The  leaves  of  misleloe  dried  aad  pov>dered  are 
iou9   remedy  for  the  falling  sickness.      They 

I  ^od  ill  all  nervous  disorders,  and  have  been 

mvn  to  perform  great  cures  taken  for  a  continuance^ 

time. 

Indian  Mvrobalan  Tree.     Myrobalanus 
Jndica. 

A  TREE  native  of  the  warmer  climates,  and  not 
got  into  our  gardens.     It  grows  lo  twenty   feet 

*.  The  branches  are  numerons,  and  very  irre- 
(vlarly  disposed.  The  leaves  are  long  and  narrow  : 
he  flowers  are  white,  and  like  the  blossoms  of  our 
>Ium  trees  ;  and  the  fruit  resembles  a  plum,  oblong, 
lod  fleshy,  with  a  long  stone  or  kernel ;  but  the  fruit 
•  generally  gathered  before  the  stone  hardens,  so  that 
t  Beems  to  have  none. 

rWe  uied  to  have  the  fiuit  brought  over^  and  il 
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was  {fivcn  as  a  purge,  but  at  present  none 
it.  There  ore  aUo  four  others  of  the  same 
the  names  of  ^vhich  we  face  in  books  of  medicine, 
but  the  fruilti  arc  not  to  he  met  nitli,  tier  is  i( 
much  loss,  for  we  liavc  belter  things  to  ansi«r 
their  purposes,  They  were  called  the  dtrine, 
chehule,  belleric,  and  ciiiblec  myrobalanus  ;  Iheyare 
all  used  as  purges,  but  common  senna  is  wt>rt/i 
them  all. 

MooNWORT.     Lunaria. 

A  VERY  singular,  and  very  pretty  plant,  bt- 
,  quent  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  in  tn«l 
very  scarce.  It  grows  six  inches  high  ;  and  con- 
sists of  the  stalk,  one  leaf,  and  the  flowers,  the 
stalk  is  round,  6rm,  and  thick.  It  is  naked  to  the 
middle,  and  there  grows  the  leaf,  wliich  is  cotnpwfll 
as  il  were  of  several  pairs  of  ^mall  ones,  or  ratber 
is  a  whole  end  single  leaf  divided  deeply,  so  a« 
to  resemble  a  number  of  smaller  ;  these  arc  rooniJ- 
ed  and  hollowed,  and  thence  came  iis  name  of 
moonwort ;  from  ilic  base  of  this  leaf,  the  sslk 
is  continued  up  an  inch  or  two,  and  llien  rise  the  cliw- 
ters  of  flowers  and  seeds  ;  these  are  very  small,  anil 
like  dust,  and  nf  a  brown  colour.  The  leaves  of  moon- 
wort  dried  and  given  in  powder,  stop  purglngs,  and 
the  overflowing  of  the  menses.  The  fresh  jifent 
bruised  and  laid  to  a  cut,  slops  the  bleeding,  and  lieri* 
it  in  a  day  or  t^io. 

Hairy  Thee  Moss.     Usnea. 

A  VBBY  singular  plant  of  the  moss  Irind'.^ftc' 
quent  in  our  large  forests,  but  rare  dtfewfaere: 
it  grows  to  tlie  branches  of  old  oaks  and  b«sh«. 
and  bangs  down  fi-om  them  in  long  slringt.     Tli* 
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tefts  of  ilare  often  a  foot  lnnj]f,  and  in  tlie  whole  two 
joi  three  inches  Ihick  ;  they  are  composed  of  a  great 
JquanlJty  of  stalks  and  brandies,  die  larg'est  not 
Jtiiggcr  than  a  large  packthread  ;  these  are  of  a  f^rey 
colour,  and  are  composed  of  n  soft  bark,  and  a  tinn 
.white  fibre  within  -.  this  baik  is  often  cracked,  and 
the  fibres  appear  joiiited  ;  the  email  fibres  of  Uie 
plant  resemble  hairs  ;  on  the  larger  grow,  at  certain 
seasons,  tittle  hollow  brown  bodies.  These  contain 
the  seeds,  but  they  arc  too  minute  to  be  distinguished 
singly.  The  whole  plant  is  dry,  and  sapless  as  it 
grows,  and  has  not  the  least  appearance  of  leaves  up- 
on it. 

The  powder  of  this  moss  is  an  excellent  astrin- 
irent ;  it  is  to  be  dried  in  an  oven,  nnd  heat  in  a  mor- 
tar :  the  white  fibres  will  remain,  when  the  soft 
£art  has  gone  through  the  sieve ;  they  are  of  no 
^  BC,  the  other  has  all  the  virtue.  It  is  good  ngainst 
^10  whites,  against  overflowing  of  the  menses,  and 
bloody  fiuxes,  and  against  spitting  uf  blood  :  it  de- 
serves to  be  much  more  regarded  than  it  is  in  the 
jiresent  practice.     The  dose  is  half  a  dram. 

Cop  Mo«8.    Muscus  pyxidatus. 

A  COMMON  little  plant  on  ditch  banks,  by 
Vood  sides,  and  in  dry  barren  places.  It  consists 
«rf  a  thin  coat  of  a  leafy  matter,  spread  npon  the 
■Surface  of  the  ground,  and  of  a  kind  of  a  little  c\\\m 
rising  from  it.  The  leaty  part  is  dry  and  without 
jwicc,  divided  into  several  portione,  and  these 
irregularly  notched  ;  it  is  grey  or  greenish  on  the 
upper  side,  and  whitish  underneath.  The  cups 
•re  half  an  inch  high.  They  have  each  a'  thick 
stem,  and  an  open  month,  and  rather  resemble  a 
Clumsy  drinking  glass,  than  a  cup.  They  are  of 
ft  grey  colour,  often  with  some  odd  mixture  of 
H  h 


. 
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frrecn,  of  a  dusty  surftce  ;  aometimps  they  ifro* 
One  from  the  edge  of  another,  up  to  the  third  or  foonii 
tla{<;e  :  thry  havealsomanyother  accidental  varieliei; 
Hncl  sometimes  they  bear  little  brotvn  lumps,  whicb 
are  supposed  to  contain  the  seeds. 

The  whole  plant  is  to  be  used  ;  it  is  to  be  (aim 
fresh  from  the  ground,  shook  clean,  and  boiM 
in  water,  till  the  decoction  be  very  strong ;  lli« 
there  is  to  be  added  as  much  milk  as  them  is  of 
the  liquor,  »iid  it  is  to  be  sweetened  with  lionej. 
It  is  an  excellent  medicine  for  children's  coughi: 
it  is  recommended  particularly  in  thai  called  iIm 
chinruugh. 

Common  Ground  Moss.     Mtjacut   terre$lris  vul^ 
gaiis. 

A  PRETTY,  but  very  sm»ll  plant,  ll  creep*  on 
the  gi-oiind,  or  rises  in  tufts  two  or  three  incbci 
tii^'h,  according  to  the  place.  The  stalkfi  arc  vetj 
slender,  but  they  are  tliick,  covered  uith  IvaTCS, 
and  tlieir  branches  are  disposed  in  such  a  manacr 
that  tliey  in  some  degree  resemble  tern.  The  leavi* 
are  very  sjnal),  of  a  trian^lar  shape,  and  of  a  bright 
f^recn  :  they  stand  loosely  on  tlic  loner  part  vf 
lh«  stalks,  but  on  tlie  upper,  they  lie  close  and  court 
them.  It  very  rarely  produces  its  seeds  ;  hot 
«vhen  it  does,  there  rise  naked  and  very  slender  pedi- 
cles en  inch  ton<;  from  the  bosoms  of  the  leaves,  ind 
at  the  top  of  each  of  these  stands  a  little  iiblong  bend, 
of  a  brownish  red  colour,  covered  with  a  cap  like 
an  extinguislter  in  shape,  end  full  of  a  fine  grecfi 
dkl!:t. 

'I'he  whole  plant  is  used  :  it  is  to  l>c  dried  iiid 
Dowilerod,  and  is  given  with  success  against  uvrrfloiv- 

ng«  of  the  nienies,  and  all  bleedings;   itMalsoi 

(ainst  tbe  whitM. 


;  it  is  AlsonoAj 
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Afois  OF  AN  Human  Smir,.       Mtiscus   ex   cranio 
kumaiio. 

There  is  not  nny  particular  kind  of  mnss  that 
grows  upon  the  iiuman  skull,  nor  does  any  moss  by 
growing;  upon  it  acquire  any  particular  virtues, 
whatever  fanciful  people  may  have  imac^ined.  In 
Enj^lanil,  we  conuuonly  use  the  moss  just  ileficriberl, 
when  it  happens  to  run  over  an  human  skull, 
that  has  been  laid  by  accident,  or  has  been  laid 
on  purpose  in  its  way:  in  other  places,  they  use 
the  sort  of  white  moss,  that  {^rows  upon  our  old 
apple  trees.  Ilolh  these  trc  in  Iheir  own  noture 
astringents,  Ijiil  ihcy  are  as  good  if  taken  From  trees, 
or  olV  the  ground,  s*  if  found  upon  these  bo«c». 
They  have  been  supposed  good  ag'ainst  disorders  of 
the  head,  vvlirn  gathered  from  llic  skull,  hut  this  is  all 
liincy. 

Mother  OF    hhmp.     Scrpj/llum. 

A  COMMON  wild  little  plant,  but  very  pretty,  very 
fragrant,  and  of  great  virtues.  It  grows  in  litile 
tults  by  way  sides,  and  on  dry  hillocks  ;  the  stalks 
qre  round  blender,  reddish,  and  six  or  eight  inches 
long,  but  they  do  not  stand  upright.  The  leaves  are 
very  small,  and  of  an  oval  figure  ;  they  grow  two 
at  each  joint,  and  they  are  smooth,  and  of  a  bright 

f;reen.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  red,  and  stand  in 
itttc  lulU  at  the  tops  of  the  stalks,  the  whole  plant 
has  a  very  fragrant  smell,  and  an  aromatic  and 
agreeable  taste. 

h  ia  a  better  medicine  in  ncn'ous  ruses  than 
most  that  are  used  ;  the  fresh  plant  or  dried,  may 
be  di'ank  as  lea  ;  it  is  verv  agreeable  to  the  taste, 
and  by  a  continuance,  will  cure  the  common  nerv- 
ous disorders.     The  night  marc  is  a  very  trouble- 
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fiomc  discaae,  and  often  puzzles  the  physician,  hot 
it  will  be  perfectly  cured  by  a  tea  made  of  this 

plant. 

MoTHERwoBT.     Cardtaco. 

A  TALL,  and  not  unhandsome  wild  plant.  It 
grows  wild  about  farm-yanls  and  in  dry  places.  It 
is  a  yard  high  ;  the  stalk  is  square^  thick,  upright, 
and  firm.  The  leaves  stand  on  lonj^  foot  stsdkf, 
two  at  each  joint.  They  are  divided  into  three  parts, 
the  middle  one  being  the  longest,  and  are  deeply  in- 
dented at  the  odg:cs  ;  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  bad 
smell."  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  red  :  they  grow 
in  a  kind  of  prickly  cups,  fnnn  the  bosoms  of  the 
leaves,  surrounding  the  stalks.  The  root  creeps,  and 
is  whitish. 

The  whole  plant  may  be  used  dried,  but  the  topt 
frefch  cut  are  best ;  they  are  to  be  given  in  a  strong 
infusion  or  decoction.  It  is  good  against  hysteric 
complaints,  and  it  promotes  the  mcnsc5.  It  is 
famous  for  curing  the  palpitation  of  the  heart,  when 
that  arises  from  an  liysteric  cause  :  for  there  are  pal- 
pitations, which  notliing  can  cure. 

Mouse-ear.     Pilosella. 

An  excocdlng  pretty  little  plant,  with  whitish 
loaves,  aiul  large  bright  yellow  flowers,  frequent 
on  o\ir  ditch  banks.  The  leaves  grow  in  liUle 
clusters,  and  are  longish  and  broad,  of  a  dark 
green  on  the  upper  side,  but  white  underneath  ; 
and  so  much  of  the  under  part  is  usually  seen, 
that  the  whole  looks  whitish.  The  stalks  trail 
ii|)on  the  ground,  and  take  root  at  every  joint: 
the  loaves  have  long  hairs  upon  them.  The  stalks 
which  support  the  flowers  rise  single.     They  are 
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liairyj  they  have  no  leaves,  and  each  bears"  only  one 
flower,  this  stands  on  the  top,  and  is  large,  someiyh^ 
of  the  form  of  ihe  dandelion  flovrer,  hut  of  a  hcautifiil 
pale  yellow. 

The  seeds  are  winged  with  do^vn,  and  the  stalks 
when  broken  yield  a  milky  jnicej  but  in  no  great 
quantity.  The  plant  has  scarce  any  smell,  but  an 
austere  bitterish  taste. 

A  decoction  of  the  fresh  gathered  herb  is  excellent 
■gainst  the  bleeding  of  the  piles  :  and  the  leaves 
boiled  in  milk,  may  heapplied  externally.     It  is  good 

ilso  in  the  overflowing  of  the  menses,  and  in  all  other 

Icediiigs,  and  in  the  vrfaitcs. 

MuGVOBT.     Artemisia. 


A  TALL,  and  not  unhandsome  plant,  frequent 
en  ditch  banks,  having  divided  leaves,  and  flowers 
like  (liOKe  of  n-ormwood.  It  is  a  yard  high  or 
inore :  the  stalk  is  round,  striated,  often  purplish, 
firm,  upright,  and  branched.  The  leaves  stand 
irregularly  upon  it ;  they  are  large,  and  composed 
pf  a  number  of  small  parts,  which  are  sliarply  in- 
lentcd  and  pointed.  They  are  of  a  dusky  greea 
m  the  upper  side  and  while  undcrnealh.  The 
|g«'crs  are  litJle  and  brownish,  they  stand  in  small 
lifts  all  along  the  upper  parts  of  the  branches,  hut 
jhey  stand  upright,  whereas  those  of  wormwood  hang 
^own.  They  often  lia^'c  a  tinge  of  purple  before 
they  are  quite  opened,  which  adds  greatly  to  the 
|)cai)iy  of  the  plant. 

',  The  leaves  of  mugwort  are  to  be  used  fresh  or 
dried  ;  they  are  best  given  in  infusion,  and  Ihey  are 
excellent  to  pnmiote  the  menses,  and  against  all  the 
coininon  hysteric  complaintg. 
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MuuERBr  Trsb.    Moms. 

A  LARGE  and  irregular  growing  tree«  oommoQ 
in  our  gardens.  The  branches  are  naroeroos  and 
spreading  ;  the  leaves  are  very  beautifbl^  iurge, 
broad,  of  a  bright  green,  pointed  at  the  end«  uid 
delicately  serrated  round  the  edges.  The  flowen 
are  small,  and  inconsiderable  :  tlie  fruit  is  saf> 
ficientiy  known  ;  it  is  large,  oblong,  juicy,  and 
composed  of  a  great  number  of  small  granules  :  it  is 
usually  black  when  ripe.  BiU  there  is  a  kind  with 
white  fruit. 

The  hark  of  the  root  of  the  mulberry  tree  fireab 
taken  off  and  boiled  in  water,  makes  an  exceUeol 
decoction  against  the  jaundice  ;  it  opens  obstroe* 
lions  of  the  liver,  and  works  by  urine.  A  Tery 
pleasant  syrup  is  made  from  the  juice  of  the  ripe  fivi^ 
with  twice  the  quantity  -of  sugar.  It  is  cooling,  and 
is  good  for  sore  mouths,  and  to  ^ueach  tfiMt  in 
fevers. 

WnrrE  MiTLtEN.     VerboBeum  album. 

A  TALL  and  stately  wild  plant,  singular  ftr 
lU  white  leaves,  and  long  spike  of  yellow  flow- 
ers ;  and  frequent  on  our  ditch  banks,  and  on  dry 
places.  It  grows  six  feet  high ;  the  leaves  rising 
from  the  root,  are  a  foot  long,  as  broad  as  ones 
hand,'  sharp-pointed,  serrated  about  the  edges,  and 
covered  with  a  white  downy  or  woolly  matter.  The 
stalk  i.4  thick,  firm,  and  very  upright,  and  is  covers 
ed  with  smaller  leaves  of  the  same  kind :  the  fkiw- 
ers  are  yellow  and  lai^  :  they  stand  in  spikes,  of 
two  feet  long,  three  or  four  only  opening  at  a  tinie< 
the  seeds  afe  small  and  brown,  the  root  ia  long  and 
shairifv. 

1  he  leaves  are  used,  and  those  are  best  whirh 
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grow  from  the  root,  when  ihere  is  no  stalk.  Tliey 
•re  to  be  given  in  decoction  against  the  overflowings 
of  the  menses,  the  bloody  flux,  the  blecdingof  the  piles, 
and  spitting  of  blood  ;  l>oiled  in  milk,  they  are  aho 
excellent  by  way  of  pultice  to  ttie  piles,  and  ottiw 
|iainful  E^vcUings. 

MisTARD.     Sinapi. 

A  COMMON  rough  looking  plant,  wild  in  many 
pluccs,  but  j^epl  also  in  gardens,  for  the  sake  of  lh« 
seed.  It  grows  a  yard  high.  The  stalk  is  round, 
smooth,  thick,  and  of  a  pale  green  ;  the  leaves  are 
large,  and  of  a  cuarse  green,  deeply  indented,  and 
placed  trregnilarly  ;  they  hang  down,  and  have  a 
dijagreeable  aspect.  The  flowers  are  small  and  yel- 
low ;  they  grow  in  great  numbers  on  the  tops  of  th« 
l>rancheii,and  the  pods  ofihe  seed  follow  them.  The 
whole  plant  is  of  an  acrid  pungent  taste.  The  root 
w  while. 

The  seeds  are  the  part  used  :  what  we  call  raus- 
lard  is  made  of  them,  and  it  is  very  wholesome  ;  it 
vtrenglhens  the  stomach,  and  procures  an  appetite. 
The  seed  bruised  and  taken  in  large  quantities,  works 
1>y  urine,  and  is  excellent  against  rheumatisms,  and 
the  scurvy.  It  also  promotes  the  menses.  Laid 
upon  the  tongue  it  will  sometimes  restore  speech  in 
palsies. 

Treacle  Mi;staiid.     Tklaspi  discordis. 

A  LITTLE  wild  plant  with  broad  leiivcs,  white 
flowers,  and  flat  pods,  common  in  dry  places.  It 
i«  eight  inches  high  ;  the  stalk  is  round  and  stri- 
ated. The  leaves  are  oblong,  and  broad,  of  • 
pale  green  colour,  and  dentatcd  round  the"  edge*. 
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They  grow  irregularly  on  the  stalks^  and  have  no 
foot  fltaJks.  The  flowers  are  very  sraall^  a  litde 
tuft  of  them  stands  at  the  ti^  of  the  stalk,  and  tk 
pods  follow  them  ;  so  that  the  usual  appearance, 
when  the  plant  is  in  flower,  is  a  short  spike  of  the 
pods^  with  a  little  cluster  of  flowers  on  the  t(^  ;  the 
pods  are  large,  flat,  roundish,  and  edged  with  a  lealy 
border.  The  seeds  are  small,  brown,  and  of  a  hot 
taste.  The  seed  is  the  part  used  ;  but  our  druggiili 
generally  sell  the  seeds  of  the  garden  cress,  in  the 
place  of  it.    It  is  not  much  regudcd. 

MrmiUDATE  McTSTARD.     Tkluspi  incano  folio. 

A  LITTLE  wild  'plant,  common  in  com-fiokb. 
It  ]^  of  a  foot  high  ;  the  stalks  are  round,  finr., 
upright,  and  not  much  branched  ;  the  leaves  are 
long,  narrow,  a  little  hairy,  and  of  a  dusky  green. 
The  flowers  are  small  and  white,  and  the  pods 
which  follow  them  arc  roundish  and  little,  not  flatted 
as  in  the  former  kind,  nor  surrtiunded  with  a  fo- 
liaceous  edge.  The  leaves  grow  very  thick  upon  the 
stalk,  and  each  has  as  it  were  a  couple  of  little  ones  at 
the  nase. 

l^hc  seed  of  this  is  nsed  also,  at  least  in  name, 
for  tne  cress  seed  serves  for  both :  the  matter  is  not 
great,  for  tiu^  seem  to  have  the  same  virtues,  and 
neither  is  minded,  except  as  ingredients  in  com- 
positions. 

Myrrh  Tree.     Mj/rrha. 

A  TREE  concerning  which  we  have  but  veiy 
imperfect  accounts,  and  those  not  well  warmnt4sd 
for  genuine.  All  that  we  hoar  of  it  is,  that  the 
branches  arc  numerous,  and  have  tliorns  on  them ; 
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that  the  leaves  are  nlilon^,  hrnaA,  and  of  a  strong 
tmell,  and  that  tlie  hark  of  ihc  trutik  is  roughs  and  of 
a  g;rcyish  colmir. 

The  giiin  lesiii  called  myrrh,  is  CCTtAfnJy  pxD- 
eui-ed  from  Bomc  tree  in  the  hot  fonfttrics,  but 
■whi'Uicr  ihis  he  a  true  descrtplioii  of  that  tree,  (here 
is  no  certainly.  The  ^am  itself  is  a  very  gre«  medK 
cine  :  it  opens  all  obstructions  of  the  N'iscem ;  is 
good  in  consumptimw,  jaundices,  and  dropsies  ;  and 
is  excellent  tor  promoting  the  menses,  and  nsisting 
in  the  natural  and  neceranry  discliBrg;es  after  delivery  : 
it  is  to  be  fjiven  in  powder  ;  the  tincture  dlssnKes  it 
l«rt  imperfectly  ;  hut  this  ia  excellent  aqnin*^t  disortlcra 
of  like  teeth  and  silms. 


Sweet  Navct.      h'rtpus: 

A  PLANT  kept  in  some  gardens,  and  not  unlike 
the  common  turnip  m  its  awpert  anrf  aiipearance. 
ItgroHS  a  yard  high.  The  stalk  is  round,  smooth, 
and  of  a  pale  green.  The  leaves  stand  irregularlv 
on  it,  and  they  are  oIHong,  hroad'ut  the  base,  where 
they  surround  the  slaHc,  and  Mnnrmer  tfH  the  way 
tr>  the  point.  The  leaves,  which  s^rm  fi-on»  the 
root,  are  much  larger  and  tteeply  cnf  in  at  the 
■ides  ;  and  Uiey  are  all  of  a  pale  of  bluish  green 
eofctur,  Tlie  Howers  arc  smnll  and  yellow,  and 
Ihe  pods  are  long.  The  seed  i«  round  and  Idark. 
The  root  is  white  and  large,  and  has  the  taste,  but 
not  the  round  shape  of  the  lurBip,  for  it  is  rafter 
Klie  a  paTinip. 

Thc  seeds  are  used,  but  not  mtirfr.  A  dacOc- 
(ionof  them  is  said  to  promote  sweat,  and  to  dtrrVrf 
knj  thing  out  to  the  skin  ;  but  it  doci  not  attm  to  d<f- 
isrve  any  great  regard. 
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Wild  Navew.     JJuntat 


Tub  plaiU  which  produces  u-Int  vre  call  nipfr 
veil,  ami  in  some  places  cole-seed.  Though  wild 
oil  our  ditch  i>anks  ;  it  sown  in  itoinc  placet  for 
ilie  Kike  of  its  seed,  from  nliich  an  oil  id  mnde  fiir 
iiiectianicid  purposes.  The  plant  is  two  or  ibnr 
feet  high  ;  the  stalk  in  round,  tipri^t,  smooth, 
thick,  firm,  und  of  a  pale  green,- tlw  lower  lemtn 
are  long  and  narro\%,  very  deeply  divided  at  Ikr 
cA^Qs,  and  of  a  pale  or  bluish  green  colour.  Tbow 
on  tlie  stalk  are  of  the  same  colour,  hut  smill. 
narrow,  and  a  little  divided  ;  the  llmvers  Rre  flnulL 
and  flf  a  bright  yellow.  The  poiitj  arc  k>njc.  ud 
the  seeds  arc  round,  large,  and  bliiek  ;  they  nre  of 
a  somewhat  hot  and  sharp  tasle.  The  wctb  are  vttd 
for  the  same  purposes  as  the  other,  und  are  soppoatd  , 
to  have  more  virtue,  but  probably  ucilher  bife 
much. 

Colic  Nard.     Nardus  celtica. 

A  urTLE:  plant  of  the  TiilortaQ  kind,  frequeal 
in  'many  parts  of  Europe,  but  not  a  native  of  Ln;- 
land.  It  is  six  or  eight  inches  in  height ;  Ihc  ibdU 
areVouad,  striated,  and  greenish  :  the  leaves  at  the 
bo([[)Mi  are  oblong,  narrow  nl  the  l)ttae,  and  roandtd 
Ht  the  villi,  and  of  a  yellowish  green  colour.  Tboe 
on  the  stalks  stand  in  pairn  ;  tlicy  are  small  and  deeply 
cut  ;  the  Itnwers  stand  in  a  little  cluster  at  Ihc  lop  m 
tlic)>l.-ilk  ;  lliey  are  small  and  white  :  the  ruul  U  long, 
slender,  and  creeping. 

The  root  is  Ihc  part  used  ;  oOr  druggists  kr<^ 
it  dry.  It  is  best  taken  in  iitfusioQ.  It  opcralet  hjr 
arine,  and  in  some  degree  hy  sweat,  hut  that  very 
modemtciy  :  it  is  commended  in  fivers  and  in  (1m 
Wttpdicc. 
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Nepti^.     Urtica. 

A  PLANT  loo  commnn  to  need  much  descrip- 
tion. It  is  three  feet  hio^lt  ;  the  stalks  are  an^iilalcd 
and  rough  ;  llie  leaves  ar<;  lar^e,  and  of  a  heautiful 
shape,  regularly  from  a  broad  base  diminishing  to 
a  sharp  point,  and  nicely  serrated  round  the  edj^es  ; 
the  colour  of  these  and  of  the  stalks  is  a  dusky 
green,  and  they  are  both  covered  with  a  kind  of 
prickles,  which  easily  make  tlieir  way  into  the 
skin,  and  have  at  tlieir  base,  a  hollow  bag  of  »liarp 
juice,  which  {^els  into  the  wound,  occasioning^  lliat 
swelling,  inllammation,  and  pain  that  tbilows.  The 
naked  eye  may  distinguish  those  ht\g^  at  the  bottom 
of  the  prickles  on  the  stalk  of  a  full  grown  nelUe, 
but  a  microscope  shews  them  all  over.  The  flowers 
of  the  nettle,  are  yellowish,  liltlf,  and  inconaideraWe, 
the  seeds  are  small,  aitd  round,  the  root  is  long  and 
crwping. 

The  juice  of  llie  nettle  is  good  against  overflow- 
ings of  the  menses.  The  loctl  is  to  be  given  in  infu- 
sion, and  it  works  [wwcrfully  by  urinc_,  and  is  excel- 
lent against  the  jaundice. 

Roman  Nettle.      Urlka  Romana. 

A  WILD  plant  of  the  nettle  kind,  bat  not  com- 
mon. It  is  two  feet  high,  the  stalks  are  round, 
anil  of  a  deep  green  colour.  The  leaves  are  large, 
and  of  a  deep  green  also  ;  broad  at  the  base,  narrow 
In  the  point,  and  deeply  serrated.  The  flowers  are 
small  and  inconsiderable,  the  fruit  is  a  round  hall, 
a.^  big  as  a  large  pea,  it  stands  on  a  long  foot-stalky 
and  is  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  full  of  small 
brown  seeds.  AH  the  plant  is  covered  with  the 
flame  sort  of  prickles  as  the  common  nettle,  but  they 
arf  shorter  and  finer ;  they  are  silvery,  white  ti  Ar 
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tips,  and  have  the  aiinie  bag  of  \\f\aor  at  tlie  Imse,  £ 
they  sling  very  terribly  ;   more  a  great  deal  Iban  Uie 
common  nettle. 

The  seode  are  the  part  utted  ;  the;  «r«  s;ooi 
'  Against  coughs,  HhorlneMof  bretth.BndliuardvnKiMa; 
^  seeds  of  the  common  nettle  srv  t-oinmcnduil  fof 
this  purpose,  but  these  xre  grMtly  preferable.  Tbe 
bebl  way  of  giviiM^  them  \»  in  (he  muiner  of  tot, 
9wectetic(i  with  honey. 

,        Common  NicimuAPe.     Solmmim  vulgere. 

.  A  n'iLD  ]>la»t,  that  nvcr-runs  gardens,  and  idl 
qther  cultivated  plucos,  if  not  continually  ^tecdcd  OHL 
|t  grows  two  feet  high  ;  I  lie  stalks  are  roundi^b,  tltick. 
^Vt  not  very  erect  or  strong,  »nd  of  a  dukkv  irreni 
The  leaves  arc  broad  and  roundisli,  but  Ibey  Irr- 
Aiiiiate  in  a  point.  They  htp  of  a  dark  green  cohwr, 
8iid  stand  on  foot  stalks.  Tlic  llnwers  ^rovv  in  little 
clttaters,  (en  ur  a  dozen  til  a  hunch  ;  they  an'  white, 
vfith  a  yellotvifih  centre^  and  they  are  sut<;eeded  by 
round  blatk  berries. 

The  leaves  are  used  fre^h,  and  only  exlernally. 
Tliey  arc  very  rooling,  and  applied  brubed  to  in- 
flfimmatiufle,  seolds,  bums,  and   tjroiiUe«omc 
tiotison  the  skin. 


Deadly  NienTrt-iDt.     Solatium  leUiate. 


K 


It  may  Hfrm  •Iranfje  to  nu\  a  )>oi»on  aaxtng  mt- 
4>cin«»,  hut  a  part  of  Uiis  her1»  has  ila  um».  Thi« 
is  a  wild  jdaut  nf  n  (Ju|F  ttild  diwiial  aspect.  It 
Sltimi  five  ff«t  hi^h.  Tiio  trialk*  tat  aiiguJaled, 
•nd  of  a  deep  green,  The  leaveaure  verj-  hrge, 
broad,  and  Ibtt.  and  iltfy  aim  are  of  a  dull  4rail 
gtvt'R.  The  llim'«r!>  MitM  wuglf  en  Im^  SiM' 
tUHka,  mitiog  fi-wn  the  ittwom  vS  (kt*  Ja 
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tfiey  also  hare  the  same  dismal  aspect ;  Lney  are 
lar^,  iiollotv,  and  lian^  dotvn.  On  ti)c  outside 
they  arc  of  a  dusky  colour,  between  brown  and 
green,  and  within  they  are  of  a  very  deep  purple. 
These  are  succeeded  by  berries  of  the  bigness  of 
cherries,  black  and  shininp;  when  ripe,  and  full  of 
a  pulpy  matter,  of  a  sweetish  and  mawkish  taste. 
The  root  is  long.  The  berries  arc  fata!  ;  children 
have  often  eat  them,  and  periBhed  by  it.  The  leaves 
externally  applied  are  cooling  nnd  softening  ;  they 
are  good  against  the  ringworm  and  tcUors,  and  against 
hsrd  Bwellingi;.  They  have  very  great  rirlae  in  this 
respect,  but  the  plant  should  be  ke|»t  nut  of  the  way 
of  children,  or  never  siitYered  lo  grow  to  fiuit,  as  the 
kaves  only  are^vantcd. 

I  NuTMBG  Tree.     Nux  moschala . 

A  TAtL,  spreading  tree,  native  only  of  the 
wrni  climates  ;  the  trunk  is  large,  and  the  bran- 
ches ttrc  nomerous  and  irregular  ;  the  lark  is  of 
V  greyish  colour,  and  the  wood  light  nnd  soR. 
The  leaves  are  large,  long.  an<l  somewhat  broad: 
they  arc  not  unlike  those  of  the  bay  tree,  but  bigger, 
and  are  of  a  beautiful  green  on  the  upper  side,  and 
Mhitiish  underneath.  They  stand  irregularly,  but 
nflen  so  nearly  opposite,  (hat  they  seem  in  pairs, 
as  tvc  see  in  tlie  leaves  of  some  of  our  willoiva. 
The  blossom  is  of  the  shape  nnd  bigness  of  tliat 
of  our  cherry  tree,  but  its  colour  is  yellow.  Tlie 
fruit  which  succeeds  this,  Is  of  the  bigness  of  a 
small  peach,  and  not  unlike  it  in  the  general  form  ; 
when  cut  open  there  appears  first  the  fleshy  coat, 
which  is  a  finger  thick,  and  of  a  rough  laslc,  then 
the  mace  spread  over  a  woody  shell,  in  which  is  the 
luilmeg.  Wc  often  hare  the  whole  fruit  sent  oxer 
preserved 
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The  nulmeg  is  an  Mceltent  spice,  it  strengtbens 
tiie  stomach,  and  assists  dif^cstinn  It  will  stop 
vumitiugii,  and  in  good  siji^iiist  the  colic.  When 
roasted  before  the  fit-o,  mid  mixed  with  a  small  qm- 
tity  of  rhubarb,  it  is  the  bt'st  of  all  remedies  a  "^^ 
purgings. 


O 


Oai..     Qucrcus. 


'S 


A  NOBLE  and  glately  tree,  native  of  our  coan- 
try,  and  no  where  growing  to  so  great  perfection. 
It  is  very  tall,  and  though  irregular  in  Ihc  dispft- 
sition  of  its  branches,  that  very  irregularity  has  its 
beauty  ;  the  trunk  is  very  thick  ;  the  branches  arc 
also  thick,  and  often  crooked  :  the  bark  is  brown  am! 
rough :  the  leaves  are  large,  oblong,  broad,  and 
deeply  cut  in  at  the  edges,  and  they  are  of  a  skiniri^ 
green.  The  flowers  are  inconsiderable.  The  fruit 
is  tiw  iirorn,  well  known  Galls  arc  produced  upon 
the  oak,  not  as  fmit,  but  from  tlic  wounds  made  by 
an  insect. 

The  bark  of  the  oak  is  a  wry  powerful  astrin- 
gent ;  it  stops  purgings,  and  overfloiTinga  of  the 
menses,  given  in  powder  ;  a  decoction  of  it  it  eji- 
relleat  far  iIm^  fulling  down  of  tlie  uvula,  or  u  it 
is  called  the  falling  dmvn  of  llic  psilatc  of  the  mouth. 
\yhenever  a  very  powert'id  nstiingent  is  required, 
oak  bark  demands  the  preference  over  every  thing  : 
if  it  were  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  it  would  be 
Itcld  inestimable. 

SciKLCT  Oak.      Ilex. 

A  E11RUB  not  much  regarded  on  iUt  own  ar- 
Counl,    but  from   the   insect  called  kcrmes,  which 
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Kititid  upon  il :  and  bas  at  somelimes  been  su]>po' 
Erd  a  fniit  of  it :  the  shrub  theiirc  obtained  its 
name  of  the  scarlet  oak.  It  jjrows  only  six  or 
eijflit  feet  \\\^h.  The  branches  are  loupli.  and 
covered  with  a  smooth  ^ivyish  bark.  The  leaves 
are  an  inch  lon^,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad, 
of  a  figure  approacliin;^'  to  oval,  serrated  about 
the  eii^s,  and  a  lillle  prickly.  The  (lowers  are 
email  and  inconsiderable  ;  the  fruit  is  an  acorn,  like 
that  of  tlie  common  oak,  but  smaller,  standing  in 
its  cup.  The  kermes,  or  scailet  grain,  is  a  small 
round  subslance  of  tlie  bigness  of  a  ppa,  of  a  fine 
red  colour  within,  and  of  a  purjilisli  blue  without, 
covered  with  a  fine  hoary  dust,  like  a  bloom  upon 
a  plum.  It  i<«  an  insert  at  that  time  full  of  young. 
When  they  intend  to  preserve  it  in  its  own  form, 
thev  find  ways  of  destroying  the  principk'  of  life 
within,  else  the  young  come  forth,  and  it  is  sfwiiled. 
When  Ihey  express  the  juice,  they  bruise  the  whole 
grains,  and  squeeze  it  through  a  hair  cloth  ;  they 
then  add  an  equal  weight  of  fine  sugar  lo  it,  and 
send  il  over  tons  under  the  name  of  juice  of  kermes  ; 
this  is  used  in  medicine  much  more  than  the  graiu 
itself, 

Uisa  cordial,  good  again.it  fainlings,  and  to  drive 
out  the  small  pox  ;  and  for  women  in  childbed.  It 
Biipjiorts  the  spirits,  and  at  the  same  time  promotes  . 
Ihc  necossary  discharges. 

Oail  of  Jiiri;sal,f.m.     Bolri/s. 

A  LrxTLE  plant,  native  of  the  warmer  coun- 
kies,  and  kept  in  our  ganlons,  with  loaves  which 
have  been  supposed  to  vcsicmble  those  of  the  oak 
tree,  whence  it  got  its  name,  and  small  yelJowish 
tktwfifs.  The.sialk  is  a  foot  and  half  high,  round- 
isti  aiigulai«ij  a  Utile,  or  deeply  stristcd,  and  of  a 
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p«Ie  {i^'cen  ;  the  leaves  are  of  n  ycltowidi  g 
of  a  roupjh  surfacR :  they  nre  oblong,  9oine\vtnl 
broiKl  pointed  »t  the  enrls,  and  deeply  cut  in  uo  tbe 
»idM.  The  flowcn  staml  in  nhuiidance  of  kmjf 
spikes  on  the  tops  of  tbe  branches  ;  ihev  are  very 
iiRnll  find  infonsidcrable.  Tlw  whole  plant  bat  x 
pleasant  smetl,  parlieuhirly  the  young  sboote,  whieb 
are  to  bear  the  flowers. 

The  fresh  plant  is  tn  be  uitcd,  nnd  it  is  best  lakm 
in  the  manner  of  tea,  or  in  infusion.     It  is  ffxA  in 
asthmas,  hoarseness,  and  cou^rhR,  nnd  it  promotrs  tl 
menses  and  discharges  after  delivery. 


Olive  Tree.     Olca. 


B  fftoA  ni      I 
imotrs  tke 


A  LAKGE  tree,  native  of  the  warmer 
Europe  and  tin;  Kast.  The  trunk  i»  thick  oi»I 
roiifrh.  The  branrhes  are  numerous,  and  stand  ir- 
Wgulnrly  ;  their  bark  is  grey  and  snnii»th.  Tbt 
kaves  arelongish  and  brotid,  and  of  a  deep  green  «■ 
the  upper  side,  and  wliiti«h  underneath,  und  t>f  a  fm 
fcxtui-e  ;  the  flowers  are  small  and  yellmv  ;  llie  fnH 
is  of  the  bipness  of  a  small  plum,  butof  h>ng<?r  stupe, 
and  has  a  very  large  stone  within . 

The  oil  is  the  only  produce  of  this  trpe  uwd  in 
medicine,  it  is  pressed  out  of  the  fruit,  nnd  is  eiorl* 
lent  in  disorders  of  the  lungs,  and  af^inst  coKcs.  nd 
stoppages  of  urine.  But  in  the  klt«r  cnses  Aa  ail 
of  Nweet  uknondif  fresh  pressed  is  preferable,  and  for 
the  flrst  linseed  oil ;  so  that  oil  of  olive.'*,  or  ns  it  called 
Htltad  oil  is  seldom  used  in  mediciuCj 
others  cannot  be  had. 


OnoN.     Cepa. 


or  ns  It  caUcd       | 


A    COMMON   plant   in    our    ganlfus.     knmvn    at 
"*■  V  t»  haVbvt  tabBlar  ietacs.    H  nofn  tw» 
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■t  and  a  half  high.  The  leaves  arc  long,  round- 
ed, of  the  thickness  of  a  man's  finger,  anil  liollow. 
The  Ktulk  in  round  also,  and  hns  at  ihc  top  a  round 
cluster  of  little  flowers,  these  are  of  a  mixer!  purplish 
and  gr(;enish  colour;  and  of  a  strong  smell,  aa  has 
the  whole  plant. 

The  root  is  the  part  used  ;  it  is  rnnndisji,  and  com- 
posed of  a  great  multitude  of  coats  laid  one  over 
Bnother.  A  syrup  made  of  the  juice  of  nui-ons  aud 
lioney,  is  excellent  for  an  asthma. 

Opoponax  Plant.     Opoponax. 

A    tAHGE  and  robust  plant,  of  which   we  havtf 

'1f)ul  imperfect  descriptions  :  it  is  a  native  of  the  East, 
and  has  not  Ijcen  brought  into  Europe.  It  is  said 
lo  be  eleven  or  twelve  feet  high  :  the  stalk  is  round, 
thick,  and  hollow.  The  leaves  very  large,  and  eack 
composed  of  a  vast  number  of  smaller  set  upon  a  di- 
.Tidcd  Blalk.  The  flowers  we  are  informed  stand  in 
very  large  round  clusters  at  t!ie  tops  of  the  stalks, 
end  that  the  seeds  are  broad,  brown,  and  of  a  strong 
smell  ;  striated  on  the  surface  and  flaltish.  The 
root  \s  said  to  be  long  and  large,  and  full  of  an  acrid 
■nd  milkyjiiicc. 

>Ve  use  a  kind  of  resin,  which  is  said  lo  be  col- 

'  lecled  from  this  root,  after  it  ha.i  been  wounded 
to  make  it  flow  in  snfTicieiil  quantity  ;  but  tlie 
whole  account  comes  to  us  vciy  imperfect,  and 
upon  no  very  sound  authority  ;    however  it  seems 

probable. 

I  The  resin  is  brownish  or  yellowish,  and  in  small 
pieces.  It  is  an  excellent  medicine  against  nerv- 
ous complaints  ;  and  parlicularly  against  disorders 
of  the  head.  It  works  by  urine  and  promotes 
the  menses  ;  and  ha^  a  tendency  to  operate,  though 

■ifcry  gently,  by  stool.     It  is  not  bo  mitch  Used  n« 
K  k 
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it  deserves  to  be.     I  have  experienced  excdlent  ef- 
fects from  it. 

Orange  Tree.     Aurantia  mains. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  and  valuable  trce^  native  of  Spain, 
Italy^  and  the  East.  It  grows  to  a  consideralile 
bigness,  and  its  branches  spread  irregularly.  The 
bark  of  the  trunk  is  brown  and  rough,  that  of 
the  branccs  is  smooth  and  greyish.  The  leaves  are 
large^  and  very  beautiful  ;  they  are  oblong,  and 
moderately  broad,  and  the  foot  stalk  has  an  edge 
of  a  leafy  matter  on  each  side,  giving  it  a  heart- 
like appearance.  The  flowers  are  white,  large, 
fragrant;  and  very  beautiful.  The  fruit  is  enough 
known. 

The  sour,  or  Seville  orange,  is  the  kind  used  in 
medicine,  but  the  peel  of  this  more  than  the  juice 
or  pulpy  part.  A  pleasant  syrup  is  made  of  Seville 
orange  juice,  by  melting  in  it  twice  its  weight 
of  the  finest  sugar  ;  and  a  syrup  equally  pleasant, 
though  of  another  kind,  is  made  of  an  infusion  of 
the  peel  :  but  the  gr^t  use  of  the  peel  is  in  tinc- 
ture, or  infusion  as  a  stomachic.  It  is  for  this  pur- 
pose to  be  pared  ofl*  very  thin,  only  the  yellow  part 
being  useful,  and  to  be  put  into  brandy  or  wine, 
or  to  have  boiling  water  poured  on  it  fresh  or  dr). 
If  a  little  gentian  and  a  few  cardamon  secdsi  be 
added  to  this  tincture  or  infusion,  it  is  as  good  a 
bitter  as  can  be  made  :  it  prevents  sickness  of  the 
stomach  and  vomitings,  and  is  excellent  to  amend  the 
appetite. 

Orpine      Telcphum. 

A   VERY 


or 


i  VERY  beautiful  wild  plant,  ef   a    fnot    high 
more^  with   fresh  green   leaves^  and  tufts  of 
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lirlg'ht  red  flowers  ;  common  in  our  hedges  in 
aiiLiimn  in  many  parts  of  England.  Tlic  sialic  is 
lound  antl  fiesliy  ;  the.  leaves  are  oblong,  broad, 
and  indented  round  the  edges,  and  their  colour  ia 
a  bluish  green.  The  flowers  are  small,  but  they 
are  very  bcantiful  ;  the  root  is  white  and  thick. 
The  whole  plant  has  a  fleshy  appearance,  nnd  it 
win  grow  out  of  the  ground,  a  long  time,  taking  its 
nourishment  from  the  air. 

The  juice  of  orpine  is  good  against  llie  bloody  flux  : 
the  best  way  of  giving  it  is  made  into  a  thin  syrup, 
with  the  finest  sngar,  and  uith  tlie  addition  of  some 
cinnamon. 

OxEiE.     Biq}ktlialmum, 

A  TERV  beautiful  wild  plant,  common  in  the 
North  of'  England,  bnt  not  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  it  grows  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The 
stalk  is  roinul,  Arm,  and  branched  ;  the  leaves  are 
numei-ous  ;  they  are  divided  each  into  a  multitude 
of  fine  segments,  so  that  at  a  distance  they  somewhat 
resemble  the  leaves  of  yarrow,  hut  they  are  vthitish. 
The  llowors  are  targe  and  yellow  ;  they  somewhat  re- 
semble a  marigold  in  form,  and  they  stand  at  the  lops 
of  the  branches. 

The  fresh  herb  is  used  ;  they  boil  it  in  ale,  and 
(jive  it  as  a  remedy  fur  the  jaundice  :  it  works  by 
nrinc. 


Palma  CnniSTi.     Hicinvs. 

A  FOREifiN  plant,  kept  in  our  gardens  more 
for  ite  beauty  than  use.  The  fltein  is  thick,  and 
loobt  woody  toward  the    bottom.      !>. .  grows    six 
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feet  high^  and  on  the  upper  part  is  covered  with 
a  sort  of  mealy  powder^  of  a  bluish  colour.  The 
leaves  are  large,  and  very  beautiful.  They  are 
somewhat  like  those  of  the  vine^  but  they  are  di- 
vided deeply  into  seven  or  more  parts»  which  are 
also  sharply  serrated  at  the  edges,  and  they  stand 
upon  long  foot  stalks,  which  arc  not  inserted  at 
tlic  edge,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  leaf.  The  How- 
crs  are  small :  they  grow  in  bunches  toward  thi*  (op 
of  the  plant.  The  seeds  grow  upon  the  trunk  of 
the  plant  in  difTerent  places  :  three  are  contained  in 
husks,  and  they  have  over  them  severally  a  hard 
shell. 

The  kernels  of  these  seeds  are  the  part  used,  but 
they  arc  very  little  regarded  at  present.  There 
used  to  be  three  or  four  kinds  of  them  kept  by 
the  druggists,  under  diirercnt  names,  but  nobody 
now  minds  them  :  they  arc  very  violent  in  their 
operation,  which  is  both  upwards  and  dowmvaris, 
and  have  been  given  in  dropsies  and  rheumalismi. 

OiLv  Palm  Tree.     Palma  oleosa. 

A  VERY  beautiful  tree,  native  of  Africa  and 
America.  It  grows  moderately  high.  The  tronk 
is  naked  all  the  way  to  the  top,  where  the  leavci 
grow  in  vast  qunntities :  they  are  long  and  nar 
I'ow,  and  the  footstalks  on  which  they  stand  are 
prickly.  The  flowers  arc  small  and  n)os.«y.  The 
fruit  is  of  the  bigness  of  a  plumb,  oblong,  and 
flattish,  and  is  covered  over  wiih  a  tough  and  fibroas 
coat.  From  Uiis  fruit  the  natives  express  what  ihcy 
call  palm  oil :  it  is  a  substance  of  the  consistence 
of  butter,  and  of  a  pleasant,  though  very  little 
taste. 

The  oil  is  the  only  produce  of  the  tree  uM*d: 
They  cat  it  upon  the  spot^  but  we  apply  it  ciicr* 
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Tially  np;nin9t  cramps,  strains,  pains  in  the  limbs, 
and  wcukncsses  :  but  wc  seldom  meet  with  it  fresh 
enough,  to  be  fit  for  iiac  :  and  at  present,  it  bas 
given  place  to  the  famous  njiodeldoc,  and  to  several 
otlier  tbiu!^,  wliicb  have  the  same  qualities  in  a 
fnncb  n;rcater  degree. 

pAXtr.     T'anicum. 

A  VERY  Binpiular  and  pretty  plant  of  the  grass 
kind,  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  Kiirope.  The  . 
Blalk  is  very  thick  and  firm,  round.  Jointed,  and 
a  yiirtl  hifjli.  The  leaves  are  «rasBj',  but  they  are 
large  and  broad.  The  flowers  and  seeds  are  con- 
feiined  in  a  long  ear,  which  is  broad  and  flat  ;  it  is 
composed  of  several  smaller  ears,  arranged  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  stalk  ;  Ihesi-  spikes  are  hairy.  The 
Beed  is  round,  and  is  much  like  millet,  only 
«inallc'r. 

The  seed  is  the   only  part  used.     It  is  good 
Secninst  atiarp  purgings,  bloody  fluxes,  and  spitting 
^of  blood. 

Pareira  Brava.     Partira  brava. 

A    TLiMBiNo    shrub    of   South     America,    the 

Jt  of  which    has    lately    been    introduced    into 

fmcdicine  It  grows  to  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in 
height,  if  there  be  trees  or  bushes  to  support  it,  else 
U  lies  npon  tlic  ground,  and  is  shorter.  The  stalks 
arc  woody,  light,  and  covered  ivilh  a  rough  bark, 
M'hich  is  continually  coming  ofi'in  smaU  flakes.  The 
leaves  are  large  an<l  liroad.  The  flowers  arc  imall, 
and  of  a  greeiiisb  colour  ;  and  the  herriefi  are  round, 
and  when  ripe,  black  The  root  is  large,  woody, 
and  very  long  uiid  creeping. 
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The  root  in  used.  It  is, of  a  bro>Ynish  coloar, 
rcMigh  on  the  surface^  and  woody,  but  loose  in  its 
texture.  It  is  to  be  given  in  infiision.  It  is  an 
excellent  medicine  in  the  gravely  and  in  suppres- 
sions of  urine^  as  also  in  the  quinzy,  and  in  pleu- 
risies^ and  peripneumonies.  it  works  tlie  most 
powerfully,  and  the  most  suddenly^  by  urine  of 
any  medicine  :  and  is  so  excellent  in  forcing  a^Tsy 
gravel  and  small  stones,  that  some  have  pretended 
it  a  remedy  for  the  stone,  and  said  it  woukl  dissolve 
and  break  it.  This  is  going  too  far  ;  no  medicine 
has  been  'found  that  has  that  effect,  nor  can  it  be 
supposed  that  any  can.  Great  g()od  has  been 
done  by  those  medicines  which  the  parliament  pur- 
chased of  Mrs.  Stephens,  more  tlian  perhaps,  by  any 
iHhcr  whatsoever,  in  this  terrible  complaint ;  but  they 
never  dissolved  a  large  and  hard  stone.  Indeed  there 
needs  no  more  to  be  assured  of  this,  than  to  examine 
one  of  those  stones  ;  it  will  not  j)e  supposed,  any 
thing  that  the  bladder  c^n  bear,  will  be  able  to  dissolve 
so  firm  and  solid  a  substance. 

Pak?lv.     Pcfrosdinum, 

A  VERY  common  plant  in  our  gardens,  useful  in 
the  kitchen^  and  in  medicine.  It  grows  to  two  feel 
in  height.  The  leaves  are  composed  of  many  sniall 
parts  :  they  are  divided  into  three,  and  then  into  a 
multitude  of  sub-divisions  :  they  arc  of  a  bright 
green,  and  indented.  The  stalks  are  round,  angu- 
lated,  or  deeply  striated,  slender,  upright,  and 
branched.  The  (lowers  are  small  and  white  ;  and 
tJicy  stand  in  large  tufts  at  the  tops  of  the  branches. 
The  seeds  are  roundish  and  striated.  The  root  if 
loiig  and  white. 

^riie  roots  are  the  part  used  in  medicine     A 
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Strong  dccoclion  ofilioi 
It    opL-mles  pow 
«truclioii8, 


of  ilieiii  is  p^ood  iigaiii^t  the  jaundice, 
iciiul'j    by  iirincj  and  ojiciis    ob- 


Pabsly  PiEiiT.     Pcrckkr. 

A  LiTTr.E  wild  plant,  common  amonp;  our  corn, 
and  ill  otlier  dry  places,  vvjlli  sniat]  pule  leaves, 
and  hairy  drotipin^  slalks.  It  dots  ndt  grow  lo 
tnore  than  three  or  tour  inches  in  length,  and  seldom 
Blands  well  upright.  The  stalks  are  round  and 
whitish.  The  leaves  stand  inei;ularly  :  Utcy  are 
narrow  at  the  base,  and  broad  at  the  end,  where 
ihey  are  divided  into  three  rounded  parts.  The 
flowers  are  very  small  :  they  grow  in  chititer»i  at  the 
Jointa,  and  arc  of  a  greenish  mluiir.  The  seed  ia 
«mall  and  round.     The  root  \s  filninis. 

The  whole  plant  is  used  ;  and  it  is  best  fresh. 
An  infusion  of  it  ib  very  powerful  a^iiist  the 
fjravel.  It  operates  violently,  but  nafi-'iy,  by  urine, 
nnd  it  opens  obstructions  of  tlic  liver  ;  Mhence 
it  is  good  also  in  the  jaundice.  Tlicre  is  an  opinion 
in  many  places,  of  its  having  a  power  of  dissolv- 
ing the  stone  in  tJic  bladder,  but  this  is  idle  :  there 
is,  however,  a  great  deal  of  good  to  be  done  in 
nephritic  cases,  by  medicines  which  have  not  tliiii 
power. 

rMiCEDOJiUN  pAiisLv.    Pftroselinum  Macedonicum. 

,  A  PLAST  kept  in  some  of  our  gardens.  It  js 
two  feet  high,  The  slalk  is  slender,  btanched, 
'»nd  hairy.  The  leaves  are  composed  of  many 
fl^ts,  and  those  are  small  and  rounded:  those  on 
4lte  upper  part  of  the  stalk  are  more  tinely  divided. 
,TUe  Oowera  jire  small  and  white,  like  those  of  com- 
Aonp:^^'  *  Aud  ibcy  stand  Ukc  thcui,  in  clusters 
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on  the  tops  of  llic  stalks.     The  seeds  are  small,  soiM- 
«fhnl  hairy,  and  of  a  dusky  colour. 

The  seed  ia  used  ;  and  it  is  best  given  in  pow- 
der. It  operates  powerfully  by  urine,  and  it  a 
good  against  stoppages  of  Ihe  tncnses,  and  in  the 
gravel  and  colics,  ariiiiiig  from  that  cause,  ll 
is  also  rccommendecl  against  the  dropsy  und  JM 
dice. 

Wild  P.vbssep.     Paslinaca  fyk-cstri^^ 

A  WILD  plant,  conimon  about  our  road  sidrs. 
It  iK  three  feet  high.  The  stalk  is  straiglil,  u[>- 
right,  ronnd,  striated,  and  yellowish.  The  leaves 
are  composed  of  many  broad  divisions,  and  resem- 
ble those  of  the  garden  parsncp,  but  they  are  snmlkr. 
The  (lowers  are  hllle  and  yellow  :  Ihey  grow  at  (k 
tops  of  the  stalks,  in  large,  rounded  tufts,  and  llie 
seeds  are  flat,  and  of  an  oval  6gure.  The  rootii 
long,  whilL',  and  well  tasted. 

The  root  i.i  to  be  used.  A  strong  decoctimi  of 
It  works  by  urine,  and  opens  alt  olistrurlions.      Kv 

fo»>d  against  the  gravel  and  the  jaundice,  a 
ring  down  the  menses. 

l*AV.vs\  Sunun.     Pavaita 


A    SHRUBBV    plant   of    the    East    Indies,  ^ 

beautiful,  as  well  as  singular  aspect.  Itiitm!^ 
seven  feet  high.  The  stem  is  woody,  fii-m,  ami 
naked  almost  to  the  lop.  Tlic  leaves  grow  u(h)ii 
long  foot  stalks,  end  llicy  all  rise  neaHy  t<^iber. 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  etem  :  they  arc  targe,  »f 
a  roundeil  figure,  and  divided  at  the  edges  preltr 
deeply  into  several  parts  :  their  colonr  is  a  deep 
green.  The  flowers  are  sinall,  and  of  a  greemuli 
colour.    The  fruit  is   of  tlie  bigness  of  a  lioslf 
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tint     The  wood  is  not  very  firm,  and  when    cut, 
yields  a  milky  juice,  of  a  very  disagreeable  smell. 

The  wood  and  the  seeds  are  used ;  and  they 
have  both  the  same  violent  operation  hy  vomit  and 
gtool  ;  but  the  wood  given  in  infusion,  and  in  a 
moderate  dose,  only  purges,  and  that,  though  brisk- 
ly, without  any  danger.  It  is  good  in  dropsies, 
and  in  other  stubborn  dis(}rders ;  and  it  is  excel- 
lent against  rhumatic  pains.  Some  recomaiend 
it  as  a  specific  against  the  sciatica.  The  seeds  art 
what  are  called  grana  tiglia  ;  but  though  much 
spoken  of  by  some  writersj  they  are  at  this  time  very 
Iiitic  used  in  the  shops. 

Peach  Tree.     Persica  mains. 

A  TREE  very  frequent  against  our  garden  walls. 
The  trunk  is  covered  with  a  brown  bark.  The 
branches  grow  irregularly.  The  leaves  are  beauti- 
ful :  they  are  long,  narrow,  and  clegunllv  serrated 
at  thc>dgc3.  The  blossoms  are  large,  and  of  a  pale 
led.  The  fruit  is  too  well  known  to  need  much 
description  :  it  consists  of  a  soft  pulpy  matter,  cover- 
ed by  a  hairy  skin,  and  inclosing  a  hard  stone,  ift 
which  is  a  kernel  of  a  pleasant  bitter  lastc. 

The  llowers  are  to  be  used.  A  pint  of  water  is 
to  be  poured  boiling  hot  on  a  pound  weight  of  peach 
blossoms  ;  when  it  has  stood  four  and  twenty  lioiu's, 
it  is  to  be  poured  off,  through  a  sieve,  without  squeez- 
ing, and  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar  is  to  be  dissolved  ill 
it,  over  the"  fire  :  this  makes  an  excellent  synip  for 
children.  It  purges  gently,  and  sometimes  »i!l  make 
them  puke  a  little.  They  liave  so  frequent  occasion 
for  this,  that  people  who  have  children,  have  continual 
we  for  it 
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Pellitory  of*th£  Wall.  ■  Parietaria. 

A  WILD  •  plant  frequent  on  old  walk,  with  week 
branches^  and  pale  green  leaves.  It  g^u-s  afoot 
liio;h,  but  seldom  altog^etlier  erect.  The  stalks 
are  round,  tender,  a  little  hairy,  jointed,  and  oftea 
purplish.  The  leaves  stand  irregularly  on  them, 
and  are  an  inch  long,  broad  in  the  middle,  and 
snoaller  at  each  end.  The  flowers  stand  close  upon 
the  stalks,  and  are  small  and  inconsiderable,  of  a 
whitish  green  colour  when  open,  but  reddisli  in  the 
bud. 

The  whole  plant  is  used,  and  it  is  best  fresh. 
An  infusion  of  it  works  well  by  urine.  It  is  very 
serviceable  in  the  jaundice,  and  is  often  fbund  a 
present  remedy  in  fits  of  the  gravel,  the  infusion  bein«p 
taken  largely. 

Pelutory  of  Spain.     Pyrethrum. 

m 

A  VERY  pretty  little  plant  kept  in  our  gardens. 
It  is  eight  inches  high.  The  stalk  is  round  and 
thick.  The  leaves  arc  very  finely  divided,  so  that 
tliey  resemble  those  of  the  camomile,  but  they  are 
•f  a  pale  green,  thick,  and  fleshy,  and  the  stalk  is 
purple.  The  flowers  stand  at  the  tops  of  the 
branches,  and  are  very  pretty  :  they  are  of  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  great  daisy  or  ox-eye,  w*hite  at  the 
edges,  yellow  in  the  middle,  and  red  on  the  back  or 
under  side.  The  root  is  long«  and  somewhat  thicks 
of  a  very  hot  taste. 

The  Foot  is  used  :  we  have  it  at  the  druggists. 
Its  great  acridness  fills  the  mouth  with  rheum  on 
chewing,  and  it  is  good  against  the  tooth>ach.  It  if 
also  good  to  be  put  into  the  mouth  in  palsies,  for 
it  will  sometimes  alouc,  by  its  stimulation,  restore  tbc 
voi«e. 
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PENNV-noYAL.     Piilegium. 

A  WILD  plant,  creeping  alioiit  on  marshy 
pincos,  Willi  lilllc  kaves,  and  Infls  of  red  llowcrs  at 
llie  joints.  The  stalks  iire  a  foot  Inni;,  round,  and 
«ften  of  it  icddrsh  cnlonr.  The  leaves  arc  amnll, 
brond,  and  pointed  at  the  ends,  and  of  a  pale  {jrccn 
colour.  The  fiuwurs  stand  rouiul  the  joints  in  thick 
clusters :  they  are  like  those  of  mint,  and  of  a 
pale  red,  and  the  cups  in  whicli  they  stand  are  green, 
snd  a  little  hairy.  The  whole  plant  has  a  strong 
penetrating  smell,  and  an  acrid  but  not  dii>agrecahle 

4DS(f. 

The  wliole  plant  is  used,  fresh  or  dried  ;  hut  (hat 
which  pfrowswild,  is  much  stwnper  than  Ihe  larn;er 
Jcind,  which  is  ciillivalcd  in  gardens.  The  simple 
wsxtev  \n  the  twst  way  of  taking  it,  thougli  it  will  do 
very  well  ifi  infusion,  or  by  way  of  tea.  It  is  ex- 
cellent against  stoppages  of  tlie  menses. 

r  Black  Pepper.     Piper  nigrum. 

An  eastern  plant,  of  a  very  singular  kind.  It 
^ifroira  six  or  eiglit  feet  in  length,  but  the  stalks  are 
not  able  )o  support  ihcniselves  upright :  they  are 
S^iind,  gieen,  jointed,  and  thick,  and  when  they 
.(rail  upon  llie  ground,  roots  me  sent  forth  from  these 
'joints.  The  leaves  arc  large,  of  an  oval  figure, 
fufirm  substance,  and  ribbed  highly:  they  stand 
.'on  short  pedicles,  one  at  each  joint.  The  flowers 
'«re  small  and  inconsiderable :  they  grow  to  the 
slulk.  The  fruit  succeeds,  which  is  what  we  call 
pepper:  ibcy  hang  upnn  a  long  stalk,  twenty  or 
tforty  togother ;  they  arc  green  at  first,  but  when 
l^pe  Ihey  are  red  :  thov  grow  black  and  wrinkled  in 
■frying.  The  largest  and  least  wrinkled  on  the  eoat, 
«rc  the  best  grains. 
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The  fruit  is  used,  and  it  is  excelleot  aj^inst  all 
coldnesses    nnd   cradilisi    upon    the    stomach.      It 

fives  sppettlc  in  these  caeesi,  sod  assists  digestion, 
t  is  also  ^ood  against,  dizzinesses  of  the  bead,  aud 
li^iinst  obfltractions  of  Uic  liver  and  spIecD,  and 
•gainst  colics.  We  are  apt  to  neglect  things  at 
medicines,  that  \vc  lake  witli  food  ;  but  there  is 
bardly  a  more  powerful  simple  of  its  kind  tbau 
pepper,  when  given  singly,  and  ou  an  empty  sUh 
piach. 


AViirTE  Pepp^.    Piper  Album. 


M 


The  common  white  pepper  we  meet 
J  made  from  the  black,  by  soakini;  it  in  sea  water  till 
it  swelb,  and  the  dark  wrinkled  coat  falls  off  ; 
but  this  though  the  rommon,  is  not  the  (rue  vbilo 
pepper  :  there  is  another  kind,  which  »  nallira),  and 
has  no  assistance  from  art.  The  xvhite  pepper  plant, 
has  round,  thick,  and  whitish  stalks  :  they  lie  upon 
ihef^round,  and  have  hi  i^e  joints  :  at  each  joint  stands 
a  single  leaf,  which  is  Jong,  and  narrow,  ^tiarp  at 
ihc  end,  and  rihbed.  The  flowers  grow  on  little 
stalks,  hanging  down  from  the  joints  :  they  are 
sninti  and  yellow.  The  fruit  is  round  :  nl  first  green, 
and  when  ripe  wiiilc,  which  is  gatliercd  and  dried  for 
tise. 

This  fruit  is  used.  The  common  white  peppef 
is  milder  than  the  black  ;  that  is,  it  is  black  pepper, 
which  has  lost  a  part  of  its  virtue  -.  this  possesses  all 
the  qualities  of  the  other,  and  yet  it  hets  not  bo  sharp 


i  taste. 


LoNO  Pepper  Pt.i; 

An  American  plant,  in 
(lie  other  pcj^pcrs  in    its 


Piper  loRgum. 


ihHo^ 


some  degree  rcsembliog' 
general  growth,  but 
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«t  q]]  in  its  fruit.  Tlie  slalk  is  rounil,  thick,  joint- 
ed, and  of  a  deep  green  colour  ;  it  is  not  able  to 
support  itself,  but  climbs  upon  bushes.  The 
leaves  are  lonp;  and  narrow  :  they  stand  one  at  each 
joint,  upon  lonf!^  foot  stalks.  The  ilowcrs  grow 
upon  the  outside  of  the  fruit :  (hey  are  small  and 
inconsiderable.  The  fruit,  which  is  what  we  call 
long  pepper,  is  an  inch  and  a  half  long;, -and  as  thick 
as  a  large  quill,  marked  with  spiral  lines,  and  di- 
vided into  cells  within,  in  each  of  which  is  a  single 
Kcd. 

This  has  the  same  virtues  with  the  common  black 
pepper,  but  in  a  less  degree  ;  it  is  not  so  hot  and 
acrid,  and  therefore  will  be  borne  upon  the  stomach 
when  lliat  cannot.  It  is  excellent  to  assist  digestion^ 
and  prevent  colics 

Jamaica  Pepper  Teee,     Piper  Jamaicense. 

An  American  tree,  in  all  respects  different  from 
the  plants  which  produce  the  other  kinds  of  pep- 
per, as  is  also  the  fruit  altogctlier  different.  It 
should  not  be  called  pepper  :  the  round  shape  of 
it  was  the  only  thing  that  led  people  to  give  it  Ruch 
ft  name.  The  Jamaica  pepper  tree  is  large  and 
beautiful.  The  trunk  is  covered  with  a  smooth 
brown  bark.  The  branches  are  numerous ;  and 
they  are  well  covered  with  leaves.  The  tree  is 
as  big  and  high  as  our  pear  trees.  The  leaves 
arc  oblong  and  broad,  of  a  shining  n^reen  colour: 
they  grow  in  pairs,  and  they  stand  on  long  pedicles. 
The  flowers  grow  only  at  the  extremities  of  the 
foranchett :  they  stand  a  great  many  together,  and 
are  small.  The  fruit  which  succeeds  is  a  berry, 
green  at  first,  and  afterwards  becoming  of  a  red- 
dish brown,  and  in  the  end,  black.  They  are, 
'when  ripe,    full  of  a   pnlpy    matter,    surrounding 
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the  seeds  ;  but  l])ey  arc  dried,  when  auripe  for  our 
use. 

The  fruity  thus  <^athercd  and  dried  in  the  son, 
is  ^Thal  we  call  Jamaica  pepper^  piamenta,  or 
allspice.  It  is  an  excellent  spice :  it  strengthens 
the  stomach,  and  is  good  a^i^inst  the  colic.  The 
best  way  to  take  it  is  in  powder,  mixed  with  a  litlte 
sugar.  It  W\\l  prevent  vomiting,  and  sickness  after 
meals,  and  is  one  of  the  l»cst  known  remedies  for 
liabitual  coHcs. 

Guinea  Pcpper.     Capsicum. 

A  COMMON  plant  in  our  gardens,  distingubl^ 
ed  by  its  large  scarlet  pods.  It  grows  a  foot  and 
a  half  high.  The  Ftalk  is  angulated^  thick,  and 
green,  tolerably  erect,  and  branched.  The  leaT€S 
stand  irregularly,  and  are  longish,  pretty  broftd, 
and  of  a  deep  green  colour.  The  flowers  arc 
moderately  large  and  white,  with  a  yellow  head 
in  the  middle  :  they  grow  at  the  divisions  of  the 
branches.  The  fruit  follows,  and  is  an  inch  and 
a  half  long,  an  incli  thick,  and  biggest  at  the  base, 
whence  it  grows  smaller  to  the  point :  the  cofeuf 
is  a  fine  red.  and  its  surface  is  so  smootli^  that  it  looks 
like  polished  coml :  it  is  a  skin  containing  a  quantity 
of  .<!oeds. 

The  fruit  U  the  part  used.  Held  in  the  mootli, 
it  cures  the  tooth-ach ;  for  its  heat  and  acriroom 
are  greater  than  in  pellitory  of  Spain,  and  il  filfc 
the  mouth  with  water.  Applied  externally,  braiffd 
and  mixed  with  honey  and  crumbled  bread,  it  is  good 
for  a  quinsy. 

.  Periwinkle.     I  inca  pervinca. 

A   TCKY   pretty  creeping   plants    wild  in  lOM 
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places)^  but  kept  in  ^rdens  also.  The  stalks  are 
numerous^  and  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  but  they 
do  not  stand  upri^i\t  :  they  are  rounds  p;rcen, 
and  tough^  and  generally  trail  upon  the  ground. 
The  leaves  are  oblong,  broad,  of  a  shining  green 
colour,  smooth  on  the  ^surface,  and  placed  two 
at  each  joint.  The  flowers  are  large  and  blue  : 
they  are  bell-fashioned,  and  stand  on  long  foot- 
stalks :  the  fruit, succeeding.  Each  is  composed 
of  two  longish  pods  ;  each  containing  several  seeds. 
The  whole  plant  is  used  fresh,  it  is  to  be  boiled 
in  water,  and  the  decoction  drank  with  a  little  red 
wine  in  it.  It  stops  the  overflowing  of  the  menses^  and 
^e  bleeding  of  the  piles. 

Spelt,  or  St.  Peter's  Corn.     Zea, 

■ 

A  PLANT  of  the  corn  kind,  .resembling  barley  ; 
sown  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  but  not  much  known 
in  England.  It  grows  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The 
stalk  is  round,  hollow,  jointed,  and  green  ;  the  leaves 
are  grassy,  but  broad.  At  the  tops  of  the  stalk 
stands  an  ear  like  that  of  barley,  but  smaller  and 
thinner,  though  with  long  bcdrds  ;  the  grain  is  not 
unlike  barley  in  shape,  or  between  that  and  wheat, 
only  much  smaller  than  either. 

The  seed  or  grain  is  the  part  ufiod  ;  it  is  supposed 
to  be  strengthening  and  in  some  degree  astringent, 
but  we  know  very  little  of  its  qualities,  nor  are  tliey 
considerable  enough  to  ena)urage  us  to  inquire  after 
them. 

PiMPERNtx.     Anagallis Jlore  rubra. 

A  PRErr\'  liltle  plant  common  in  corn  fields 
^nd  garden  borders;.  The  stalks  are  square,  smooth, 
{^rcen,  but  not  very  upright :    they  arc  five  or  six 
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inches  long.  The  leaves  stand  two  at  eacli  joint,  and 
ihey  are  of  an  oblong  figure,  considerably  broad  in 
the  middle,  and  pointed  at  the  end.  The  fkmen 
Btind  singly  on  long  slender  foot-stalks  ;  tbey  arc 
«nall,  but  of  a  most  bright  scarlet  colour. 

The  whole  plant  is  used,  and  the  best  method 
of  giving  it,  is  in  an  infusion,  made  by  pouring  boil- 
ing water  upon  it  fresh  gathered  :  this  is  an  eic«l- 
lent  drink  in  fevers  ;  it  proinoteit  sweat,  and  throws 
out  the  small  pox.  measles,  or  any  other  eruptions: 
the  dried  leaves  may  be  given  in  powder  or  a  tea 
made  of  the  whole  dried  plant,  but  nothing  is  so  tvcll 
as  the  infusion  of  it  fresh,  those  who  have  not  seen  it 
iried  this  way  do  not  know  how  valuable  a  medicine  it  ur- 

Thereis  another  kind  of  pimpernel,  perfectly  like 
l\us,  but  that  the  llowcrs  are  blue  ;  this  is  called  ihc 
female,  and  the  other  (he  male  pimpernel,  but 
flowered  kind  has  moa-t  virtue. 


Pine  Tkee.     Pinus. 


ICOiMj 


A  LARGE  and  beautiful  tree,  native  of  i 
but  kept  in  our  gardens.  We  have  a  wild  kini 
pine  in  the  North,  called  Scotch  lir,  but  it  is  not 
the  same  tree.  The  trunk  of  the  true  pine  a  cover- 
ed with  a  rough  brown  bark,  the  branches  with  a 
smoother,  and  more  reddish.  The  leaves  are  long 
and  slender,  and  they  grow  always  two  from  the 
same  base,  or  out  of  the  same  sheath,  ihcy  are  of 
a  bluish  green  colour,  and  are  a  little  hollowed  on 
the  inside  :  the  flowers  are  small  and  inconsiderable ; 
they  stand  in  a  kind  of  tufts  on  the  branches  ;  the 
fruit  are  cones  of  a  brown  Colour,  large,  long,  nnd 
blunt  at  the  top.  These  contain  between  the  scales 
certain  white  kernels  of  a  sweet  taste,  and  covered 
with  a  tliin  shell. 

These  kernels  are  the  i>art  used)  and  they  are  e*- 
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Cellent  in  consumptions,  and  after  long  illness,  giveri 
by  way  of  restoralive.  An  emulsion  may  he  made  by 
bueting  them  up  vvilli  barley  water,  and  this  will  be 
of  tlie  same  service  with  common  eniukionS  tor  htat 
«f  urioe. 

Wild  Pine  Tree.     Plnus  si/lveslrts. 

A  TREE  native  of  many  parts  of  Gcrmariyj  very 
tnucit  resemblini;  what  is  called  the  manured  pine, 
or  simply  the  pine  before  described.  It  n;rows  lo 
be  a  lartje  and  tall  tree  ;  the  trunk  is  covered  with 
a  roug'h  brown  baric,  that  of  the  branches  is  palci" 
and  smoother.  The  leaves  nre  very  narrow,  and 
sliort ;  they  grow  two  out  of  a  case  or  husk,  as  in 
the  other,  and  are  of  a  bluish  green  colour.  They 
diiTer  principally  in  being  shorter.  The  flowers 
are  yellowish,  and  like  the  otliers  very  small  nnd 
inconsiderable,  the  cones  arc  small,  brown,  and  hard, 
and  sharp  at  the  tops,  they  contain  kernels  in  their 
shells,  among  the  scales  as  the  other  ;  but  they  arc 
smaller. 

The  kernels  have  the  pamc  virtues  as  those  of  (he 
other  [lines,  but  being  little,  they  are  nut  regarded. 
The  resin  which  flows  from  this  tree,  cither  natural- 
ly. Or  when  it  is  cut  for  that  purpose,  is  what  w^e 
coll  common  turpentine.  It  is  a  thick  substance,  like 
honey,  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  very  strong  and  dis- 
•preeable  smell. 

When  this  turpentine  has  been  distilled  to  make 
p\]  of  turpentine,  llic  resin  which  remains,  is  what 
•we  call  common  resin  ;  if  they  put  nut  the  fire 
in  time,  it  is  yellow  resin  ;  if  they  continue  it 
tonger,  it  is  black  resin.  They  often  boil  the  tur- 
pentine in  water  without  distilling  it  for  the  com- 
mon resin  ;  and  when  fhey  take  it  out  half  boiled 
toT  this  purpwe  ;  it  is  what  we  call  Uorgmiily 
M  tn 
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pitch.  And  the  uhilish  resin  which  is  called  drai^ 
or  frankincense^  and  is  a  thing  quite  diiTcrcnt  fron^ 
olibanunr^  or  the  fine  incense^  is  the  natiiral  ifsiq 
lowing  from  the  branches  of  this  tree,  and  hardieii- 
iip  into  drops  upon  them.  It  does  not  differ  moch 
from  the  common  tur|)entine  in  its  nature,  but  is  lea 
uSensive  in  smell. 

The  several  kinds  of  pitch,  tar,  and  resin,  are 
principally  used  in  plaistcrs  and  ointments.  The 
turpentine  produced  from  this  tree  also,  and  cal- 
led common  turpciltine,  is  principally  used  in  the 
same  manner,  the  finer  turpentines  being  given  in- 
\\anliy.  These  arc  procured  from  the  turpentine 
tree,  the  larch  tree,  and  the  silver  fir.  The  yelknr 
resin  and  the  black  are  sometimes  taken  imvBnlly  in 
pills,  and  they  are  very  good  against  the  vrhkcs,  and 
the  runnings  after  gonorrhoeas  ;  but  for  this  pur- 
pose it  is  better  to  boU  some  better  sort  of  turpentine 
lo  the  consistence  and  give  it. 

Ph>Nv.     Ptronia. 

A  FioTTtR  common  in  our  gardens,  but  df 
;;reat  use  as  well  as  ornament.  The  common 
ilouble  piony  is  not  the  kind  used  in  medicine ; 
this  is  called  the  female  piony  ;  the  single  flowered 
one  called  the  male  piony,  is  the  right  Kind,  This 
ffrows  two  or  three  feet  hifjh.  The  stalk  is  roand, 
striated,  and  branched  :  the  leaves  are  of  a  deep 
sj^rrcn,  and  each  composed  of  several  otiiers: 
the  flowers  are  vary  large,  and  of  a  deep  purple, 
with  a  green  head  in  the  middle.  When  they  are 
decayed,  this  head  swells  out  into  two  or  more 
seed  vessels,  which  are  whitish  and  hairy  on  the 
outside,  and  red  within,  and  fall  of  black  seeds. 
The  root  is  composed  of  a  number  of  longish  or 
rpundish  lumps,  connected  by  fibres  to  the  maia 
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■ourco  of  (he  sfalk  ;  these  are  brown  on  the  outside, 
and  uhitish  within. 

The  rnots  are  used  ;  an  infusion  of  them  pro- 
motes llie  menses.  The  powder  of  Ihem  drletl  is 
good  affainst  hysteric  and  honous  rnmplaint*.  It 
is  particularly  recommended  ai!;alngt  the  falling 
eLc^ness. 

PisTACHiA  Tree.     P'tstachia. 

A  TnEi  common  in  the  Eaxt.  The  trunk  is 
covered  with  a  brown  rougli  Imrk,  the  branches 
Jfi'Ow  irregularly,  and  their  bark  is  reddish.  The 
Itavcs  arc  each  composed  of  several  pair  of  small 
ones  ;  they  arc  oiilor;;',  broad,  and  of  a  beautiful 
freen  colour,  and  firm  te-^ture.  The  flowers  gro\r 
HI  luilLs  ;  they  arc  white  and  small  ;  the  f.'uit  which 
cuccecds  is  what  we  call  the  pislachia  nut  ;  it  is 
fis  bio;  as  a  filbert,  but  long  and  sharp-pointed,  and 
it  is  covered  with  a  tough  \yrinkled  bark.  The 
shefl  within  this  is  woody  and  tough,  but  it  easily 
enough  divides  into  two  parts,  and  the  kernel  with- 
in is  of  a  greenish  colour,  but  covered  with  a  red  skin, 
It  is  of  a  sweet  ta^tc. 

The  fruit  is  eaten,  I^it  it  may  he  considered  as 
A  medicine  ;  it  opens  obstruction.^  of  the  liver,  and 
it  works  by  urine.  It  is  an  excellent  restorative  to 
be  given  to  people  wasleil  by  coiiuumptions,  or  other 
loiig  and  tedious  illnesses. 

PnCH  Tree.     Picca. 

A  TREE  of  the  fir  kind,  and  commonly  called 
the  red  fir.  It  is  a  tall  tree  of  regidar  growth ; 
t^c  bark  of  the  trunk  is  of  a  reddish  brown,  and 
it  18  paler  on  the  branches  ;  the  leaves  are  very 
Dumeroui,  short,  narrow,  and  of  a  sli'ong  green ; 
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ihey  stand  very    Ihick,  and  are  sharp,   or    aliiKiit 

Iirickly  at  the  extremities.  The  flowers  are  jel- 
owish  and  inconsiderable  ;  and  the  fruit  in  a  long 
and  lar^  cnnc,  uhich  han^  down  ;  whereas  that 
of  the  true  fir  tree,  or  the  jew-Ieaved  fir,  stands  up- 
riglil. 

The  tops  of  the  branches  and  young  shoot*  are 
Msed :  they  abound  wilh  a  rcsiti  of  the  turpentine 
kind.  They  are  best  given  in  decoction,  or  brew- 
ed with  beer.  They  are  good  against  the  rheania- 
lisn\  and  scurvy  ;  they  work  by  urine,  and  heal  ulcere 
«f  the  the  urinary  parts. 

Pitch  and  tar  are  yirodiiced  from  the  wood  nf  th'w 
tree,  the  tar  sweats  nut  of  the  wood  in  burning,  and 
the  pitch  is  only  tar  boiled  to  that  consistence.  To 
obtain  the  tar,  they  pile  np  great  heaps  of  the  wood, 
and  set  fire  to  them  at  top,  and  the  tar  sweats  out  of 
the  ends  of  the  lower,  and  is  ratdicd  as  it  runs  from 
them. 

Burgundy  pitch  is  made  of  the  resin  of  the  wild 
pine  tree,  which  is  common  turpentine  boiled  in  water 
to  a  certain  consistence,  if  they  boil  it  longer,  it  would 
be  resin,  for  the  common  resin  is  only  this  lur] 
boiled  to  a  hardness. 


m 


Ammonucum  Plant.     Ammoniacum. 

A  TALL  plant,  native  of  the  East,  and  very  im- 
perfectly described  to  us  What  we  hear  of  it  is 
tliat  it  grows  on  the  sides  of  hilis,  and  is  five  or  sis 
feet  high  ;    the    stalk    is  hollow  and  striated,  and 

fiainted  willi  various  colours  like  that  of  our  hem- 
ijc.  The  flowers,  we  arc  lold,  are  small  and  white, 
and  Htand  in  great  nnmd  clusters  at  the  lops  of  the 
stalks,  the  leaves  arc  very  large  and  composed  of  a 
multitude  of  small  divisions :  one  circumstance  we 
can  add  from  our  own  knowledge  to  this  description. 
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and  it  jjives  p-cat  proof  of  tlie  autlieiilicity  of  the 
rest ;  this  is,  that  Ihe  seeds  are  broad,  Hat,  striated, 
and  hnvft  a  foliaiious  rim,  as  those  of  dill.  We 
could  know  by  these  which  arc  found  very  fre- 
quently nmonp;  (he  ^um,  thut  it  was  a  plant  of  this 
kind  which  produced  it :  so  that  there  is  great  pro- 
bability that  the  rest  of  the  dcscripLion,  wliich  has 
been  cjivcn  us  by  those  who  did  not  know  wc  had 
this  confirmation  at  home,  is  true.  These  seeds  often 
appear  very  fair  and  sound.  I  have  caused  a  great 
number  of  them  to  be  sown,  but  they  have  never 
grown.  Though  one  of  the  sagapcnum  seeds  fjrew 
up  a  little  when  sown  among  them  :  it  would  be  worth 
white  to  repeat  the  experiment,  for  sometimes  it  might 
jBUcceed. 

We  use  a  gum  or  rather  gum  resin,  for  it  is  of 
e  mixed  nature  between  both,  which  is  procured 
from  this  plant,  but  from  what  part  of  it,  or  in 
what  manner  we  are  not  informed  ;  it  is  -whitish,  of 
Mn  acrid  taste,  with  some  bitterness,  and  is  an  ex- 
cellent medicine.  It  is  superior  to  all  other  drugs 
ID  an  asthma,  and  is  good  to  promote  the  menses, 
and  to  open  obstructions  of  all  kinds.  The  best 
Tray  of  giving  it  is  dissolved  in  hyssop  water. 
It  makea  a  milky  solution.  It  is  used  externally 
also  in  plaisters  for  hard  swellings,  and  pains  in  tlie 
joints. 

Broad  Leaved  PLASTAri.     Ptantago  major.' 

A  COMMON  plant  by  our  way-sides,  with  broad 
aliort  leaves,  and  long  slender  spikes  of  brown 
seeds.  The  leaves  rise  all  from  the  root,  for 
there  are  none  upon  the  stalk.  They  are  of  a  some- 
what oval  figure,  and  irregularly  indented  at  the 
«dgCR,  sometimes  scarce  at  all.  Tliey  have  several 
Iprge  ribs,  but  these  do  not  grow  lide-wnys  from 
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the  middle  one^  but  all  run  length-wajs,  like  thai 
from  the  base  of  the  leaf  toward  the  point.  The 
fitalks  grow  a  foot  fiigh^  their  lower  half  is  naked, 
and  their  upper  part  thick  set,  first  with  small  and 
inconsiderable  flowers,  of  a  greenish  white  coloar, 
and  afterwards  with  seeds  which  are  brown  and 
•mall. 

This  is  one  of  those  commOii  planta^  which  haTS 
so  much  virtue,  that  nature  seems  to  have  made  fliem 
common  for  universal  benefit.  The  whole  plaht  is  lo 
be  used,  and  it  is  to  be  fresh.  A  decoctioh  of  itiri 
water  is  excellent  against  overflowings  6f  the  mensOy 
violent  purgings  with  bloody  stoob  and  vomiting  of 
blood,  the  bleeding  of  the  piles,  and  all  other  such  dis- 
orders. The  seeds  beaten  to  a  powder,  are  good 
against  the  whites. 

There  is  a  broad  leaved  plantain  with  sliort  flow- 
ery spikes,  and  hairy  leaves,  this  has  full  as  much  vir- 
f ne  as  tlie  kind  already  described  :  the  norrow  kaved 
plantain  has  less,  but  of  the  same  kind. 

Plowman's  Spi&enakd.  Baccharis  tnonsptliensittm. 

A  TALL  robust  wild  plant  with  broad  roogh 
leaves,  and  numerous  small  yellowish  flowers 
frequent  by  road  sides,  and  in  diy  pastures.  The 
plant  grows  three  feet  high.  The  stalks  are  roondr 
thick,  upright,  and  a  liltje  hairy.  The  leaves  are 
large,  broad  from  the  root,  and  narrower  on  the 
stalk  ;  they  are  blunt  at  the  points,  and  a  little  ia* 
dented  at  the  edges.  The  flowers  grow  on  the  tops 
of  the  branches,  spreading  out  into  a  large  head 
from  a  single  stem  ;  they  are  little  and  yellow  :  the 
seeds  have  down  fixed  to  them.  The  root  is  bnnm 
and  woody  ;  the  whole  plant  has  a  fragrant  and  aro- 
matic smell. 

The  leaves  and  tops  given  in  decoction^  are  good 
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mi^ainst  tn\vard  bleedings.  The  root,  dried  and 
powdered,  is  a  remedy  for  purgings,  and  is  good 
gainst  the  whites. 

PoLEXMoujiTAiN.     Potium  mojiXanum.- 

A  PRETir  plant,  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
Europe,  and  kept  in  our  gardcus.  It  is  tea  incbes 
high.  Tlic  staiks  arc  !it|iiare  aud  viliitisb :  the  leaves 
^re  oblong  and  narrow,  of  a  white  colour^  and  wootLy 
surface  ;  they  stand  two  at  a  joint,  and  they  are  ia- 
(icnted  at  the  edges.  The  flowers  are  small  and 
white.  They  grow  in  a  kind  of  ivoolly  tufts  at  the 
tops  nf  the  branches. 

The  whole  plant  is  used  ;  it  is  beat  dried  ;  given  i  a 
infusion,  it  promotes  the  menses,  and  removes  ob- 
^ructions  of  the  liver,  hence  it  is  recommended 
greatly  in  the  jaundice.     It  operates  by  urine. 

Candy  Poleymoiistain.     Polium  crel'tcum. 

A  LITTLE  plant  of  a  woolly  appearance,  ■KWS'*^ 
of  the  Grecian  Islands,  and  kept  in  some  gardens. 
It  grows  about  six  inches  high.  The'  stalks  are 
•quare,  white,  weak,  and  seldom  npright.  The 
leaves  stand  tivo  at  each  joint :  they  are  nar-'ow, 
oblong,  and  not  at  nil  indented  at  the  edges.  They 
arc  of  a  white  woolly  aspect,  and  of  a  pleasant  smell. 
7he  flowers  arc  small  and  white,  and  they  grow  in 
tufts  at  the  tops  of  Uie  slolks  ;  theii  ci^is  arc  very 
white. 

The  whole  plant  is  to  he  used  dried.  It  operate* 
very  powerfully  by  urine,  and  is  good  against  all  hys- 
teric complaints,  but  it  is  not  to  be  given  to  ViOmen 
vtlii  child,  for  it  has  so  much  efficacy  in  promoting  the 
inensefl,  that  it  mav  cccasiuu  abortion, 
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PoLYfODr.     Poll/podium. 


A  BMAtL  plant  of  the  fern  kind.  It  u  a  foot 
high,  and  consists  only  of  a  sinjjle  leaf.  Several 
of  these  commonly  rise  from  the  same  roi)t,  but  each 
is  a  separate  and  entire  plant.  The  stalk  is  naked 
'  for  five  inches,  and  from  thence  to  the  lop  stand  on 
each  side,  a  row  of  smalt,  oblong,  and  narrow 
see^menls,  resembling'  so  many  small  leaves,  with 
an  otld  one  at  the  end.  The  whole  plant  is  of  a 
bright  £;recn  colonr,  but  the  backs  of  these  divisioni 
of  the  leaf,  arc  at  a  certain  scusoii,  to\rard  sulinnn, 
ornamented  with  a  great  number  of  round  brown 
Bpotx,  these  are  tlic  seeds  ;  those  of  all  ferns  are 
carried  iii  the  same  manner.  The  root  is  long, 
slender,  and  creeps  upon  the  surface  ofoldstnmp* 
of  trees  anion";  the  moss.  The  root  is  used,  and  it 
is  best  fresh  ;  it  is  a  safe  and  gentle  purge  ;  the  best 
way  of  giving  it  is  in  decoction,  in  which  form  it 
always  operates  also  by  urine.  It  is  good  in'tiic 
jaundice  and  dropsies,  and  is  an  excellent  ingredient 
in  diet  drinks  against  the  scurvy  ;  but  beside  i\\fse 
considerations,  it  is  a  safe  and  good  purge, 
common  occasions. 


PoMEGKAN.iTB  Treje.     Graualus. 


<ujy 


A  COMMON  wild  tree  in  Spain  and  Italy,  kept 
with  us  in  gardens.  It  grows  to  the  bigness  of 
our  apple-trees.  The  branches  spread  irregu- 
\  larly ;  they  have  a  reddish  bro^^n  bark,  antl  have 
here  and  tlicre  a  few  thorns.  The  leaves  arc  nu- 
merous ;  on  the  extremities  of  the  hrancbes  they 
arc  small,  oblong,  narrow,  and  of  a  fine  green 
The  flowers  are  large,  and  of  a  beautiful  deep  red  . 
llie  fruit  is  as  big  os  a  large  apple,  and  Iras  a  brown 
*oody  covering ;  it  conl:>ius  wiUiin  a  great  quun* 
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titv  of  secdB,  with  a  sweet  and  Urt  juice  about 
llieni. 

The  rind  of  the  fruit  !■*  tincd,  it  13  to  be  dripd  and 
given  in  decoction  ;  it  i?*  a  p.n\-erful  astriii<rent  :  it 
■lopg  purpn;;-!  and  bleeding  ol  all  kiiids^  and  is  g'uud 
K^inst  the  whiles. 

WiLO  PoMEcflANATE  Tree.     Balavslia. 

A  SMALLER  tree  than  the  former,  but  like  it 
in  its  manner  of  growth  ;  except  that  tlie  branches 
are  more  crookerl  and  irregular,  and  are  more 
thorny.  The  leHves  are  oblonj;,  dmnll.  and  of  k 
bright  green,  and  ihcv  are  set  in  clu^-ters  towards 
the  end  of  the  bmnrhes,  Tlie  flowers  are  beau- 
tiful, they  ate  dt.->iulc  like  a  rose,  and  of  a  fine 
porptc. 

'  The  flnwers  are  the  jmrt  of  the  wild  poiregranale 
'Useflin  medicine. ;  our  oruggistt  keep  them  and  val] 
them  balaii (.tines.  They  "re  ffiven  in  powder  or  de- 
cnctifln  to  stop  purgings,  bloody  hyvils,  and  overflow- 
ings of  the  ni(>n«i-s.  .\  strong  infusion  of  ihem  cures 
ulcers  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  is  a  good  thing  lo 
wa>>b  the  moulh  for  fuslening  tlie  teeth. 

POMPIUN.     Pepo. 

A  TEBv  large  and  Plragffting  plant,  eulliralrd 
bv  »'Ur  poor  people.  The  slulks  arc  very  long  and 
tlii^k.  hut  lliey  lie  upon  the  giound  ;  they  are 
angulaled  STid  rough.  Tlie  leaves  are  extremely 
large,  and  of  a  roundish  figure,  but  cornered  and 
angiilated.  and  they  are  of  a  deep  grevn  coUmr, 
and  rougli  lo  the  Irnieh.  The  flowers  are  veiy 
large,  and  yellnw.  nf  a  bell-hke  sliape,  but  aii- 
culated  at  the  moulh,  and  the  fruit  is  of  the  melon 
Kind,  ouly  bigger  and  round ;   of  a  deep  green 
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when  nnripe,  but  ydlo^v  at  last :  in  tfits,  under  the 
fleshy  part,  arc  conlaineil  many  Inrge  Hat  seeds. 

The  p(K)r  people  mix  the  fleshy  part  of  the  froit 
with  apples,  ami  bake  llicin  in  pies.  The  sepila  are 
exccUcitt  in  inctlicjiie  ;  Lliey  are  cooliiif^  and  diure- 
tic ;  (he  bent  ^viiy  q(  takini;  them  is  in  emiilBion% 
made  with  barley  waier.  Tiiey  make  an  emulsion 
as  milky  as  almonds,  and  are  prelerdble  Lo  Ihein, 
and  all  the  cold  seeds,  in  stranguries  and  heal  of 
urine. 

Black  Popl4b.     Popidus  nigra. 

A  TALL  tree,  frequent  about  waters,  and 
very  beautiful  aspect.  The  trunk  is  covered  with  i 
smooth  pale  bifrk  ;  the  branches  arc  nunieruus,  and 
grow  with  a  sort  of  regularity.  The  loaves  arc  dwrt 
and  broad,  roundish  at  the  base,  hut  ending  in  t 
point ;  they  are  of  a  glossy  shinhig  green,  and  stand 
on  lonff  foot  sliilks.  The  (lowers  and  seeds  are 
inconitiderable  ;  they  appear  in  spring,  and  are  liule 
rcfsardcd. 

The  young  leaves  nf  the  black  poplar  arc  excelleDt 
mixed  in  pultices,  to  be  applied  to  hard  pamfti- 
•welUngs, 

WniTE  Poppy.     Papavet^  albu7H. 

A  TALL  and  lieautifnl  plant,  kept-  in  our  gafr 
dens,  a  native  of  the  wnrmer  climates.  It  grow 
e  yard  and  half  high  :  tlic  stalk  is  round,  smooth, 
upright,  and  of  a  bluish  green  ;  the  leaven  arc 
very  long,  considerably  broad,  and  deeply  and  ir- 
regularly cut  in  nl  the  edges  ;  tlicy  arc  also  of  > 
bluish  green  colour,  and  stand  irregularly  on  the 
Rtftlk.  The  flowers  are  very  large  and  while,  oi* 
vtands  at  the  top  of  each  divisiea  of  the  MiJk; 
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;n  (bey  are  fallenjthe  seed-vessel,  or  poppy  head, 
wa  to  the  bigness  of  a  large  apple,  and  contains 
ithia  it  a  very  great  quantity  of  small  whitish  seeds, 
ith  several  skinny  divisions. 

I  When   any  part  of  the  plant  is  broken,  there 
out  a  thick  milky  juice,  of  a  strong,  bitter,  and 
taste,  very  like  that  of  opium,  and  full  as  dls* 
Teeable. 

The  heads  are  used  with  us,  and  sometimes  the 
Beeds.     Of  the  heads  boiled  in  water,  is   made  the 

frup  of  diacodium.  The  heads  are  to  be  dried 
r  this  purpose,  and  the  decoction  is  to  be  made 
strong  M  possible;  and  then  boiled  up  with 
*.  The  seeds  are  beaten  up  into  emulsion^ 
barley  water,  and  they  are  good  ag'ainst  stran- 
:s,  and  heat  of  urine  ;  they  have  nothing  of  the 
ipy  virtue  of  the  syrups,  nor  of  the  other  parts  or 
'Reparations  of  the  poppy.  Syrup  of  diacodium, 
jfvAs  people  to  sleep,  but  gently,  and  is  safer  than 
Opium  or  laudanum. 

.  Opium  is  nothing  more  than  the  milky  juice  of 
j^iis  plant  concreted  ;  it  is  obtained  from  the  heads  : 
2icy  cut  them  while  npon  the  plant  in  the  warmer 
^untrica,  and  the  juice  which  flows  out  of  the 
wound,  hardens  and  becomes  opium  :  they  make 
en  inferior  kind  also,  by  bruizing  and  sqeezing  the 
lleads.  Laudanum  is  a  tincture  of  this  opium 
lade  in  wine.  Either  one  or  the  other  is  given 
compose  people  to  sleep,  and  to  abate  the  sense 
pain  ;  they  are  also  cordial  and  promote  sweat ; 
i  they  are  to  he  given  with  great  care  and  cau- 
1,  for  they  are  .very  powerful,  and  therefore 
y  may  lie  very  dangerous  medicines.  It  ig 
>d  to  stop  violent  purgings  and  vomiting ,  but 
must  be  cflectcd  by  small  doses  carefully  given. 
prcBCnl  priK-ticc  depends  npon  opium  and 
ding  for  the  cure  of  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  : 
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but  it  is  not  «SBv  tn  say  (l^iat  any  pen»n  ever  xtti 
ciiivd,  who  became  thonm^^hly  dif-ti-.iipei^ti  from  i 
that  bite.  One  of  the  stnm^^t  in»lancci)  vre  ban 
kticiwii,  was  in  a  pennon  at  at.  Gefir^re*^  li<ii>piUl, 
under  the  curd  ot'  Dr.  Ho  idly,  there  wasaii  appear* 
•nco  of  the  »ym|)tumj),  and  the  cure  wa«  effected  bj 
|hiB  method. 

Black  Poppy*    Papaver  nigrum. 

A  TALL  and  fine  plant,  but  not  so  el^[anl  ai 
the  former.  It  i!"  a  yuid  hifjh.  The  stalk  is  round, 
liprii^lil,  firm,  «nd  smooth,  and  lownrd  the  lop 
divides  into  some  branches.  The  leaves. are  long 
and  b^mil,  of  a  bluish  ^reen  colour,  and  deeply 
and  irreijularly  cut  in  at  the  ed^es.  The  flowersnre 
large  and  sinj^le  :  they  arc  of  a  dead  purple  colour, 
with  a  black  bottom.  The  heads  or  seed-vefseU  are 
round,  and  of  the  hig-ness  of  a  walnut.  The  seed  ii 
bl0ck. 

A  syrup  of  the  heed^  of  this  poppy  is  a  strong;- 
er  sudorific  than  the  roriimoii  diacodinm.  but  It  is 
not  used.  The  ijenltoncRS  of  that  mcdicioe 
its  merit  :  wlicn  nomethinj^  more  pow 
uHed,  it  is  better  to  have  recourse  t6  opid 
laudaniifn. 

Red  Poprr.     Papaver  erraticum. 

A  COMMON  wild  plant  in  our  com  field" 
tinpiishcd  by  ils  •jreat  scarlet  flowers.  It  ts  a 
foot  high.  The  stalk  is  round,  slender,  hairy,  of 
a  pale  ^reen,  and  branched.  The  leaver  are  long 
and  narrow,  of  a  dusky  green,  hatcy.  and  very 
deeply,  but  very  rejrulaHy  indented.  The  (loweH 
are  viry  lar^e,  and  of  an  extremely  bright  and 
Gae   scarlet  colour,  a  little    hhtckish    toward    the 
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^Hr>m.  The  head  U  email,  not  l»r>;er  than  b  hnr^e 
an,  and  the  seeds  are  flmall^  and  of  a  ddik  colour. 
The  whole  pliinl  is  full  of  a  bitter  yelhmish  jiiire, 
'hich  runs  oui  when  it  m  any  where  broken,  and  Uaa 

rmethiris;  of  iJ*  smell  of  opium. 
The  flowers  are  used.  A  Bvrnp  is  made  from 
them  hv  pourinc^  as  much  boiUn^^  witler  on  them 
will  just  wet  tliem,  and  after  a  nighl's  Htandinrf, 
■training  it  olf  and  aildniij;  twice  '  its  weittht  of 
this  U  the  faini'LiH  svrup  of  ted  poppies. 
It  pjeiitlv  prftmnlt'S  sjrep  [|  is  a  much  weaker 
nediciiie  ihan  the  diacodium.  It  ih  ^rcutlv  recom* 
mended  m  pleitrisie*'  aid  tiveis  ;  bnt  this  npon  no 
'kooiI  fouiidal ion .  It  is  lery  wrt'njr  lu  depend  upon 
■Dch  medicines :  it  prevents  having  recourse  lo 
^Ktter. 

Primrose.     Primulc  verts. 

A  TF.RY  prrtly,  and  very  common  sprinp;  pinnt. 
The  leavei  arc  lone,,  considemlilv  broad,  of  a 
.Aate  {^een,  and  wrinkled  on  llie  surface  :  they  j!;row 
tlinmcdjately  from  the  roof  in  cnusitierahle  numbeii, 
iThe  stalks  which  support  the  flo^^ers  are  Binf;ie, 
ilender,  four  or  five  inches  hiph  a  Utile  hairy, 
tnd  have  no  leaves  on  tliem  :  one  Hiivver  siands 
It  the  lop  of  each,  and  is  lar<;e,  while,  and  boDUliful, 
<W)lh  a  yellow  spot  in  the  middle.  The  root  is  lihraus 
jbnd  whitish. 

The  root  is  used.  The  jnicp  of  it  snuffed  up  the 
nrap  occasions  itoeozing,  and  is  a  pmd  remrdy  against 
ttf  head-ach.  The  dried  root  powdered^  has  the 
^mc  effect,  but  iioi  so  powerfully. 

Privet.     lAgustrum. 

umx    wild    ahrub    in    our    hedges.      It 
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gnnn  foor  fc«t  hif]^h.  The  stalks  are  slender, 
Untgh,  and  covered  *vith  a  smoolh  Iirown  bark.  The 
IcitvoK  are  nhlon;;  and  narrow  :  they  arc  situill, 
of  11  dusky  ^ccii  colour,  hrnadcst  in  t)ie  midrlle, 
ami  placrd  in  pairs  opposite  (f>  un«l  onnlhcr,  and 
they  ar<;  of  a  snmewhal  lirrn  substance,  and  have  no 
iiidciitirj}^nttliecdff(«i.  The  flowei's  are  ^rhite  sod 
little,  btit  they  stand  m  tiit'tsatUieendaof  Ihebmnrbes, 
ami  by  that  make  a  good  oppetirancc.  The  fruil  b  a 
black  berry  :  one  succocds  to  ^cvcry  flower  in  lh« 
dn»ter. 

The  tops  arc  used  ;  and  they  are  best  when  the 
flowers  nrejnst  bfj;iiinin<;  to  bud.  A  Btronif  infuaioJ 
of  them  in  water,  with  the  addition  of  n  Hllle  honey 
and  red  wine,  is  exci'llent  to  wash  the  mouth  nnii 
throat  when  there  are  little  surcs  in  tlienj,  and  wbefl 
the  glims  arc  apt  to  bleed. 

PuRSLiis.     Porlutuea 

A  COMMON  plant  in  our  wardens,  sndofa  VOT 
tiuj^ular  aspect :  wc  liavc  few  so  succulent.  It 
grows  a  foot  lon;j,  but  trails  on  the  (ground.  The 
Blalks  are  round,  thicti,  aitd  fleshy,  of  a  redtUlh 
colour]  and  very  brittle.  The  leaves  arc  short  and 
broad  :  they  artr  of  a  good  green,  thick,  fleshy,  and 
broad,  and  blunt  at  the  cud.  The  flowers  arc  little 
and  yellow:  they  stand  amonpf  the  Icave«  toward  the 
tops  of  the  stalks.  The  root  is  small,  fibrous,  and 
whitish. 

Purslain  is  a  pleasant  herb  in  sallads,  and  «►  whol^ 
some,  that  'tis  a  pity  more  of  it  is  not  eaten  :  it  b  Cl> 
cellent  against  the  scurvy.  The  juice  fresh  prowcd 
out  with  a  little  while  wine,  works  by  urine,  and  it 
excellent  against  stranguries  and  violc»t  h( 
qIso  against  tlie  scurvy. 
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QriNCB  Tree.     Cydonia. 

A  COMMON  tree  in  our  jj^ardens,  of  irrcf^Iar 
growth.  The  trunk  is  thick,  and  has  a  brown  bark. 
The  branches  are  numerous,  straggling,  nrtd 
spreading.  The  leaves  arc  roundish,  of  a  dusky 
green  on  the  upper  side,  and  whitish  underneath. 
The  flowers  or  blossoms  are  large  and  beautiful, 
of  a  pale  flesh  colour.  The  fruit  is  of  the  shape 
of  a  pear,  and  lias  a  large  crown  :  it  is  yellow  \vhen 
ripe,  and  of  a  pleasant  smell  :  iU  taste  is  austere, 
but  agreeable.  The  seeds  are  soft  and  mucila- 
ginous. 

The  fruit  and  seeds  are  used.  The  juice  of  the 
ripe  quince  made  into  a  syrup  with  sugar,  is  ex- 
cellent to  stop  vomiting,  and  to  strengthen  the 
stomach.  The  seed,  boiled  in  water,  gives  it  a 
•oftness,  and  mucilaginous  quality  ;  and  it  is  an 
'•xcellent  medicine  for  sore  moutlis,  and  may  be 
Used  to  soften  and  moisten  the  mouth  and  throat  in 
fevers. 


^  Radish.     Raphanus. 

A  COMMON  plant  in  our  gardens,  the  root  of 
which  is  eaten  abundantly  in  spring.  In  this  stale 
we  only  see  a  long  and  slender  root,  of  a  purple  or 
scarlet  colour,  (for  there  are'  these  varieties)  min- 
pled  with  white;  froin  which  grow  a  quantity  of 
wrge  rough  leaves,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and 
irregularly  divided:  amidst  these  in  summer  rises 
the  stalk,  which  is  a  yard  high,  round,  and  very 
much  branched.     The  leaves  on  it  are  much  smnllcr 
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Hmo  th^e  from  !he  root.  Th*"  fiowpw  anp  very  n*- 
mrrous,  Mnall,  and  while,  nUhmmespois  of  red.  TlA 
|Mxl)t  Hre  tbick,  l'>iig.  Riiil  Hpuag;v'. 

The  juice  of  ihe  radish  ntoU  iVwIi  galhcred.  with 
R  liute  white  wine,  is  nti  excellent  remiMly  agniiirf 
the  gravel.  Siarce  any  th'n;^  operates  nutre 
tpeedily  by  uriiK,  or  brings  nway  liltlc  stones  mofe 
successfnily. 

Horse  Radisu.     Raphanus  rusttcanus 

A  rtiNT  as  well  known  in  '"'nr  gardens  as  the 
other,  and  wild  a|f<o  in  tnuny  pbces.  The  root  m 
very  loufj,  and  of  an  excee<l;ntily  acrid  (ante,  «»  lliat 
it  cannot  be  ea(cn  as  the  oiht-r.  The  k«vcs  are 
two  feet  lon<<;,  and  half  a  ftiot  bioad,  of  a  Abff 
green  colour,  bhtQl.  at  the  point,  anti  a  lit* 
tie  indented  at^^ jjhiBpi?. :  sometiines  there  trc 
leavf's  deeply  .^^  J^  iflTVidcd,  but  that  is  au 
accidcnlal  varfejy  V^^^Hy  jwalkn  ai-e  a  yard  high  : 
The  leaves  nn  tHrio  wce'vJRlry  small  and.  narrow,  and 
at  ihe  tops  stand  Ii(U<^"\Vhite  flowers,  in  looff  spikfs: 
these  are  followed  by  Utile  seetl-vtssels.  The  plant 
seldom  flowers,  and  when  it  does,  tlie  eeeds  Ecarce 
ever  ripen.  Ii  i>*  propa-jaled  sulficiently  hj  ihe  nutt, 
and  wherever  this  is  the  case^  imvute  ii  \e»i  cartfilt 
abotit  seeds, 

The  juice  of  horse  radli>l)  root  operate?*  very  pow- 
erfully by  nrine,  and  is  ^ood  agaiuEt  the  jaundice  and 
dio[,sy.  The  root  whole,  or  cut  to  pieces,  is  put  inio 
diet  drink,  to  sweeten  the  blood  ;  and  the  eaiin;^  frf- 
ijuentlyand  in  quantities,  at  table,  is  good  against  llie 
rlicu  mutism. 


Ragwiirt.     Jacobee. 


A  WILD  plant,    very  coinguig,  in  our  pasture 
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1  disLiii^nished  by  ils  raijf^cil  Icavcx,  and  clustors 
yellow  ilowers.  It  is  uvo  feet  hiiih.  The  stalk 
mbust,  round,  striated,  aiid  often  purplish.  The 
*cs  are  divided  in  an  odji  manner,  into  sL-vcral 
Irts.  so  that  llwy  look  torn  or  rnfj^eri  ;  their  co- 
'.  a  daik  du^ky  {jicen,  and  they  <rrniT  to  tin?- 
Ik  witliont  any  fowl-stalk,  and  am  hroad  and 
inded  at  iho  end.  The  Unucrs  arc  mnderatelv 
?  and  -yeilnw,  and  the  tops  of  the  hmnclies  are 
covered  uidi  litem,  thai  llicy  oflon  sprcarl  foc;c- 
r  tothc  lnvadlh  ol'a  plate.  "The  wliolu  phml  lins 
Ksa^rccabtc  siTicll.  The  root  is  tiln'ous,  and  the 
xls  jire  downy. 

The  frc*ih  leaves  are  used  :  bat  it  is'  best  (o  take 

c  that  lisc  immediately  from  the  root,  fw  thry  arc 

IKgerand  more  juicy  tbaii -thoscon  the  stalk  :  they 

B  bt  be  mixed  in   puUit;csj';an^i]^iied  outwardly 

n  remedy  ajj^inst  pnin(i  iij  tKe  joirfls  :  they  liavc  a 

[prisiup;  ellect.     It  is  wiiir-tftfii"t\vs"  or  three  times 

pplied,  diey  will  cure  the  scistica,  or  hip  gout,  when 

*r  so  violent. 

It  vsi'Br.np.v  Bi;sii.     Riibiis  idwus. 

fA  LITTI.E  shrub,  common  in  onr  gardens,  Irat  ivtld 
_  J  in  soire  parLs  of  the  kingikiur.  The  stalks  artf 
Ind,  weak,  tender,  of  a  pale  brown,  and  prickly. 
K  lesives  «re  each  composed  of  five  (itiicrs :  theV 
;  large,  of  a  pale  green,  indented  ^bout  the  edges, 
d  hairy.  The  llmvers  are  little,  and  of  a  whitisli 
[Ciilour,  with  a  great  ciuaiitity  d'  threads  in  the  mid- 
dle. The  iVnil  is  the  common  i-aspberry,  composed 
like  the  bliickherry  of  several  groins  :  it  ik  soft  to  tin; 
touch,  and  of  n  delicate  taste.  Tlic  colour  varies, 
for  white  onen  are  cnnunon. 

The  jniec  of  ripe   rasplicrrics.  Iioilcd    lip    with 
•Hgar,  makes  an  excelk-nt  syrup,     [t  ia  pleasant,  an<t 
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agreeable  to  the  stomachy   good  against  ndoii 
and  reachings. 

Rattle-Snake  Root  Plant.     Seneca. 

A  8MALL  piant^  native  of  America^  with  weak 
stalks^  little  leaves^  and  white  flowers.  It  growa  a 
foot  high.  The  stalks  are  numerous^  weak,  and 
round,  tew  of  tliem  stand  quite  upright,  sonic  lyaw* 
rally  lie  upon  the  ground.  The  leaves  stand  iire- 
gularly  :  they  are  oblong  and  som.ewhat  broad,  aad 
of  a  pale  green.  The  flowers  are  little  and  white: 
they  stand  in  a  kind  of  loose  spikes,  at  the  topa  of 
the  stalks,  and  perfectly  resemble  those  of  the 
common  plant  we  call  milkwort,  of  which  it  is  in- 
deed a  kind  :  the  whole  plant  has  very  much  the 
aspect  of  the  taller  kind  of  our  English  milkwort. 
The  root  is  of  a  singular  form  :  it  is  long,  irregi- 
lar,  slender,  and  divided  into  many  parts,  and  thw 
have  on  each  side,  a  kind  of  nieinbranous  mar^n 
hanging  from  them,  which  makes  it  distinct  in  iti 
appearance,  frDm  all  the  other  roots  used  in  the 
shops. 

We  owe  the  knowledge  of  this  medicine,  origi- 
nally to  the  Indians  :  they  give  it  as  a  remedy  against 
the  pois(;u  of  the  rattle-snake,  but  it  has  been 
extollod,  r.s  possessing  great  virtues.  Dr.  Tenoant 
brought  it  into  England,  and  we  received  it  as  a 
powcrtiil  ninedy  ag^ainst  pleurisies,  quinzieiK,  ami 
all  other  (iiscases  where  the  blood  was  sizey  :  it  was 
said  to  dissolve  this  dangerous  texture,  belter  than 
all  other  known  mediciifts  ;  but  experience  does 
not  seem  to  have  warranted  altogether  these  effects, 
for  it  is  at  present  neglected,  after  a  great  many  and 
vnv  fair  trials. 

\\  hen  this  remedy  was  discovered  to  bo  the 
root  -of  a  kind  of  polygala^  which  discovery  «iii 
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«wing  to  the  gentleman  who  brought  it  over,  and 
with  it  some  of  ihc  plant,  fur  llie  inKpeclioti  of  thi* 
cHfioiis.  The  roots  of  the  English  polygalu.  were 
trieH  ;  those  of  the  common  blue  or  white  flowerefl 
milkwort,  {for  that  variety  is  purely  accidental,) 
and  they  were  found  to  have  tlie  same  eifecls  : 
ihey  were  given  by  some  in  pleurisies,  with  great 
Ncccss.  It  WHS  said  at  that  time  Ihey  had  less 
virtues  than  the  seiieca  root,  though  of  the  same 
kind:  but  it  must  be  remembered,  the  virtues  of 
ffte  Seneca  root  were  then  supposed  to  be  much 
j^rcater  than  they  really  were.  The  novelty  adding 
10  the  praise. 


Common  Reed.     Amndo. 

A  TALL  water  plant  sufiiriently  known.  The 
stalks  are  round,  hard,  jointed,  and  six  or  eight 
'feet  high.  The  leaves  are  long  and  broad,  but  other- 
'wise  like  those  of  g'rass,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and 
Ulighly  ribbed.  The  flowers  are  brown  and  chaffy,  and 
>  Ktand  in  prodigious  numbers  at  the  tops  of  the  atnlks, 
in  a  kind  of  panicle.  The  roots  are  knotty  and 
join'ed  and  spread  vastly. 

_  The  juice  of  the  fresh  roots  of  reeds  promotes  the 
menses  powerfully,  but  not  violently.'  It  is  an  ex- 
£«Ilent  medicine  :  \l  works  by  urine  also ;  and  it 
fpiOil  against  stranguries  and  the  gravel. 

Pricklv  REsnunnow.     Anoiiis  sptnosa. 

i   LITTLE,    tough,    atffl    almost    shrubby     plant, 

common  in  our  dry  fields,  and  by  road  sides.     It  is 

foot  high.     The  stalks  are  round,  reddish,  tough, 

and    almost  woody.      The    leaves    are  nomerous  : 

they  stand  three  on  every  foot   stalk,  aod  grow 
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pretty  dose  tn  the  stalk.  There  are  several  short 
aiul  siiarp  prickles  about  the  stalks^ '  principally  at 
^le  iH!>crtions  of  the  leaves.  The  leaves  arc  of  a 
chisky  j^i'cen^  and  serrated  about  the  edges.  The 
flowers  are  siaail  and  purple  :  they  stsind  among  the 
loaves  towards  tl.e  U\\m<  of  the  stalks^  and  are  in  shape 
like  pea  blossoms,  but  ilatted  :  each  is  followed  by  a 
small  p(id.  H^iio  nuH  is  white^  very  long,  tough,  and 
woodv. 

I'lic  root  is  to  be  taken  up  fresh  for  use»  and  the 
bark  separated  for  that  purpose.  It  is  to  he  boilef 
in  water,  and  the  decoction  given  in  large  quantities 
It  is  p)()dag()inst  the  gravel,  and  in  all  obstmctionf 
by  urine  ;  and  it  is  also  good  in  tlie  dropsy  and 
jaundice, 

RuAPONTic.     Rhaponiicum  sivc  rha. 

A  TALL  robust  blant,  native  of  Scytliia,  but 
lvC})t  in  many  of  our  gardens.  It  grows  four  feet 
high.  The  stalk  is  round,  striated,  an  inch  tiiick, 
sometimes  hollow,  and  very  upright.  The  leaves 
are  large  and  broad :  those  from  the  root  are 
nbout  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  a  foot  broad  ;  of  a 
deep  green  colour,  with  large  rrbs,  and  blunt  at  the 
ends.  IMie  flowei's  iwv,  small  and  white  :  they  stand 
in  clusters  at  the  tops  of  the  stalks,  thoy  are  succeeded 
by  triangular  seeds. 

The  root  is  the  part  used,  and  this  is'  what  the 
antien's  used  under  the  name  of  rha.  It  is  of  the 
nature  of  rhubarb,  butdilfvirnt  in  this,  tlutt  it  is  less 
purgative,  and  more  astriTigrnt ;  for  this  reason, 
there  are  many  ])urposes  which  it  \\o\\\d  answer  much 
better.  We  have  it  at  the  druiririsis,  but  tlierc  is  no 
depending  upon  whattluy  sell,  tor  they  seldom  keep 
it  genuine .    .  • 
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A  very  common  plant  in  the  East,  sawn  in 
the  fields  fur  llie  sake  of  tlie  seed  or  grain.  It 
grows  four  feet  hti^h  ;  tlie  blalk  is  round,  hollow,  " 
and  jointed  ;  tiie  loaves  are  lon^  and  grdssy,  and 
of  a  pale  green  colour,  but  tUcy  are  broader  than  those 
of  any  of  our  kinds  of  corn.  The  llowcrs  are  incon- 
siderable ;  the  geeds  or  grains  are  fvntained  in  buslies 
of  a  brown  colour,  each  having  a  long  beard  to  i(, 
Bsnally  curled  at  tlie  bottom,  und  divided  at  the  top 
into  (Mil  parts. 

We  eat  rice  as  a  food  ratlier  than  medicine  ;  but 
it  is  CSC  client  for  thfise  who  have  habitual  purgiugs  or 
loosenesses  ;  it  Kto  be  eaten  uny  way  for  this  pnr- 
'pose,  only  it  must  be  confinufd.  and  It  will  do  more 
tlian  all  the  medicines  in  the  world.  Tiie  rice-milk- 
is  excellent  for  this  purpose. 

Garden  Rocket.     Enica  saliva. 

A  common  plilnt  in  our  gardens,  two  feet  high, 
and  very  erect.  The  stiilk  is  round  and  of 
a  deep  green  ;  the  leaves  are  oblong,  considerably 
,'brc»ad,  ot'  a  deep  green  colour,  ajid  divided  at  the 
^-iedgcii  :  the  flowers  are  moderately  large,  and  of  a 
'Whitish  colour,  veined  with  purple,  and  they  stand  in 
■m  long  spike  at  the  top  of  llie  stalk.  The  pods  are 
long  and  slender. 

•  Some  people  are  fond  of  rocket  as  a  sallad  herb, 
l)Ut  it  is  not  very  plea.'sant.  It  works  by  mine,  and 
iigood  agains-t  the  scurvji.  A  strong  infusion  oftlio 
leaves  made  into  a  syrup  is  good  against  conglw,  ft 
«auseB  expectoration,  and  eases  the  lungs. 
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Dog  Rose,    or    Wujd    Rose.      CynosbatuSf  tke 

rosa  I'lflveslris. 

A  COMMON  Ijiish  in  nur  hcdgps.  The  i 
items  arc  rounJ,  woodVi  anil  very  prickly, 
leaves  are  composed  each  of  seCi-iu)  smaller  ;  ihoe 
stand  in  pnini  on  a  rib.ultti  an  odd  one  at  the  end  : 
and  tiiey  are  small,  oblon};,  of  a  bright  glossy  green 
colour,  and  regularly  indented  at  the  ed^cs.  TItc 
flowers  are  sing.e,  large,  and  very  beautiful  :  there 
in  something  simple  end  elegant  in  their  aspect  that 

i)Iea»ies  many,  more  than  alt  ihe  double  roses  niiset) 
)y  culture.  They  are  while,  but  with  a  blush  of  red, 
and  very  beautiful  The  fruit  that  follows  there  is 
the  common  hip,  red,  oblong,  and  containing  a  groit 
(]iiHiilily  of  hairy  seeds. 

The  fniit  is  the  only  part  used  :  the  pulp  is  wpa- 
rateil  from  the  skins  and  seeds,  and  beat  up  into  a  am- 
stTvc  with  sugar  ;  this  is  a  pleasant  medicine,  and  ii 
of  some  efficacy  against  coughs. 

Though  this  is  the  only  part  that  is  u^ed,  it  is  not 
the  only  that  deserves  to  l>e.  The  ilowera,  gathered 
in  the  bud  and  dried,  are  an  excellent  atttring^nt, 
uiiide  more  powerful  than  the  red  roses  that  are  com- 
monly dried  for  this  purpose.  A  tea,  made  slruii;; 
of  these  dried  buds,  antl  some  of  them  given  witli 
it  twice  ii  d:iy  in  powder,  is  an  excellent  mediciue 
for  overllowiiigK  of  the  menses  ;  it  seldom  fails  <a 
etiect  a  cure.  Tiie  seeds  separated  from  the  fruil, 
dried  and  powdered,  work  by  urine,  and  are  good 
against  the  gravelj  but  they    do   not    work  very 

upon  the  branches  of  this  shrub,  there  grow  i 
kind  of  spungy  fibrous  fnfls,  of  a  green  or  redisli 
colour,  they  are  called  bedeguar.  They  are  caus- 
ed by  the  wounds  made  by  insects  in  the  stiilks, 
as  the  galls  are  produced  upon  the  oak.     They  are 
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astrinf^ent,  and  mny  be  given  in  powder  against 
fluxes.  They  are  said  to  work  by  urine,  but  expe- 
rience does  not  warrant  this. 

DiMASK.  RnsE.     Rosa  damascena. 

A  COMMON  sliriib  ill  our  gardens,  very  much 
fftBembling  that  in  our  hedges  last  mentioned.  It 
grows  Rve  or  six  feet  high,  but  the  stalks  are  not 
very  strong,  or  able  to  support  themselves.  They 
are  round,  and  beset  with  sharp  prickles.  The 
leaves  are  each  composed  of  two  or  three  pairs  of 
smaller  ones,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end  :  tliey  are 
whitish,  hairy,  and  broad,  and  are  indented  at  tiie 
edges.  The  flowers  are  white  and  very  beautiful, 
of  a  pale  red  colour,  full  of  leaves,  and  of  an  ex- 
tremely sweet  smell ;  the  fruit  is  like  the  common 
flip. 

The  flowers  are  used.  The  best  way  of  givinp: 
them  is  in  a  syrup  llius  made.  Pnur  boiling  wa- 
ter upon  a  quantity  of  fresh  gathered  damask  roses, 
just  enough  to  cover  them  ;  let  them  stand  four 
eilu  twenty  hours,  titon  press  off  the  litpior,  and 
add  to  it  twice  the  quantity  of  sugar  ;  mrit  -this, 
pnd  the  syrup  is  completed  :  it  is  an  excellent  purge 
for  children  and  there  is  not  a  heller  medicine 
for  gmwn  people,  who  are  subject  to  be  costive. 
A  little  of  it  taken  every  night  will  keep  the  body 
open  continually  ;  medicines  that  purge  stronglv. 
bind  afterwards.  Rose  water  is  distilled  from  thi* 
kind. 

White  Robe.     Roaa  alba. 

A  COMMON  shrub  also  in  our  gardens.  It 
grows  ten  or  tweiv^  feet  high,  but  is  not  very  able 
to  lupport  itself  upiiglit.    The  stalks  are  round. 
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prickly,  and  Tcry  ^  much  branched.  The  leares  are 
of  a  dusky  careen,  each  composed  of  several  p^rs 
of  fimaller^  witlian  odd  one  at  the  end.  The  flow* 
ers  are  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  the  damask 
rose,  but  of  the  same  form  :  and  Uieir  colour  is 
white,  and  tiiey  have  Jes^  fragrance  tlian  tlie 
damask. 

The  llowcrg  arc  used.  They  are  to  be  gathered 
in  the  bud,  and  used  fresh  or  dry.  A  stronjr  infusion 
of  them  is  <^d  against  overflowings  of  tlie  menses, 
and  the  bleeding  of  the  piles. 

Hed  Rose.     Bosa  rubra. 

Another  shrub  common  in  our  gardens,  and 
the  least  atul  low  est  of  the  three  kinds  of  roses.  The 
stalks  are  round,  woody,  weak,  and  f^rickly,  but 
they  have  fewer  prickles  than  those  of  the  damask 
rose  :  tlie  leaves  are  large  ;  they  are  compr)sed  each 
of  three  or  four  pair  of  smaller,  which  are  o\-al,  of  a 
dusky  green,  and  serrated  round  the  edges.  The 
flowers  are  of  the  shape  and  size  of  tliose  of  the 
damask  rose,  but  they  are  n<rt  so  double,  and  they 
have  a  great  (juantity  of  yellow  threads  in  the  middle. 
They  are  of  an  exceeding  fine  deep  and  red  colour, 
and  they  have  very  little  smell  :  the  fruit  is  like  the 
common  hi:> 

The  flowers  are  used.  They  are  to  be  grathered 
when  in  bud,  and  cut  from  the  husks  without  the 
white  bottoms  and  dried.  The  conserve  of  red 
toses  is  made  of  these  buds  prepared  as  for  the 
drying;  they  are  botUen  up  with  three  times  their 
weight  of  sugar.  When  dried,  they  have  more  vir- 
tue ;  they  are  given  in  infusion,  and  sometimes  in 
powder  against  overflowings  of  the  menses,  and  all 
other  bleedings.  Half  an  ounce  of  these  dried  buds 
arc  to  be  put  into  an  eartiien  pan,  and  a  pint  of 
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JjoiVmg  water  poured  upon  them  after  they  Iiavo 
stood  a  few  minules,  fifteen  drops  of  oil  o)'  vitriol 
arc  (0  be  dropped  in  upon  them,  and  three  draehma 
ol  the  Rncst  sugar,  in  powder,  is  to  be  added  at  the 
same  lime,  then  the  whole  is  to  be  well  stirred 
about  end  covered  up,  (hat  it  may  cool  leisurely  : 
when  cold  it  is  to  be  poured  clear  off.  It  is  called 
tincture  of  roses  ;  it  is  clear,  and  of  a  fine  red  colour. 
It  strengthens  the  stomach,  and  prevents  vomitings, 
■and  is  a  powerful  as  well  as  a  pleasant  remedy 
a^aiustai)  Huxes. 

Rose-Wood  Tree.     Rhodium. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  uood  knowti  undet 
■tlie  name  of  rose-wood,  the  one  from  the  East, 
%vhich,  when  fresh  brought  over,  has  a  very  fra- 
grant smell,  exceedingly  like  that  of  tlie  damabk 
rose,  and  from  the  wood  is  distilled  the  Oil,  which 
is  sold  under  the  name  of  essence  of  tlnmask  rout ; 
ue  have  no  account  of  the  tree  which  effords  this. 
The  other  rose-wood  is  the  produce  of  Jamaica, 
and  has  very  much  of  the  fragrant  smell  of  the 
eastern  kind,  but  it  is  not  the  sanic  :  the  tree  which 
pn>duces  this  is  fully  described  by  that  greaf  natu- 
ralist sir  Hans  Sloene,  in  his  History  of  the  Island 
of  Jamaica.  The  tree  grows  twenty  feet  or  more 
in  height,  and  its  trunk  is  very  thick  in  proportion. 
The  leaves  are  ench  composed  of  three  or  four  pairs 
of  smaller:  these  stand  at  a  distance  from  one  ano- 
ther on  tlie-  common  stalk  ;  the  flowers  Eire  little 
and  white,  and  they  grow  in  clusters,  f-o  that  at  a 
distance,  they  lofik  like  the  bunches  of  elder  flows 
■  frs.  'i'he  fruit  is  a  round  berry,  often  eacli  of  tha 
bigncsi  of  a  tare.  The  wr)od  of  this  tree  is  lighterj 
paier   colmired,    and   of  the  looser  grain  than  the 
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The  wood  is  saiil  to  be  p;ooti  in  nervoiu  disordCM^ 
but  wc  seldom  make  any  uisc  of  it. 


RosEMAHv.    Rose  mar  mus. 


W^i 


A  PRETTV  shrub,  wtid  in  Spain  antl  France, 
and  kept  in  our  ^rdcns.  It  is  live  or  six  feet 
hif;l),  but  wcdk,  atid  not  well  able  to  support  itself 
The  trunk  is  cove-red  «-illi  a  rongli  bark.  The 
leaves  stand  very  thick  un  the  branches,  whirh  are 
brittle  and  slender:  tliey  are  narrow,  '  an  inchlonjr 
and  tliick,  and  they  are  of  a  deep  green  on  the 
upper  side^  and  wliillsh  underneath.  The  llowers 
stand  at  the  lt)ps  of  the  branches  anions-  the  leaves! 
Ihey  are  large  and  very  beautiful,  of  a  {greyish  co- 
lour, will]  a  somewhat  reddisli  finite,  and  of  a  very 
fra((rant  smell.  Rosemary,  wheu  in  flower,  makes 
a  very  beautiful  appearance. 

The  flowery  tops  of  rosemary,  fresh  gathered, 
contain  lis  greatest  virtue.  If  they  are  used  in 
Ihc  manner  of  tea,  for  a  continuance  of  lime,  tliey 
are  excellent  against  liead-aclis,  tremblings  of  llw 
limbs,  and  all  other  nervous  disorders.  A  conserve 
is  made  of  them  also,  which  very  well  answers 
this  purpose  :  but  when  tlie  conserve  is  made  only 
of  tile  picked  (lowers,  it  has  less  virtue.  The  con- 
icrve  ie  best  made  by  beating  up  the  fresh  gatherfd 
tops  with  three  times  their  weiglit  of  sugar.  The 
famous  Hungary  u'aler  is  made  also  of  tIteM  flotr- 
cry  tops  of  rosemary.  Put  two'  pound  of  these  inta 
&  common  still,  with  two  gallons  of  uieUisses  sjiirti, 
end  distil  off  one  gallon  and  a  pin!.  Tliis  is  1' 
gary  water. 

Rosa   Sous,    ob   St>nEw.     Rot  tolit. 

A   TfiriV'singular   and    very  pretty    lUlIe  | 
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common  in  bofjgy  places  on  our  hcallis.  It  grovn 
six  or  seven  inches  hi^h.  The  leaves  all  rise  im* 
mediately  from  the  root :  they  arc  roundish  and 
hoilow,  of  the  breadth  of  a  silver  two-pence,  and 
placed  on  foot-stalks  of  an  inch  long ;  they  are 
covered  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner  with  long 
red  hail's,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  holiest  days  they 
have  a  drop  of  clear  lir|uour  standing  on  them. 
The  stalks  arc  slender  and  naked  :  at  their  (ops 
stand  little  \>  liitc  (lowers,  wliich  are  succeeded 
by  spcd-vcssch,  of  an  oblong  form,  contain- 
ing a  multitude  of  small  seeds.  The  root  is  ti- 
IlKOS. 

The  whole  plant  is  used  fresh  gathered.  It  ia 
esteemed  a  great  cordial,  and  good  against  convnl- 
sions,  hysferic  disorders,  and  tremblings  of  the  limbs  ; 
I)ut  it  is  not  much  regarded. 

Rhubarh  Ehaharbarvm. 

A  TALL,  robust,  and  not  unhandsome  plant,  a 
native  of  many  parts  of  the  East,  and  of  late  get 
into  our  gardens,  after  we  had  received  many  otlieri 
feisely  called  by  its  name. 

It  grows  to  three  feet  in  height.  The  stalk  is 
round,  thick,  striated,  and  of  a  greenish  colour, 
frequently  stained  with  purple.  The  leaves  are 
very  large,  and  of  a  figure  approaching  lo  triangu- 
lar :  they  are  broad  at  the  base,  small  at  the  pointy 
and  wa%'cd  all  along  the  edges.  These  stand  on 
thick  hollowed  foot-stalks,  which  are  frequently 
also  reddish.  The  flowers  are  whitieh,  small  and 
inconsiderable  :  tltpy  stand  at  the  tops  of  the  stalks 
in  the  manner  of  dock-flowera,  and  make  little  more 
figure;  tlie  seed  is  triangulated.  The  root  is  thick, 
long,  and  often  divided  toward  Uic  botteoi  ;  of  a 
yellow  colour  veined  with  purple,  but  the  purpio 
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I^fpean  mucli  more  plainly  in  Uie  dry,  than  \w 

fresh  root. 

TLe  root  is  u^^eil  :  its  virtues  arc  sufficiently 
known ;  it  li  a  gentle  purge,  and  lias  mi  after  as- 
triiigency.  It  is  exci:llciit  to  strenj^tbea  the  slo- 
ipach  and  bowels,  to  prevent  vomitings,  and  carry 
off  the  Ciiune  of  colics  ;  in  the  jaundice  also  it  it 
extremely  userul.  Rhuliarb  and  nutmcfj  toasted 
tngetiier  before  the  fire,  mnkc  an  excdleut  rcnwdy 
Against  purgings.  There  is  scarce  any  clironJc  dis- 
ease in  wliich  rhubarb  i*  not  serviceable. 

The  Khapontic  monk)«  rhubarb,  and  fuUe  monko' 
rhubarb,  all  iipptoacli  to  the  nulurc  of  the  tnv 
riiubHi'b;  (hev  have  been  described  already  in  their 
•eveml  placeii. 


A    PREiTv    little    shnib.    freijuont    in    our   gar- 

[  ^ens.     ll   grows  three  or  four  feet  high.  The  stem 

I  is   firm,    upright,   and    woody ;  Very    tough,    aRil 

[.  ^vercd  with  a    whiHsh  burk.     The  branches  are 

pumeroHB,  and  the  \oung  shoots  are  round,  green, 

and  smooth  ;  the   leaves    arc    composed    of  many 

•mallf-r    divisions  ,■  lliey  are  of  a  blue  green  coloor 

,  snd   He^hy   snbslancc  ;  and  each  division  is  short, 

jobtuse,  and  roundish.     The  flowers  are  yellow,  not 

large,  but  very   conspicuous;  I  hey  have  a  qnantity 

■lof  threads  in  the  center,  and  they  are  succeeded  by 

<  rough  seed-vessels. 

Rue  is  to  he  used  fresh  gatlicred,  and  the  topi 
%fif  the  young  shoots  contain  its  greatest  virtue. 
J  They  are  to  be  given  in  infusion  :  or  they  mav  be 
beaten  up  into  a  conserve  with  three  times  dieir 
weichl  of  su-rar,  and  taken  in  that  form.  The  in* 
fiLxion  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  fevers  ;  it  raises 
fhe  ipiritSj  and  promoles  iwcat,  drives  any  tbftt 
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eat,  and  is  ^i^ood  a^inst  iicntl-adics,  and  alt  other 
nervous  disorders  >viiich  atlciui  certain  fevers.  Tlie 
conserve  is  gnnd  ajrainst  weaknesses  of  llic  stomach, 
and  iminH  in  tlie  bowels.  It  is  pleasant,  and  niny  tta 
taken  frequently  by  peoi)Ie  suiijcct  to  hysteric  di»- 
orders  witli  great  EiUvanlagv. 

Ri'miRE-woKT,      Hcrniar'ta. 

A  LITTLE  low  plant,  «ild  in  M)nie  parts  of  tlio 
kingdom,  but  not  common,  and  kept  in  the  {jttnlens 
nf  tlic  ciinous.  It  a;ro\v3  three  or  four  inche^i  lonjj, 
but  the  stalks  lie  oii  the  p,round  :  many  ^ravi  from 
the  f»mc  rout,  and  they  xprcad  into  a  kind  of  cir- 
cular fif^nre.  They  arc  slender,  round.  Jointed,  and 
fif  a  pale  <^ree».  The  leaves  are  very  small,  and 
nearly  of  an  ov^l  figure ;  tliev  stand  two  at  each 
joint,  and  are  also  of  a  pale  green.  The  -leaves 
ajo  very  small  ;  the  root  is  very  Innfj,  bntnot  thick. 

The  jnice  of  the  fresh  gathered  herb,  externally 
npplicd,  has  been  much  celehnitcd  agitinBt  ruptures; 
perhaps  without  any  ^rent  fitundation.  An  In- 
fusion of  it,  t<iken  inwaiiily,  woiks  by  urine, 
bnd  is  very  good  against  the  gravel,  and  in '  the 
jaundice. 

S 

SivFRuN.     Crocus. 

A  VERY  pretty  plnnt.  of  the  same  kind  with 
»'hat  ore  called  cvocUEesi  in  our  gardenn.  It  'w 
planted  iu  fields,  in  some  pat-fs  of  Englaml,  and 
u  yields  a  very  profitable  kind  of  pnnluce.  The 
flowers  of  this  plant  appear  in  awtumn,  but  the  leaves 
hot  till  sometime  after  they  are  fallen.     ?  hese  lion- 
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.  fin  haye,  properly  spcakii, 


)  stalk  ;  tliey  rise  iim* 
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:di(»lcly  from  the  root,  which  is  nnindiBli, 
I  bi(?  US  a  larf^o  nulmef;,  and  they  sland  a  little  n^y 

above  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  they  are  of  a  pur- 
I  ]riish  bhie,  and  very  larp: ;  the  lotrer  part  is  cot- 
I  wed  nitli  a  skinny  husk.     In  die  centre  of  tbwe 

stand  ttircc   stamina,  or  threads,  witli  yellow  lop*. 
'  which  arc  nscles::,  but  in  tiic   midst  between  these 
es  up  >vl)at  is    ralk'd   the  piiilil    of  the  flovner. 

This  is  the  rudiment  of  the  I'lilure  seed-vessel  ;  it  ii 
,  oblong  and   whitish,  and  at  its  lop  separates  into 

(brce  filaments  ;  these  arc  hm^,  and  of  an  oran^ 

Karlct  rolour ;  these  three  filaments  arc  the  only 
!  part  of  the  plant  Ihat  id  n%d  ;  llirv  arc  n  lial  we  call 

gRffron.  They  arc  carefully  taken  out  of  ilie  flower 
f  faiid  pressed  into  cikes,   wliich  cakes  we  hee  uiidec 

tiie  name  of  Enj^lish  safl'i-on,  and  which  is  aHowed 

to  be  the  best  in  llic  world. 

Tbc  leaves  are  long  and  p^asiy,  of  a  dark  green 

colonr,  and  very  narrow.     'I'bcy  ai'c  of  no 
Safiron  is  a  noble  cordial. 


Bastard  SAFrao.N.     Carlkamus. 


4 


A  FLAKT  in  its  nhnic  a<ipcct  39  unltkc  to  ttiat 
which  produces  (he  trtie  snilron,  as  one  herb  can 
be  to  anotlier  ;  but  called  by  this  name,  becatuc 
of  the  yellow  threads  which  grow  from  the  flow- 
er. It  is  of  the  thistle  kind,  two  feet  and  a 
half  hiRh,  and  very  upnght.  The  stalk  is  round, 
eng;ula(ed,  and  branched,  but  it  is  not  prickly. 
The  leaves  arc  oblonr;,  broad,  round  at  the  poinlf, 
and  prickly  about  (he  ed^.  The  flowers  stand 
ftt  the  tnps  of  the  branches  :  they  consist  of  rouad- 
ifih,  scaly,  and  prickly  heads,  vvilh  yelk'w  flotvers 
emwing  from  amougtit  tlicm  :  thefic  ore  like  tbe 
flowers  in  the  headii  nf  our  iliistlesj  but  tuurower 
ftud  Ion';er.  > 
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, These  flowers  are  used  by  ll)e  ciyers  in  MinM 
.parts  of  Europe.  The  seed  is  (he  part  taken  into 
.the  shops  :  it  is  longish,  covered,  and  while  with 

a  bard  covering  ;  it  is  to  be  •riveu  in  infusinn, 
, which  works  both  by  vomit  and  stmii,  but  not 
".violently-     It  is  ^ood  agaiiul  rhcuniatismii  andtlie 

jaundice. 

Sagapesum  Pl.4N't.     Sat^apenum. 

A  URGE  plant,  native  of  Persia  in  the  Enit 
Indies,  -and  described  but  imperfectly  to  us  ;  how- 
.evcr,  sulhat  ^ve  have  confinnatiun  that  the  dcscrip-* 
.tion  is  anilienlic,  if  not  so  tii)ishc<l  in  all  its  parts 
en  \\c  rould  wisli.  it  grows  upon  the  mountains, 
and  is  eight  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are  very  large, 
.and  arc  composed  of  a  great  multitude  of  littls 
parts,  M'hich  arc  hxod  to  a  divided  rib,  and  are 
of  a  blui;)!)  green  colour,  and  Vlien  bruised,  nfa 
■trong  smell.  Tlie  slnlk  is  thick,  strintcd,  round, 
boltow,  and  npright,  purplish  tuunrdi^  the  botLtuD} 
but  green  upwards^.  The  leaves  vvliich  stand  on 
it  are  like  those  which  rise  from  the  root,  only 
smaller.  The  fluwcrii  are  little  and  yellowish  : 
they  stand  in  very  laj'ge  umln?U  at  the  tops  of  the 
stalks,  and  each  of  them  is  succeeded  by  two 
seeds  ;  thejc  are  flat,  large,  brown,  and  striated. 
The  root  is  long,  thick,  of  a  yellotvish  colour,  and 
of  a  disagreeable  smell.  This  is  the  account  we 
have  from  those  who  have  been  of  late  in  the 
Kast :  and  there  is  n  great  deal  to  coiiArm  it  We 
find  nmoiifr  resin  which  is  brought  over  to  va, 
pieces  of  the  stalk  and  many  seeds  of  the  plajit : 
those  agree  with  the  description.  I  procured  some 
of  the  seeds  picked  out  of  some  siigapenuni,  by 
young  Mr.  Sisson,  to  be  sowed  with  all  proper 
care  at  tltc  lord  Felre's,  whose  principal  gardener 
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i  nn  excellent  poi'^on  at  |]i<t  hasinesi,  and  with 
thrm  BOtnc  weds  of  the  ammoninruiii  plant,  pick- 
ed also  out  of  a  larj^  qnantily  of  that  }j;um.  Those 

-  of  the  ammoiiiacuni    plant  ull  perished  ;   frnn.  the 

t  •agap':THim  seeds,  thfmf;li  more  than  an  hundred  were 
•Bwn,  we  hud  only  one  plant,  and  llml  jierish^d 
by  some  accident  very  young  ;  but  what  we  saw 
of  tlie  leaves  p;ave  credit  to  the  account  given 
of  the  plant  liy  Mr.  Williams,  who  told  ub  he 
Irnd  seen  it  in  Persist.  These  arc  eurions  parts 
of  kno\  Icdfje,  mid  Ihej  are  worth  prosecntiiifj  by 
ibose  who  have  lei^iirn  :  the  success  of  llui;  experi- 
ment shews  the  pnssihility  of  raiwnjy  some  <tf  (hose 

i  ^anLs  at  home,  which  wc  never  have  been    able 

'  lofret  truly  and  fully  described  to  us. 

Wc  use  a    pum    resin   obtained  from  the  root* 

'  «f  this  plant,  by  cutliiif?  ibem  and  ratchinj;  the 
juice  :  we  call  this,  when  concreted  into  lumps, 
■■f;npcnum.  We  have  it  cither  finer  in  small 
pieces,  or  coarser  in  masses  ;  it  is  brownish,  wiih 
■  ca«t  of  red.  and  will  grow  soft  with  llic  heal  rtf 
<he  hand  :  it  is  disagreeable  Imth  in  smell  and  taste, 
llut  it  is  an  excelleni  medicine.  It  is  giKxl  for  all 
disorders  of  the  hin^s  arising  from  a  toui;h  phle<;in, 
ftr.d   also  in  nerrnus    ca^es.     It  has  been  found  a 

■  tcmedy  in  inveterate  head-aches,  after  many  other 

'  incdicines  have  failed.  It  is  one  of  those  dni^, 
too  much  uef^lcclcd  by  the  present  practice,  which 
cncouraf^cs  the  use  of  others  that  have  not  half 
tlieir  vitluc :  but  there  are  &shio»s  in  physic,  u 
iherearcin  all  olher things. 


Red  Sage.     Sahla  kortejms. 


The  common  sage  of  our  gardens.  U 
kind  of  slirubby  plant,  a  fool  or  two  high, 
full  of  brandies.     The  stem  is  tough,  ' 


I,  ana 
voodjf. 
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Rnd  covered  wilh  a  biown  rough  bark  ;  the  smallfr 
branclJcs  are  rctidisli,  tlic  leaves  are  oblong  and 
broad  ;  (bey  stand  on  long  foot  stalks,  and  arc  of 
a  Eingiilar  rouirh  surface,  and  of  a  reddish  cnloat'. 
Thf:  (lowers  p/ow  on'stnlks  that  rise  only  at  tbat 
Keanon  of  the  year,  and  slaniJ  up  a  p-oat  doal  above 
the  rent  of  the  surface  of  the  plant ;  tliey  arc  kirge 
and  blue,  and  arc  of  the  ligure  of  llic  dead  neUle 
Honors,  only  they  Krape  vastly  more.  The  whole 
■plant  has  a  pleasant  smell.  Th«  leaves  and  lop3 
are  'ixcd,  and  they  are  best  fresh  ;  the  comnwn 
way  of  taking  t^iem  is  in  infusion,  or  iu  furni  of 
-what  is  called  sage  tea,  is  better  than  any  other  ■ 
they  are  a  cordial,  am]  ^ood  a^inst  all  ditjca^cs  of 
the  nerves  ;  they  promoic  perspiration,  and  throw 
any  thing  out  whicli  on^Iti  lo  appear  upon  the  skin. 
.The  juice  of  sage  woiks  by  urine^  and  promotes 
the  menses. 


Sace  of  Viirax.      .Salvia  minor. 

Another  shrubby  plant,  very  like  the  former 
ill  itft  manner  of  growth,  but  wanting  its  red  colour. 
,  ll  is  a  foot  or  two  in  height,  and  very  busliy.  The 
_  stem  is  woody.  The  branches  are  numeroiis.  The 
leaves  are  oblong,  narrower  than  in  conunon  sag'e, 
-and  of  a  whitish  green  colour:  there  is  ofleu  a 
pair  of  small  leaves  at  llie  base  of  each  larger. 
The  flower.*  grow  in  the  same  m:inner  as  in  the 
red  sage,  bnt  tliey  arc  Hmallec.  Tlic  whole  plaiit 
has  n  pleasant  smrll- 

The  green  tops  are  used;  and  their  virtuei  are 
much  the  same  with  those  of  the  former,  but  they 
arc  less.  It  got  into  use  from  an  opinion  that  the 
othvr  was  too  hoi,  but  this  iras  idle. 


Wood  Sjlge.     Salvia  agrettis. 

A  vniD  p!anl,  tomnum  in  woods  and  hedges^ 
with  ttravcs  like  sage,  ami  spikes  of  «tn«n  flowers. 
It  grow«  Ivro  feet  and  a  half  hig^h.  The  stalk  is 
sqnaro,  firm,  slender,  and  npiiglit.  The  Icnrcs 
Bland  mo  at  each  joint :  they  are  somewbal  shorter 
ar.d  broader  than  those  of  sa^e,  of  a  preen  colonr, 
and  serrated  about  the  edges.  The  Sowers  are 
numentus,  and  very  small  :  they  stand  in  loiig 
spikes,  and  are  of  a  greenish  yHlow  cnjoor,  wiib 
■ome  red  threads  in  Iheiiu  The  plant  has  a  singu- 
lar smell,  with  something  of  the  garlic  flavour,  but 
that  not  strong. 

The  tops  are  to  be  used  fresli.  Made  into  an  in- 
fussion,  ihey  promote  urine  and  the  menses  :  the 
jnicc  of  tfiem  drank  for  a  conliiiuance,  is  exeeHetit 
againatrhomatic  pains. 


Skixp  plant.     Orchh  Ortnitalis. 


4 


A  TERY  pretty  plant,  of  the  nalnrc  of 
eomm«n  orchis,  native  of  the  East,  brtt  growing  *> 
H  greater  height  and  producing  lar^-er  root*  than 
with  us,  though  it  seems  rery  nearly  allied  to  what 
we  call  liie  tall  female  orrhis,  with  large  flowers, 
which  is  frequent  in  our  meadows.  It  grows  in 
damp  ground,  and  is  a  foot  higb.  The  stalk  in 
round,  JHcy,  and  tender.  Tlie  leaves  are  eiglil 
inches  long,  and  not  an  inch  broad,  of  a  dark  green 
colnnr,  and  also  juicy.  The  Sowera  stand  at  the 
tops  of  the  stalk,  in  a  spike  of  two  inches  long: 
Ihcy  are  moderatHy  large,  and  of  a  pale  red  colotr. 
The  root  is  composed  of  two  rotindiih  bodies,  of  the 
bignesa  of  a  pidgeon's  egg.  ai'.d  of  a  wliite  colour, 
with  some  fibres. 

We  use  the  root,    which  we  reccire  dry  fnwr 
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Turitey.  Tliey  have  a  peculiar  method  of  curing 
it ;  tliey  make  it  clean  and  then  soak  it  four  and 
.  twenty  hours  in  water ;  after  this,  they  hang  a 
quantity  of  it  in  a  coai^se  cloth,  over  the  steam  of  a 
jint  in  which  rice  is  boiling  ;  this  softens  it,  but  it 
gives  it  a  sort  of  transparence,  and  qualifies  it  fo[ 
drying  ;  these  juicy  roots,  otherwise  growing  moul- 
dy.  When  they  have  thus  far  prepared  it,  lliey 
siring  it  upon  a  thread,  and  bang  it  in  an  airy  place 
to  dry  ;  it  becomes  tough  as  horn,  and  transparent. 
Tiiis  is  a  practice  common  in  the  East  with  the  roots 
llicy  dry  for  use,  and  it  would  be  well  if  we  wouli] 
pmctise  it  here  ;  the  fine  transparent  kind  of  ginseng, 
which  we  have  from  China,  is  dried  in  this  manner. 
l!  is  highly  probable,  nay  it  is  nearly  a  certainty, 
that  the  roots  of  our  common  orchis  have  all  the 
qualities  and  effects  of  this  salep,  but  we  do  not 
linow  bow  to  dry  them.  If  we  tried  this  method, 
it  might  succeed  ;  and  in  the  same  manner,  our  own 
fields  and  meadows  might  afford  us  many  medicines, 
V  hat  at  present  we  purchase  at  a  great  price,  frqaf 
the  farthest  parts  of  the  earth. 

Tlie  dried  root  is  the  part  used  ;  and  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent  restorative,  to  be  given  to  persons  wasted 
with  long  illnesses  :  tbe  best  way  is  to  put  a  small 
ijuanlity  of  it  in  powder,  into  a  baaon  of  warm 
\>-ater,  which  it  instantly  turns  into  a  jelly,  and  a 
little  wine  and  sugar  are  to  be  added.  The  Turk^ 
use  it  as  a  provocative  to  venery  ;  they  take  it  dis- 
solved in  water,  with  ginger  and  honey. 

Sahfehire.    Crilkmum  maritimUTn. 

A  PLANT  not  uncommon  about  sea  coasts,  with 
much  of  Ihe  appearance  of  fennel,  only  not  so  tall : 
some  have  called  it  sea  fennel.  It  is  two  feet  hi^. 
The  leaves  are  large,  aud  divided  in  the  manner  of 
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those  of  rcnncl,  into  slender  and  small  parts,  hul 
they  are  (hick  ami  fleshy.  The  stalk  is  round,  hnl- 
low,  strlalcd,  and  a  litlle  branched.  The  flowers 
arc  small  and  jellow.  and  they  stand  at  the  tops  of 
the  stalks  in  great  ctii-^tors  or  iimbels,  in  (he  manner 
of  those  of  fennel.  Tlie  whofe  plant  has  a  warm 
and  agreeable  lastc,  and  a  jijood  smell. 

Tlie  leaves  arc  used  fresh  ;  hot  those  which  prow 
immediately  from  the  itioi.  where  there  is  no  stalk, 
archest;  they  are  pickled,  and  broiin;ht  to  our 
table.1 ;  but  Iliey  are  uften  adulterated,  and  other 
things  pickled  in  their  place.  The  Juice  of  the 
fresh  leaves  operates  very  powerfully  by  iirtne,  and 
is  good  Bgninsl  the  gravel  ajul  stone,  aji^inst  sup- 
pressions of  the  menses,  and  the  jaundice. 

Sanicle.     Sanicuta. 


•  A  PWHTv  wild  plant  common  in  onr  wonrfs, 
and  distinguished  by  its  regular  loavcf,  and  sm»1i 
umhels  of  flowers.  It  grows  a  fool  and  a  half 
high.  The  leaves  arc  numerous,  and  they  all  rise 
immediately  from  the  root  :  they  stand  on  long  foot- 
Btalks,  and  are  very  conspicuous  :  they  arc  of  a 
roundish  shape,  hut  cut  in  so,  as  (o  eppetir  fnt 
cornered,  aen-ated  abont  the  edges,  and  of  a  very 
deep  glossy  green  colour,  and  shining  surface.  The 
stalk  is  striated,  upright,  naked  :  on  i(s  lop  grows  a 
little  round  cluster  of  flowers :  they  are  small  and 
■white,  and  each  is  succeeded  by  two  litlle  rough 
seeds.     The  root  is  fibrous. 

The  leaves  are  used.  A  strong  decoction  of  them 
IB  good  against  the  overflowing  of  the  menses,  and 
the  bleeding  of  the  piles.  It  has  been  vm  ' 
celebrated  for  the  cure  of  ruptures,  but  i* 
idle. 


j2^«yiJUai^ 
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Sarsapamlla  Plant,     SarsapariUa. 


of  the    clir 


kind,    native  of  the 


A     PLATJT 

warmer  countries.  'I'he  stalks  run  to  ten  or  twelve 
fcct  in  Icngtli,  but  are  weak,  and  support  tlicm- 
■elves  among;  the  bushes  :  Ihey  are  ivhitisli,  angu- 
lar, and  htriated,  nnd  arc  full  of  small  prickles. 
The  leaves  arc  an  inch  long,  or  more,  and  above 
half  an  incli  broad,  of  rn  oval  figure,  of  a  deep 
green  on  (lie  upper  side,  and  white  underneath, 
firm  in  their  texture,  and  verv  glossy.  The  flow- 
ers arc  little  and  yellowish.  The  berries  are  black, 
round,  and  of  the  bij^ness  of  a  small  pea.  The 
root  is  very  large  and  slender. 

The  root  loused.  Our  druggists  keep  it:  thcv 
split  it  in  ttvo.  It  is  brown  on  the  outside,  and 
while  ivithin  ;  and  it-i  taste  is  insipid.  U  is  sup- 
posed to  have  great  virtues,  but  they  are  not  per- 
fectly ostablislied.  They  have  been  at  limes  dis- 
puted, and  at  times  supported.  Given  in  decoc- 
tion, it  promotes  stvcal  and  urine.  It  has  beea 
.  eiiteemed  good  against  the  scurvy,  aud  famous  in 
the  cure  of  the  veneral  disease.  It  is,  in  general, 
Recounted  a  swealcncr  of  the  blood. 

Sassajhas  Tree.     Sassafrtts. 

A  BEAHTiFui.  tree,  native  of  America,  and 
3U>  be  met  with  in  some  of  a»r  gardens.  It  grows 
itiventy    live    or    thirty   feet    high.     The  trunk    is 

'    naked  till  it  comes   near  the  top.     The   hranche? 

'  grow  near  logelhor,  and  spread  irreg'.ihirly.  The 
leaves  ot¥  of  .two  kiifd^  -  those  pit  tlic  old^r  parts 

'  of  the  twigs  are  oblong  and  pointed,  somewhat 
.like  bay  leaves;  and  lUosc  ou  ih'i  tops  of,tlje 
■branches  are   lai;ger,    broader,    and    divided    into 

,. three  parK  iikclhg,  Icoivcs  of  mople,  ov  tlicy  ciirfy 
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some  resemblance  of  the  smaller  leavet  of  the  l!^ 
tree.  The  flowers  are  small  and  yellow.  The 
fruit  are  berries  like  bay  berries.  Tbe  wood  ii 
of  a  reddish  colour  and  perfumed  smcH, 

Tlic  wood  is  used.  Our  drug'gistf  receive  it  iti 
I(^,  aid  cut  it  out  into  sharing^.  The  wood  of 
Ihe  root  is  beet,  and  its  bark  contains  mo«t  virtve 
of  all.  It  is  best  taken  in  infusion,  by  ^ray  of  l«a 
for  it  is  very  pleasant :  it  promotes  sweat,  and 
is  good  against  the  scurvy,  and  all  other  foul- 
nesses  of  the  blood.  It  is  a  constant  ingredient  in 
^iet  drinks  against  ihe  venereal  disease. 


Savine.    Sabina. 
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A  UTTE  {^rden  "  shrub,  green  all  the 
The  trunk  is  covered  with  a  reddish  brown  butc.^' 
The  branches  are  numerous,  and  stand  confosedlv, 
The  leaves  are  small,  narrow,  of  o  dark  gnea 
colour,  and  prickly.  The  flowers  arc  very  smalt, 
«nd  of  a  yellowish  colour ;  and  the  fruit  is  % 
small  berry,  of  a  black  colour  when  rip^,  and  cover* 
ed  with   a  b!ui>'li  dust  like  the  bloom  of  a  plom. 

The  lops  uf  the  young  branches  are  used  ;  ibej 
are  best  fresh,  and  given  in  the  manner  of  la. 
They  very  powerfully  promote  the  mensem  ;  aad 
)f  given  to  women  with  child,  will  frequently  cause 
a  mJNcarriaye,  The  country  people  give  Ihe  jaicc 
mixed  with  milk  (o  children,  as  a  remedy  against 
worms:  it  generally  works  by  stocJ,  and  bring* 
vorms  away  with  it. 


Summer  Savorv.     Satureia  horlcims. 


A  COMMON  little  plant  in  our  kitchen  gardcM 
It  is  ten  inclies  or  a  foot  high.  The  stalks  aw  " 
merou6>  and  very  bartt  and  woody 
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tern.  The  leaves  are  oblong  and  narrow :  Uiey 
gtand  two  at  each  joint,  with  a  quaatity  of  youii^ 
ones  on  their  boaonis.  The  flowei^s  grow  on  ihe 
upper  parls  of  the  stalks  among  the  leaves  :  they 
are  white  with  a  tinge  of  bluish  or  reddish.  The 
M'hole  plant  has  a  pleasant  smelly  and  an  agreeable 
taste. 

The  whole  plant  is  used.  An  infusion  of  i^ 
■drank  in  Ihe  manner  of  lea.  is  good  against  colicy 
pains,  and  it  opens  ol>strLictioti3,  and  promotes  the 
menses. 

There  is  another  kind  of  savory,  with  more  woody 
stalks,  called  winter  savory  ;  Uiis  has  much  the 
■erne  virtues. 

Reb  Saunders    Tree.     Santalum  rubrum. 

■  ■  A  TREE,  native  of  the  West  Indies,  but  of 
Vrhich  we  have  seen  nothing  but  the  wood,  and 
liave  received  very  imperfect  descriptions.  They 
•ay  it  grows  forty  feet  high  ;  that  the  leaves  are 
Bmallj  but  many,  set  near  together  :  their  colour  is 
B  dusky  green ;  and  their  substance  thick  and 
fleshy.  The  flowers  nre  like  pea  blossoms,  and 
the  fruit  is  a  pod,  containing  three  or  four  seeds. 
This  is  all  we  have  been  informed  concerning  the 
tree,  and  part  of  this  by  hear«5ay  only. 

The  wood  is  used.     It  is  of  a  deep  red  colour 

.'It  is  astringent,  and  is  good  against  violent  purgings 
■and  overltnwings  of  the  menses  :  for  the  former 
purpose,  it  is  best  given  in  powder,  in  small  doses  ; 
lind    for  the  latter,    it  is  given  in  decoction.     But  it 

,'is  not  much  used. 

*  Ybelow  and  WnrrE  Saunders  Tru. 
,  Santalum  fiavum  et  album. 

*  A  BEAFTiFUL  tree,    native    ef   the   Eut  ladies 
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Il  fjrowH  forty  or  fifty  feet  lugh,  and  is  very  mBch 
hranehed.  The  leaves  stand  two  or  three  pain 
upon  H  stalk,  in  the  manner  of  lliosc  of  the  leiitisk, 
and  nre  not  unlike  tho«e  of  timt  tree  in  sliapu  ;  tlicy 
are  of  a  dark  green  colour,  small,  ublnng,  and 
lleshy?  The  flortcrs  are  moderately  large,  and  of 
a  deep  dusky  hlue  ;  the  fniit  '\»  a  berry,  of  the  big- 
ness of  a  largo  reil  cherry,  which  is  bUck  when  ripe, 
'Xlie  wood  is  ivltite  in  the  outer  part,  and  yclkiw  at 
the  heart,  and  tlicsc  two  parla  arc  kept  separate, 
and  were  lonjj  supposed  the  woods  of  two  different  'j 
trees.  They  have  llic  same  smell  and  taste,  only 
that  the  yellow  has  them  both  iii  the  greatci^t  perfce'  j 
tioii  :  and  in  ihe  same  manner,  iheir  virtues  are  llw 
same;  Init  the  yellow  is  so  much  superior,  that  the 
white  deserves  no  notice. 

The.  yellow  saiindors  is  best  taken  in  llic  man^ 
ner  of  tea,  it  is  this  way  "not  unpleasant,  and  is 
cordial,  gxind  ii^iust  disorders  of  the  nerves,  ami 
hysteric  complatnli,  and  opens  oltstruction:^,  il 
also  gently  promote/^  pcrspiriation,  and  viuiks  by 
urine. 


White  Saxifrage.      Saxi/raga  alba. 


M 


A  VEKY  pretty  plant  in  our  tneadotTs, 
tiqguislied  by  the  regular  shape  of  its  leaves,  and 
its  white  snowy  llowers.  It  grows  ten  inches  high; 
the  stalk  is  round,  thick,  firm,  upright,  and  a  little 
hairy.  The  leaves  are  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and 
fleshy  substance :  tliey  are  of  a  roundish  figure, 
and  indented  about  the  edges  ;  nnd  tlicy  stand  npofi 
long  fool-ntolks.  The  llowers  are  large  and  \>lli(o  ; 
they  grow  in  considerable  numlfcrs  on  the  tups  of 
the  stalks.  The  root  is  composed  of  a  parcel  of 
email  white  or  reddish  granules, 

'I'he  root  is  used  ;  and  these  small  parts  of  irbicll 
i(  consists  Iiavc   been  used  to  be  called  by  igi 
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apothecaries  saxifia^c  seed.  It  is  diuretic,  and 
good  against  (he  gihtet,  Tlic  mots  arc  best  fresh, 
uud  the  best  ivay  ol' giving  lUcin  i»  in  decoction. 

Meadow  Saxifrage.     Scseli  pratenee 

A  WILD  plant  also,  but  though  kno%vn  by  the 
name  English  name  with  the  oilier,  very  different 
in  tbrm  and  flower.  It  ^rows  to  more  tlmn  two 
feet  in  lieight.  Tlie  stalks  are  round,  deeply  slii- 
atcd.  of  a  dark  grct;n  colour,  and  considembly 
branched.  The  leaves  are  large,  but  Uiey  are  di- 
Tiit(;d  -into  a  niultiliicle  of  fine  narrow  segments. 
Tiie  ilowera  stand  at  the  tops  of  Uie  stalks  in  little 
umbels  or  round  clusters,  and  tbey  arc  small  and 
yellow.     The  ntol  ts  brown,  long,  and  sk'uder,  and 

rof  an  aromntic  and  acrid  taalL. 
The  root  is  used  :  it  is  best  ffesh  taken  up. 
Given  in  a  strong  infusion,  it  works  powerfully 
by  urine,  and  brings  away  gravel.  It  also  eases 
Qiose  colics,  which  are  u\vi4ig  to  (he  name 
cause. 

ScABioL'B.      Scabiosa. 

A  COMMON  wild  plant  in  our  corn-fields,  din- 
tingiilslied  by  its  toll  rtmiiJ  sudks,  and  round  blue 
flowers.  It  grows  to  tlupe  feet  in  height.  T!ie 
leaves  rise  principally  fiom  the  root,  and  they  lie 
spread  upon  the  ground.  They  are  oblong,  and 
irregularly  divided  at  the  edges  ;  lliey  are  of  a 
pole  green,  hairy,  and  rough  to  the  touch.  The 
stalks  are  round,  upright,  hairy,  of  the  same  pale 
green,  colour,  and  they  have  a  few  leaves  on  them, 
placed  two  at  a  joint ;  these  are  more  deeply 
divided  than  lliose  on  the  ground,  The  (iovvci'9 
■land  at  the  tops  of  the  branches,  they  are  of  a 
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deep  blue  coloar,  and  each  is  composed  of  a  nambn' 
of  smaller  llosucles,  colleck-d  into  a  liead.     The  root     "^ 
is  long  and  brown.  ' 

Tiie  leaves  growing  from  llie  root  are  to  be  gathered  |i 
for  use  before  the  stalks  appear.  They  arc  besl 
fresh.  A  stronp:  infusion  of  them  ia  good  against 
asthmas,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  the  same 
infusion  made  into  syrup,  is  good  against  coughs. 
The  (lowers  are  said  to  be  cordial,  and  an  infiision 
of  tliem  to  promote  svvfat,  and  carry  off  fevers,  hut  this  [ 
is  less  authentic  ;  the  juice  externally  applied  ia  good 
Hgainst  foulnesses  of  tlie  skin. 

ScAMMosY  Plast.     Seammottta 

A     CLIMBING     plant,     native    of    the    eastern 

parts  of  the    world.      The  stalks   are    numeroM,* 
green,  slender,  and  angulaled  ;  they  are  five  or  »is 
t'cct  long,  but  unable  to  support  themselves  with- 
out the  help  of  bushes.     The  leaves  stand  irregular-      , 
ly,  and  not  very  close  to  one  another  ;    they  are  of 
a  triangnlar  fif^ure,  and  bright  green  colour,  and 
tliey  stand    upon    long  foot-stalks.      The     flowers     ,, 
are   large  and   bell-fashioned  ;  they   resemble  very 
much  those  of  luir  common  little  biiid-weed  bein^     ; 
whitish  hut  Ibey  oftener  have  a  yellowish  than  a  red- 
disih  tinge.     The  root  ts  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and 
as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  full  of  a  milky  juice.     They 
wound  the  roots  and  catch  the  milky  joice  aa  it  rum 
out  in  shells;  and  this  when  it  is  concreted  into  a     ' 
hard  mass  is  the  scammony  we  use.  | 

It  is  a  rough  purge,  but  a  very  powerfbl  and  i 
useful  one.  It  is  good  against  the  rbumatic 
pains,  and  wMl  reach  tlie  scat  of  many  disorders  thai 
a  common  pnrfje  does  not  effect.  UmTcvcr,  it  is 
seldom  given  alone  ;  and  a  great  misfortune  is, 
(hat  the  compositions  made  with  il  are  never  to  b« 


perfectly  depended  upon,  because  there  is  go  much 
difference  in  several  parcels  of  scammony,  that  they 
teem  hardly  the  same  medicine,  some  are  so  very 
strong,  and  ^ome  so  weak. 

Garden  Scubty  Grass,     Cocklearia   hortensts. 

A  COMMAS  wild  plant  about  our  sea  coasts, 
but  kept  also  in  gardens  for  its  virtues  ;  it  is  a  foot 
high  :  the  stalks  are  round,  weak-,  and  green  ;  the 
leaves  that  rise  from  the  root  make  the  most  con- 
Biderable  appearance  ;  they  stand  in  a.  large  tuft, 
and  arc  of  a  roundish  figure,  and  a  bright  green 
colour,  tender,  juicy,  and  supported  on  long  and 
■lender  foot-stalks.  There  are  but  few  leaves  on 
the  stalks,  and  they  are  not,  so  round  as  those  frnra 
the  root,  but  are  a  little  angular  and  pointed. 
The  flowers  stand  at  ihe  tops  of  Ihe  sialks,  in  liule 
clusters  ;  they  are  white,  small,  and  bright;  they  are 
succeeded  by  short  roundish  seed-vessels. 

The  fresh  leaves  aie  used,  and  the  best  WRy  of 
sll  is  to  drink  the  pressed  juice  of  them  ;  this  is 
excellent  against  the  scurvy,  and  all  other  foul- 
nesses of  the  blood.  It  may  be  mixed  with  Seville 
orange  juice  lo  make  it  pleasant,  ojid  shouUI  he 
taken  every  day  foi'  itix  weeks  or  two  muntlis  loge- 
0ier  in  spring. 

Sea  Scurty  GrjIss.     Cocklearia  marina. 


A  COMMON  plant  also  about  our  sea  coasts, 
■ntl  by  the  sides  of  rivera,  where  the  tide  comes 
The  leaves  are  not  so  numerous  as  those  of  Ihe  other  ; 
and  thev  arc  ohlong.  of  a  reddish  green  colour, 
pointed  at  the  ends,  and  indented  at  lh<-  edges  in  aa 
irregular  manner ;  lliey  are  considct  ably  larger  tiian 
if  garden  scurvy  grass,  and  n.oic  flcstliy.  T 
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Btalks  arc  eiglit  or  (en  inches  high  :  tliey  art 
der,  round  and  striated  ;  they  have  few  Icafp* 
on  them,  hut  the  flowers  are  smail  and  white,  mi 
stand  iu  clusters  at  the  tops  of  the  stalks,  its  it 
the  other.  The  leaves  are  to  he  uBed  fresh  (ratlirf- 
ed.  or  their  juice  is  to  he  taken.  Their  Tirtnes 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  mher.  Bui  it  is  (he 
general  opinion  that  they  tire  ffrrater,  though  tbs 
luBte   be  not  so  agreeable. 


Sebesten  Tree,     J>/^xa  ntvc  sebesteUi 


jn  uts 

m 


A,  TREE  of  the  bifi^nesa  and  form  of 
men  plum  tree,  and  pmduciiig  »  fruit  not  altof^'j^ 
unlike  it.  The  trunk  is  covered  with  a  nwgfc 
bark,  the  hranches  gfow  irregularlv  and  crotiked, 
and  arc  generally  so  slender  townrd  the  entf*.  and 
80  full  of  leaves  that  they  ht-nd  donn»ard  ;  the 
leaves  fire  broad  and  short ;  the  flowere  are  whitf, 
fimiill,  and  sweet  scented  :  they  stand  in  tufls  or 
clusters,  and  the  cup  in  which  thev  stand  rcmaint, 
and  encloses  the  fruit.  This  is  wimcwhat  likfl 
a  phim,  and  has  a  kernel  in  the  same  manner : 
its  shape  is  ohlon|^  ;  and  the  pulpy  part  of  i*  is  lO 
fough  and  clamy,  that  h«ing  beat  up  wWt  Kttter 
it  makes  good  bird  lime. 

This  fruit  is  the  part  used  ;  it  i«  «nt  oyer  lo 
UB  dried  in  the  manner  of  a  prune,  it  uted  ^>  bo 
B  constant  ingredient  in  decoction*  for  coi!jh«, 
and  disorders  of  the  lun^s,  but  it  is  now  (Is* 
regarded. 


Self  HEAL      Prunnella. 


A  UTTiE  wild  plant  common  abont  W3y  ^im, 
with  dark  green  leaves,  and  short  tufts  vf  blue 
flowers.     It  grows  six  inches    high ;  Uw  ■>>  k 
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atjnarc,  and  a  little  hairy  ;  tlie  leaves  stand  in  pairs 
mmn  it,  but  tlicre  are  scUlotti  more  liiaii  two  or 
lliree  pair,  llie  ijrcat  quantity  of  llicni  rise  imme- 
tlialely  ■  from  the  root  ;  tlicy  are  oblong,  broad, 
blunt  at  the  point,  and  not  at  all  iiidcuttd  at  Uie 
edges.  The  flowers  are  small  ;  they  stand  in  a 
kind  of  sliort  siiikcs  or  heads :  the  cups  of  them 
are  often  purplish.  The  root  is  small  and  creep- 
ing, and  full  of  fibres.  The  juice  of  self-heal 
is  astringent  ;  it  is  good  against  purgings,  with 
\ery  sharp  or  bloody  tools,  and  against  overflow- 
ings of  the  menses.  The  dried  lierb  made  into 
an  infu£aion  and  Mveatened  nitti  honey,  is  good 
Bgiiinsl  a  sore  throat,  and  ulcers  of  the  mouth. 

Sena  Survb,     Sena. 

A  Lrrri-F.  shrub,  three  'or  four  feet  high, 
native  of  the  East.  The  trunk  is  covered  with  a 
whitish  and  rou^h  bark  ;  the  leaves  are  composed 
each  of  three  pair  of  smaller,  disponed  on  a  coni- 
iBon  rib,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end  :  they  are 
oblong,  narrow,  and  sharp  pointed,  of  a  smootli 
SHrface,  a  thick  substance,  of  a  pale  green  colour, 
^nd  not  indented  at  the  edges.  The  (lowers  are 
like  a  pea  blossom  in  shape,  but  they  are  yellow, 
marked  with  purple  vehis.  Tlic  pods  are  short 
Bnd  flat,  and   the  seeds  are  small  and  brown. 

We  have  the  dried  leaves  from  the  East,  the 
druggists  keep  them.  They  are  given  in  infusion, 
BHd  are  an  excellent  purge,  but  ai  they  are  apt  to 
feripe  in  the  working,  the  common  method  is  to 
■  Ihrow  in  a  few  cardamom  secdc,  or  some  Olhef 
Irarm  medicine  into  the  water. 
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Bastard  Sena.     Colulea. 


A  COMMON  ehrub  kept  for  ornament  in  mr 
g&rdens.  The  trunk  h  not  very  robust,  but  il 
Keeps  upright,  anil  is  covered  with  a  whitish  roogb 
bark.  Tlic  leaves  are  composed  each  of  sciwal 
pairs  of  smaller,  set  nn  a  common  rib,  with  an 
odd  leaf  at  tlie  end  ;  hut  they  arc  rounder  tod 
lirixidi^r  in  proportion  to  their  length  Lh»Q  Ibose 
of  the  Iruc  sena.  The  flowers  are  yellow  :  they 
are  but  small,  but  they  hang  in  long  brandx^  I 
and  are  succeeded  by  pods,  which  look  like  blad-  ! 
dcrs  of  a  greenish   colour.  ! 

The  leaves  are  used  ;  some  give  an  tnfiutofi  of    l 
Ihem  as  a  pur^,  but  Uicy  are  very   rough  :  \bty    ( 
nork  holh  upAvardfl  and  downwards,   and  are  only    , 
fit  for   very   robust  constitutions.     For  such  as  on 
bear  tliem>  they  are  good  against  rheumatic  poiiu.     I 

Senega  Tree.     Senica. 

A  TRKE  frequent  in  the  East,  and  named  from 
a  gum  which  it  afTords,  and  which  is  brought  in  | 
great  quantities  into  Europe.  The  tree  is  lar^  I 
and  spreading ;  its  trunk  is  covered  with  a  nio^  1 
bark,  its  branches  with  a  smoother,  of  a  pale  bfowu,  j 
and  they  arc  very  full  of  thorns.  ' 

The  leaves  arc  large,  and  they  are  compoced  of  ' 
many  smaller,  set  in  pairs,  very  beautifully  tai  \ 
evenly  about  a  common  rib,  with  an  odd  one  Bt  (he 
end  of  each  rib  :  they  are  oblong,  and  of  a  bniti' 
ful  green.  The  flowers  are  while,  and  of  Ihfl 
shape  of  a  pea  blossom  ;  the  fruit  i»  n  large  and 
fiat  pod,  jointed  or  divided  into  ecvcml  piflf, 
with  seeds  in  (hem  ;  the  tree  is  of  tbe  acnciu  kind, 
in  many  things  very  like  that  which  products  ttw 
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gItiTn  arahic,  and  the  ^m  which  ie  obtained  from 
it  ifi  in  the  same  manner  very  like  that. 

This  gnm  is  the  only  product  of  the  tree  heard 
of  in  medicine,  and  this  is  not  much.  It  is  brought 
over,  however,  in  great  quantities,  for  the  dyers 
•se  a  great  deal  of  it.  It  is  in  large  lumps,  of  the 
bigness  of   an    cg"g  ;  rough    on    tlic  surface,    but 

glossy  and  smootlt  when  broken,  and  of  a  pale 
rown  colour.  It  is  as  easily  and  entirely  dissolv- 
ed in  water  as  gum  arabic,  and  has  the  same  vir- 
tues. It  is  very  seldom  called  for  by  name  in 
medicine,  but  it  is  nevertheless  often  used,  for 
the  druggists  have  a  way  of  breaking  the  lumps 
lo  pieces,  and  putting  them  among  the  gum 
■Tabic  ;  they  may  be  distinguished  by  their  brown 
colour,  the  true  gum  arabic  being  white,  or  yel- 
lowish, if  coloured  at  all,  and  never  having  any 
brown  in  it  :  some  pick  these  brown  pieces  out  ; 
but,  upon  a  separate  trial,  they  are  found  to  be 
■o  perfectly  of  tiic  same  nature,  that  it  is  a  ncedle» 
trouble. 

Right  Service  Tree.     Sorhus  legUlma. 

A  TREE  wild  in  some  parts  of  this  kingdom, 
but  not  known  in  olhers,  nor  even  in  many  of  our 
gardens.  It  grows  twenty  feci  high  or  more,  and 
the  branches  stand  very  irregularly.  The  leaves 
arc  each  composed  of  several  pairs  of  smaller, 
■et  on  a  common  rib,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end 
these  are  long,  narrow,  and  serrated,  so  that  they 
bave  some  resemblance  of  the  aah  tree.  The 
flowen  arc  not  large  ;  they  are  while,  and  .itand 
in  clmters.  Each  is.  succeeded  by  a  fruit  of  the 
ihapc  of  a  pear,  and  of  the  bigness  of  some  pears 
pf  Ihg  imallcr  kind  ;  these  are  grccuj  except  where 
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they  have  been  exposed  to  Ihe  3uii,  where  t!   , 
soDietinies  reddish  ;  the  laste  is  very  pleasant  w^ 
they  are  iipe. 

The  unripe  fruit  is  used  ;  they  press  the  juice, 
and  give  it  against  purgings,    but   is    liule  kuom. 

Common  Service  Tree.     Sorbus  vulgarU. 

A  LARGE  tree  and  very  beautiful,  its  grnvlh 
being  regular,  and  llie  leaves  of  an  elegant  shape ; 
the  bark  of  the  trunk  is  greyish,  and  tulerabJy 
smooth  ;  on  tlie  branches  it  i»  brn»¥n  :  Uie  leaves  are 
nngle,  large,  and  of  a  rounded  figure,  but  divided 
into  five,  six,  or  seven  parts,  pretty  deeply,  and 
serrated  rourtd  the  edges  ;  they  are  nf  a  briglit  grctn 
on  the  upper  part  and  ivhitish  underneaUi.  Tbe 
flowers  are  little  and  yellowi^,  and  tbey  grow  ta 
clusters  ;  the  fruit  is  small  and  brown  wlien  ripe, 
ll  grows  in  bunches. 

The  unripe  fruit  of  this  service  is  exceUfal 
against  purgiiigs,  but  it  caii  only  be  bad  recourse  to 
when  in  aca&nn,  for  there  is  u«  \\&y  of  prvsening 
tbe  virtue  in  tlieui  all  the  year. 

Siietuerd's  Plbse.    Buna  Pastoris. 

The  most  common  almost  of  alt  wild  plaiiU, 
m'er-running  our  garden-beds,  and  court-yanU. 
The  leaves  spread  upon  the  ground,  and  are  long 
tonvcwhat  broad,  and  more  or  less  indented  at  (be 
edges,  for  in  this  thcri:  is  great  variatiou  :  the  tOSa 
are  rounil,  upright,  and  eight  or  ten  inches  hijfh, 
tbey  have  few  leaves  on  them.  The  flowen  thai 
at  the  tops  in  little  clusters,  and  tliey  arc  snuUiBd 
white :  below  there  is  commnnly  a  kind  of  fpilio 
of  the  sMd-vesscls  :  these  arc  short,  broad,  and  ^ 
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ftie  fi^re  of  e  hae:,  w  pouch,  and  are  divided  ft 
lillle  dl  ihe  end.  'Dae  seeds  are  small  and  yellow- 
bl).  and  tlic  routs  while. 

The  juice  of  Sho})herd's  purse  is  cooling  and 
a8lriii(;cnt ;  tt  is  good  agiunst  purgiitgs,  vkh  i^harp 
and  bloody  slonlti ;  agttinst  the  bleeding  of  tlic  pilea, 
and  Uic  overllowiiig  of  the  menses. 

Skirbct.     Sisarum. 

A  Ft*NT  Icpjit  in  ovip  kitchen  "  gardens.  It 
■fro»8  three  or  fViur  feet  higli.  The  sliilk  is  round, 
■fioilott-,  airiated.  and  Bomcwliat  branched  :  the  leaves 
\$re  each  composed  of  three  or  live  smuller.  two  or 
lour  «et  opposite  afid  f«ir  at  the  end  ;  they  are  ob- 
long, tcrrated  at'tlie  ^di^vs,  and  eliarp  pointed  ;  the 
jntd  Ifaf  is  longer  than  the  olliers.  The  flowci-s  are 
little  :  they  slaiid  m  round  clusters  on  the  lops  of 
Ae  bmnclioK.     The  root  is  of  a  singular  form  ;  it 

composed  of  seveiai  long  psrls  like  carrots.  Tliey 
*re  of  a  good  taste,  and  some  people  eat  them  at 
4ieir  tables. 

A  decoction  of  (hem  works  by  urine,  and  is  good 
ftgainut  the  gravel.  The  roots  boiled  m  milk,  are 
■n  excellent  restorative  to  people  who  have  sufiered 
lung   illnesses. 

Sloe  Tree.      Prunus  sylvestris. 

The  common  Idvr  shnili  in  our  hedges,  which 
ire  rail  the  blackthorn.  It  is  a  plum-tree  in 
ministure.  It  growsfive  or  si\  feel  higli  ;  the  trunk 
^«nd  branches  are  all  covered  with  a  dark  pnrplish  or 
%Iaekish  bark.  The  leaves  are  mnndinh,  and  of  a 
good  green,  elcgnnlly  denlated  abont  (he  edges. 
The  flowers  arc  small  and  white.     The  fruit  is  a 
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little  plum,  of  a  very  austere  taste  when  unripe^  Iml 
pleasant  when  mellow. 

The  juice  expressed  from  tinripe  Aoea,  it  a  very 
good  remedy  for  fluxes  of  the  belly.  It  may  be 
boiled  down  to  a  firm  consistence,  and  will  §o  keep 
the  whole  year;  We  Ui^ed  to  find  this  dried  juice 
kept  by  dniggists  under  the  name  of  German  acacis, 
but  they  neglect  it. 

Smallagc.     Apium. 

A  COMMON  wild  plant,  about  ditch  sidef,. 
with  the  appearance  of  celer)\  These  are  Tery 
numerous  and  large.  The  fltalk  rises  two  feet  and 
a  half  in  height,  and  is  round,  smooth,  striated,  and 
branched.  The  leaves  on  it  are  like  those  from  the 
root,  composed  of  many  small  parts,  which  are 
broad  and  indented,  but  they  are  smaller.  The 
flowers  stand  in  little  umbels  at  the  divisions  of  the 
branches  :  they  are  small  and  of  a  yellowish  white. 
The  seeds  are  small  and  striated.  l*lie  roots  are 
long,  not  very  thick,  white,  and  of  a  strong,  but  not 
disagreeable  taste. 

The  rools  are  most  used ;  a  strong  infusion  of 
them  frcRh  gathered,  works  briskly  by  urine.  It  ii 
good  against  the  gravel,  and  in  jaundices  and  other 
discuses  arising  from  obstructions  in  the  liver  and 
spleen.  The  seeds  dried  are  good  agaiust  the  colic, 
and  strengthen  the  stomach. 

COLUBINE-WOOD,  Or  Sn ARE-WOOD  Tb  ft. 

Lignum  colubrinutn. 

A  TALL  tree  of  the  East^  irregular  in  it*  growthp 
but  not  without  beauty.  The  bark  is  rough  and 
brown ;  the  kaves  are  burgo^  Wwd  in  (be  niddkf 
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oblong  and  sharp  at  the  point.  Tlicy  are  of  a  deep 
green  colour,  and  lirm  sulitilancc  :  the  (lowers  arc 
•mall,  they  grow  in  cIuBlers  upon  the  branches,  not 
at  their  extreinilieft,  but  in  ililTerent  parLs  of  them, 
^*he  fruit  is  larj;e,  und  much  of  the  sh:ipc  of  a 
walnut.  It  is  \eilow  when  ripe,  mid  contains  a 
great  many  round  flat  Beeda.  Thfse  are  exactly  of 
the  shape  and  form  of  Aviiat  wo  call  nux  vomica, 
but  Ihey  are  not  half  so  big.  Some  have,  for  thig 
n^soi),  supposed  the  real  niii  vomica  (o  be  the 
fruit  of  this  tree  ;  but  it  is  produced  by  another  of 
the  same  genua.  Tlie  \v<M>d  of  the  smaller  biancheg 
M  used  :  this  is  what  we  nilled  lidnum  coUibiiniim, 
^der-wood,  and  snake-wood.  It  is  famous  in  tlie 
Eaet  for  curing  feveis  and  di'btroying  worms ; 
they  also  eay  it  is  a  remedy  against  (he  hilt's  of 
•erpents,  and  hence  comes  it^  name.  We  have  been 
tempted  to  give  it  in  come  cat^eit ;  hut  it  acems  better 
suited  to  .(tie  con^titutionA  of  tl^e  people  amon^ 
"whom  it  grows  than  to  van-:  it  brings  on  con- 
vulsions, if  given  in  l(Oo  large  a  dose,  or  if  too  frenh. 
It  loeefl  its  strengtli  hy  degrees  in  keeping ;  but 
I  don't  know  how  it  can  lie  possible  to  dctermind 
vrhat  dose  to  give  of  sueh  a  medicine. 

Skcezewort.     Vtarnuca. 

A  VEEY  pretty  wild  pkint,  willi  daisy-like 
fiowem,  and  a  norrow  denUiled  leaver.  It  grows 
two  feet  litgh.  The  elalk  is  round,  firm,  upright, 
and  but  little  branched.  The  leaves  are  very 
numerous,  and  they  stnnd  irregnhiiiy  ;  they  are 
an  inch  or  more  in  length,  and  very  narrow,  rough 
to  the  touch,  and  of  a  lirigbt  green.  The  lUmcrs 
•tand  at  tlie  lopa  of  the  tttalks,  so  that  Ihey  form 
a  kind  of  round  head  :  the)  uro^  lebg  than  doiics 
Bod  Uieir  leavei  broader. 
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The  leaves  of  sneczewort,  dried  and  powdered, 
taken  by  way  of  snulT,  are  excellent  Sira"->*t  the 
head-ach.  Tlie  roots  dried  are  almi  -t  ;i.s  tii^ry 
as  pillitory  of  Spain,  and  they  cure  the  tuiUh-ach 
in  the  san^e  manner.  A  piece  held  in  the  mouth, 
fills  it  nith  rheum  in  a  minute* 

Solomon's  Seal.   Polygonatum. 

A  TRETTY  plants  wild  in  some  places,  and 
frequent  in  s^rdcns.  It  grows  a  foot  and  h^lf 
bi^h.  The  stalk  is  rounds  striated,  and  of  a  pate 
green  ;  naked  half  way  up,  and  from  thence  to 
tile  top  ornamented  with  large  oval  leases  of  a 
pale  green,  blunt,  smooth,  ribbed,  and  not  at  &11 
indented  at  the  ^cdflj^.  The  flowers  han^  ftvm 
the   under  part'r^^w4^^1k  ;  they  are   small  and 


ground.  "^'V'Vv  v 

The  root  is  tKe'part  used:  it  is  commended 
e.\trem€ly  for  an  outward  application  against 
bruisers.  The  root  dried  and  pwvdored  is  jriH«d 
against  purgiiigs  with  bloody  stools  ;  and  the  fif^h 
root  beat  up  into  a  conserve  with  sugar,  against 
the  whites. 

SoPEWOBT.      Saponaria, 

A  w*iLD  plant,  but  not  very  common.  It  is 
two  feet  high.  The  stalk  is  round,  thick,  Jointai, 
and  of  a  pale  green  ;  the  knots  are  large.  Tise 
leaves  stand  two  at  each  joint ;  they  aiv  of  nn 
oval  figure,  and  dark  green  colour,^  8m<M*(h,  wkiK 
dentated  at  the  edges,  and  full  of  large  rib*.  The 
flowers  stand    in  a  kind  of  clusters  at  tlic  topi; 
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they  are   white  or  reddish,  and  not  very  large; 

tlie  root  is    knobbed  and  Has    ^reat    iiiaiiv    ftbrng 

-  runninin  from  it :  it  in  of  a  disagpreeable  maukiiitl 

The  root  is  used  ;  and  it  Blioiild  be  frcsli  bikea 
tip  ;  ^  decoction  of  it  opens  obsti-urlitma,  and  pro- 
motes urine  and  perspiration.  It  is  uji  excellent 
sweetener  of  the  blood. 

SoiutEL.     Acetosa. 

A'  COMMON  plant  in  our  meadowfi,  uith 
broad  and  oblmig  leavt-s.  Btriated  sUi'l^s,  and  red- 
dish lufltt  of  flower!!.  IL  i^  3  foot  and  half  high. 
The  stalk  is  round,  not  very  firm,  upiinhi  und  a 
litlie  branched.  Tlie  leaves  arc  of  a  deep  green, 
angulated  at  the  hase,  bJ.imL^  ttu-  pnint,  and  not 
at  all  indented  iihnni  <h^^^il^)^V  The  llowers  t^taiul 
on  the  tops  of  i\\ii  slaHi.ii.''Wr^'if?flrianiicr  of  tiiusc  of 
docks,  of  which  sQcrclf-iV  IndSfd  a  small  kind. 
They  are  rcddisli  and  "  tiuiilry^p'die  ro<it  is  ^mall 
and  tibrons  ;  the  whole  pljiiit'lrJ^  a  sour  la<<te. 
^The  leaves  eaten  as  a  Twtlntl,  or  the  juice  taken, 
are  excellent  aguincl  (he  scurvy.  The  secd^  are 
astringent,  and  may  be  ijiven  in  powder  for  fluxes. 
The  root  dried  and  powdered,  is  also  good  ng-ainst 
purging^,  the  overBowiiig  of  the  menses,  and 
bleed  ingB. 

There  are  two  other  kinds  of  sorrel,  nearly  of 
kin  to  this,  and  of  the  same  virtue  :  one  email. 
called  sheep's  sorrel,  common  on  dry  banks  ;  the 
other  large,  willr  broad  leaves,  called  garden 
sorrel,  or  round-leaved  sorrel ;  this  is  rather  pre- 
ferable to  the  common  kind.  Besides  these,  (here 
is  a  plant  called  in  Knglisb  a  sorrel,  so  ditferent 
from  ihcni  all,  tliat  it  mu^t  be  described  ecpa- 
xatcly. 
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Wood  Sorrel.     Luiula. 

■ 

A  TERY  pretty  little  plants  common  aliput  our 
wood  sides^  and  dietinguished  by  its  biip^Iit  ^rrccn 
elegant  IcavM,  and  nrctty  flowers.  The  leaver  rise 
in  considerable  number  from  the  same  root ;.  tht-v 
ftand  three  topetlier  upon  separate,  1cmi<^,  and  \fiv 
filender  foot-stalks,  of  a  reddish  colour  ;  each  is  of  a 
heart-like  shape^  the  broad  and  indented  ywrx  huiiic- 
ing'  downwards,  and  the  three  smaller  emN  n.efiii.i; 
on  the  summit  of  the  stalk.  The  flowers  arc 
ivhitish,  tinged  wilh  purple,  very  bright  and  uc- 
licate  ;  they  ^tjind  also  on  single  st-.ilks,  and  risfr  nn- 
mediately  on  the  root.  The  seed-vessels  are  iarrre, 
and  when  ripe,  they  burst  asun.icr  willi  the  \v7lA 
touch,  and  the  seeds  fly  about.  The  root  is  small 
and  irreg^ular. 

The  leaves  are  used  ;  they  are  to  be  fresh  father- 
ed ;  their  roots  are  very  agreeably  acid,  arid  tht*  juice 
of  them  makes  a  pretty  syrup.  The  leave  s  aI?o  '^eai 
up  with  three  times  their  weight  of  sugjir,  make  an 
excellent  conserve.  They  are  good  to  quench  tli::-t3 
in  fevers,  and  they  have  the  same  virtue  with  tif 
other  against  the  scurvy  and  in  sweetening  tlie 
kluod. 

SonuERxwooD.      Ahrotanu7n  mas, 

A  SHRrnny  plant,  native  of  many  parLi  of 
Europe,  hut  kejU  in  oi:r  gardens.  The  sUMn  \% 
woody,  and  tourrh,  and  is  covered  with  a  brown 
bark.  The  leiives  are  divided  into  tine  slondiT 
parts,  and  arc  of  a  jv.ile  green,  whitish  colour,  and 
«trong  smell.  The  flowers  are  small  and  yeihmi>h  ; 
they  grow  in  gre^t  miinbers  on  the  top  of  the  stalk, 
.and  are  nakfd  and  <'f  a  rtMi-h  ai^poarancc.  Thi 
■ccds  4irc  luii^is^t^  and  of  a  pale  bruwu. 
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tops  of  the  yoiiDg*  branches  are  used  ; 
dscoctioM  of  them  \a  ^(Hjd  againnt  worms,  but  it  ii 
very  disafjrecable  medicine.  Beaten  into  a  con- 
•crvc  M'ilh  three  times  their  weight  of  sugar,  (hey 
•re  not  very  unpleaaanf,  and  tliey  are  in  (his  form 
^no(l»8gainst  nervous  disorders^  %nd  iu  all  hysteric 
complaints. 

SowTHraTLE.     Sonchus  asper. 

A  COMMON  weed  in  our  )!;ardenfi,  and  aVmt 
jSUt  bouses.     It  is  tliree  feet  high  ;    tlie  sUlk   is 

rod,  (hick,  green,  and  upright.  The  leaves  are 
long,  and  not  very  broad  ;  they  are  indented  at  the 
edges,  and  prickly  between  the  indcntings.  When 
^y  part  of  the  plant  i«  broken,  there  runs  out  a 
piilky  juice.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  yellow  : 
Ibcy  are  somewhat  like  those  of  dandelion,  and 
•land  in  a  kind  of  scaly  cup.  The  seeds  have 
^wn  affixed  to  them.  The  root  is  long  and 
irhite. 

The  leaves  are  to  be  used  fresh  gathered  ;  a  alrong 
'iHfusiun  of  them  works  by  urine,  and  opens  obstruc- 
tioDs.  Snmc  eat  them  in  Halludit,  but  the  infusioa 
fcai  more  power.  Tli'ere  are  three  or  four  other 
Itinds  of  sowthistle,  common  in  some  places  witli  tliii, 
•lid  they  have  all  the  same  virtues,  but  this  tiaa  them 
Vtost  in  perfection. 

Speedwell,     f  eronica  mat 

A  GoyuoN  little  plant  in  our  dry  pastum, 
■nd  on  heaths.  The  stalks  are  six  or  eight  inchei 
long ;  tbb  leaves  are  abort,  and  of  an  oval  figure. 
The  stalks  are  not  upright :  they  trail  along  tho 
«n»und,  only  rising  at  Ihin  upper  jmrL's.  The 
^ayas  arc  (^'  a  pate  greeu  colour,  a  liiUa   hairy. 
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INDIAN  SpikESARD.     Nanius  Indiea. 

An  East  Iiniiati  plant,  of  the  fijasa  kind,  with 
triangular  alalks,  and  yellowish  (lowers.  It  re- 
sembles not  -A  tiltlc  (liat  co-nimon  yellow  luflcd  grasi, 
which  is  frc(|uent  in  our  meadows  in  spring.  It  Is 
six  or  eif;ht  inches  high.  The  leaves  are  long, 
narrow,  ami  of  a  pale  t^-reen  ;  they  are  very  nnnter- 
ous,  andbiand  in  a  thick  tuft  almost  growing  blether 
at  the  bases.  The  stuTks  rise  ttmong  these  ;  ihey  are 
nake<l,  triangtilar,  and  of  a  pale,  green  colotir ;  the 
flowers  stand  in  tnfis,  of  the  bigness  of  an  horse- 
bean,  on  the  tups  of  the  stalks  ;  they  are  blacki«b, 
but  ornamented  with  yellow  threads,  which  give  the 
whole  a  ycltowisb  iippearancc.  This  is  the  plant, 
some  samples  of  which  fiave  been  of  late  brought 
over  as  the  Indian  spikenard,  Aid  there  is  reason 
and , authority  for  supposing  they  are  so.  The  lopa 
of  the  roots  have  that  sort  of  tuft  of  hairy  retailer, 
which  we  call  Indian  spikenard,  growing  to  them  ; 
and  it  is  of  the  nature  of  the  hairy  top  of  the  spignel 
root,  ow  ing  to  the  fibres  of  decayed  leaves.  Drcynim 
also  rails  the  plant  which  atfords  the  Indian  spikenard., 
a  kind  of  cypenis  grass. 

The  tuft  of  tibres  at  the  lops  of  the  root  of  thil 
planlj  is  what  wc  call  Indian  spikenard  ;  Uicy  arc 
bnnvn,  flattish,  rnattcd  together,  and  of  a  pleasant 
smell :  Ihey  are  good  in  disorders  of  (he  nerves,  and 
hysteric  cases  ;  but  so  many  belter  medicines  a 
hand,  thai  it  is  rarely  used. 

Sponge,      Spongia. 

A  sSA  plant  of  a  very  singular  kind  and  rorin 
It  has  neither  leaven,  stalks  "or  branches,  nor  has 
it  (he  colour  or  aspect  of  our  ordinary  plants 
.It  more  approaches  to  the  nature  of  Ihe  mu&hrooinsj 
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Spinace.      Spinackia. 

-  -A  coitmon  herb  in  our  kitchen  gardens.  It  grows 
two  feet  high  ;  (he  stalk  is  nmixl,  thick,  and  Juicv  : 
the  leaves  are  broad  and  cleft  at  the  bases,  so  that 
they  resemble  a  ))road  arrow  head  :  the  tluwcrs  ar» 
inconsiderable  ;  the  seeds  )(ro^v  nti  oilier  plants  of 
the  same  kind,  and  are  rough  and  prickly  :  the  root 
is  white  and  obloug. 

The  leaves  are  eaten  at  our  tobies  ;  but  their 
juice  inay  very  well  be  recommended  as  a  medi- 
cine, it  works  by  urine,  and  is  good  against  the 
gravel.  The  leaves  eaten  frequeutly^  keep  the  body 
open. 

Spleekwobt,     Aaphnium. 

A  siscur.*R  plant,  of  the  nature  of  the  ferns. 
but  not  unlike  any  of  them  in  form.  The  root 
ia  fibrous.  From  this  the  leaves  rise  in  great  num- 
bers, together,  each  being  a  distinct  and  separate 
plant ;  they  are  narrow,  and  five  inches  long,  deeply 
Ifldented  on  each  side,  but  very  irregularly,  and 
covered  on  the  under  part  with  small  seeds.  When 
they  first  grow  from  llie  root,  tbey  are  folded  in- 
ward, so  that  only  the  under  part  appears  ;  apd  they 
have  a  very  peculiar  aspect,  more  like  some  insect 
than  the  leaf  of  a  plant.  It  grows  on  old  walls, 
and  is  green  all  the  winter,  but  it  has  most  virtue  in 
spring. 

The  whole  plant  is  ust^d.  It  is  best  given  in  in- 
fusion, and  must  be  continued  for  some  time  ;  it 
opens  all  obstructions  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  is 
excellent  in  disorders  arising  from  that  cause.  They 
say  the  powder  of  the  dried  Icavei  cures  the  rickets, 
but  tliis  wants  proof. 

Tt 


by  atool  and  vomit,  and  is  ppoA  ir  (he  rbeumatiMn 
Bi)d  dropsy  ;  bol  il  is  nut  every  conslilDttou  that  caa 
bear  the  nse  of  siieli  remedies. 

Le»sek  Srt'ucE.     Eaula  minor. 
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A  i.Es$ER  plunl  than  ihe  former,  hut  ^lufficienlly 
rnhust ;  it  is  a  native  nf  llic  same  jmrt  uf  the  world, 
\mi  n  common  in  our  e^iirdena.  It  is  a  foot  high. 
The  letives  arc  Iniigish  and  very  narrow,  but 
roundcil  at  the  end  :  the  stalks  are  (hick,  round,  and 
rod  ;  the  flowers  are  sinull  and  yellow  ;  and  the  seed- 
vewcls  large  and  three  cornered.  The  whole  plant 
is  full  of  a  sharp  milky  juice,  but  most  of  all  the 
root. 

The  l)ark  of  the,-fool_ij  used.     It  works  by  vomit 
•nd  8tool  OS  the  foirtJ^eV-j -feti^iou^h  with  less  vii ' 
yet  too  rough  P^c-inM^^fHWtutions.     It  is  \ 
the  rheumatismv— ,  r'^-"  7   •''■ 

A  VEBV  common  [tlant  by  the  sea  side  in  1 
and  other  parls  of  Kuro|)e,  but  not  native  flf 
this  country.  Il  grows  a  yard  high,  and  when 
in  flower,  is  very  beautiful  ;  the  stalk  is  tliick, 
round,  fleshy,  and  green,  or  else  reddish.  The 
flowers  are  white  ;  tliey  are  small  but  they  have 
their  bcauly.  They  stand  in  a  Ion;;  spike  down 
a  third  part  of  the  stalk  ;  llir  leaves  are  very  larpe  • 
and  long;  thoy  arc  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and 
grow  inimediatoly  from  the  iwit  ;  the  root  Is 
round,  and  of  a  pound  weight  ;  it  18  corapr«ed 
like  an  onion  of  many  coat^  one  over  anotber, 
and  is  full  of  an  acrid  slimy  juice.  The  colow 
ia  white  or  red,  and  ihcv  call  it  th«  while  < 
Sftuill. 
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The  root  is  used  dried,  or  infased  in  vinegar  or 
wine,  and  tiiat  aftenvards  made  into  a  aynip  uilli 
lioney.  These  three  preparations  are  called  the 
wine  of  squills,  vinegar  of  squiHs,  and  oxymel 
of  squills ;  they  are  all  good  ag;ainst  asthmas, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing.  The  oxymel  is  most 
j^iven  for  this  purpoBc  ;  the  vinegar  causes  vomit- 
ing', and  cleanses  Ihe  stomach  ;  the  wine  of  squills 
works  by  urine,  and  is  good  against  the  jaundice  and 
dropsy. 

Staewort.     Aster  altcus 

A  COMMON  wild  plant,  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
and  in  the  Grecian  islands,  but  not  here  :  we 
liave  it  in  gardens.  It  is  a  foot  and  half  high. 
Tlio  stalk  is  roundj.:|)ajr5!.  and  branched  ;  the 
leaves  are  oblong,  aWd^i'aMj^' .broad,  and  rounded 
at  the  ends,  and  oR5ii'''ffi5t^  ^g*'een.  The  flowers 
are  yellow  and  largB^  tt^'.^ciemble  the  mangold  ; 
it  is  singular  that  rifeeMwatJ^  some  leaves  under 
this  Rower  disposed  i^rtff  «iyslike  a  star  ;  the  root  is 
long. 

The  fresh  leaves  are  used  ;  and  that  only  exter- 
nally. Bruised,  and  laid  on  as  a  pultice,  ihey  are  a 
cure  for  buboes,  and  other  hard  swellings.  The  plant 
is  called  also  ingunialis,  from  its  peculiar  effect  in  dis- 
sipating buboes  of  the  groin. 

•  Star  Thistle.     Calcitrapa. 

A  WTLD  plant  on  our  heaths,  but  not  %'Cry 
common.  It  is  two  feet  iiigb,  and  extremely 
branched  ;  Ihe  stalks  are  round,  hard,  and  whitish. 
The  principal  leaves  rise  from  the  mot,  and  are 
disposed  in  a  circular  manner  on  the  ground. 
They   are     oblong,    and  divided    along   the    -litfel 
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qnite  to  (he  middle  rib  :  there  are  some  smaller 
on  ih*  stalk,  but  few.  The  flowers  are  numerous  . 
Ihf  y  arc  red,  and  of  ihe  form  of  ihe  flowers  of  thUtlra. 
They  grow  out  of  a  scaly  and  thorny  head.  The 
seeds  are  winged  with  dowu.  The  root  is 
oblong. 

The  root  id  used  ;  a  strong  infusion  of  il  is  ex- 
cellent against  the  <^ravel,  and  is  good  also  in  the 
jaundice.      It  opens    obstructions,   and    works  by 


Starry  IIudeo  Anise   Tree. 
latum. 
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A  TAt-t  and   very  beautiful  tree,  native  of  thi 
East,  and   much   esteemed   there.      The  trunk  ii 

■  covered  with    a   thick    bark  :    the    branches    are 

■  irregular  and  spreading.  The  leaver  are  very 
K,  large  and  beautiful ;  they  arc  composed  each  <h 
B  ten  or  twelve  pair  of  others  set  on  a  common  rib, 
H  Willi  an  odd  one  at  the  end  ;    tiiey  are    longisb, 

V  broad,  serrated  nt  the  edges,  and  pointed  at  ttie 
^^  ends,  and  are  of  a  beautiful  pale  green  colour, 
^m  and  of  a  fragrant  smell  when  bruised,  such  as  that 
^^  wc  perceive  in  Ihe  young  leaves  of  the  walnut 
H  tree,    but  vk'ith    a  mixture  of  somewhat  aromatic. 

V  The  flowers  stand  at  lite  tops  of  the  branches,  on 
^L  divided  pedicles  ;  they  are  white  and  very  fra- 
H  f^rant.  The  fruit  is  of  a  singular  figure,  of  (he 
W  sliape  of  a  star,  and  of  a  woody  substance ;  it  is» 
H  composed  of  five  or  more  rays,  and  in  each  is  a 
B  single,  smooth,  brown  seed.  They  have  the  smell 
H  of  aniseed,  and  thence  have  been  called  by  the 
H  name,  for  there  is  not  itie  least  resemblance  Iie- 
H  tween  the  plants  whicti  produce  the  two;  one 
H  being  a  smalt  herb,  and  the  other  a  large  and  Am 
B  tree. 
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The  fruit  is  only  used,  and  we  somelimes  see  it  at 
the  druggiiits  ;  if  llic  present  practice  encouraged 
it  we  might  have  it  common  enough  :  and  it  is  one 
«f  those  drugs  which  we  neglect,  while  we  arc 
fond  of  such  as  do  not  deserve  the  distinction.  It  is 
an  excellent  medicine  against  coldness  of  the  stomach, 
colics,  and  those  head-achs  which  arise  from  indi- 
gestion. It  alio  works  powerfully  by  urine  ;  and  with 
it  possesses  all  the  virtues  of  aniseed  and  many 
others  ;  and  even  in  a  very  superior  degree  :  it  has 
not  its  disagreeable  flavour.  An  oil  drawa 
from  it  by  distillation,  is  sweet  and  excellent ;  it  has 
all  the  virtues  of  our  oil  of  aniseed,  but  not  its  dis- 
agreeable taste,  and  it  does  not  congeal  like  it  in  cold 
weather. 

Staves-Acre.     Staphis  agria. 

A  VERY  pretty  plant,  native  of  Italy^  and  kept 
in  our  garden*.  It  is  two  feet  and  a  half  high. 
The  stalk  is  round,  thick,  firm,  and  upright,  and 
a  Httle  hairy.  The  leaves  are  of  a  roundish  figure 
but  divided  deeply  into  seven  parts,  and  these  serrated 
at  the  edges  ;  they  are  lasge,  and  of  a  deep  green, 
and  stand  on  long  foot-stalks.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
deep  blue,  large,  and  very  like  the  (lowers  of 
lark-spur  :  they  grow  in  a  spike  at  the  tops  of  the 
Btalks  ;  the  seed-vessels  are  notched,  and  the  seeds 
rongh. 

•  The  seeds  are  used.  Some  venture  tc  give  them 
inwardly  in  small  doses  against  the  rheumatism,  and 
the  venereal  disease.  They  operate  by  vomit  and 
■tool,  and  bring  a  great  quantity  of  water  from  the 
mouth.  The  powder  of  them  is  most  used  to  kill 
vermin,  by  iprinkling  it  on  children'!  heads  that  hare 
becD  ktpt  uncleanly.^ 
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Golden  Stociias.     Steevkas  cUrina. 

A  PREirr  plant,  nntive  in  tlic  warmer  parts  of 
Europe,  and  kept  in  our  gardens.  It  is  a  shrubby 
herb,  two  feet  high,  and  keeps  its  leaves  all  the  year. 
Ttic  stem  is  woody  ;  the  leaves  stand  thick  on  the 
lower  branches,  and  Ihey  arc  lon^iti)),  narrow,  and 
whitish,  especially  on  the  under  side.  The  flowers 
arc  )'cJlo\v,  and  stand  at  ibe  tops  of  the  atalks  ;  they 
are  (Ij-y  and  chafiy,  and  muy  be  kept  I'ttr  a  lonj;  time. 
The  whole  plant  has  an  agreeable  smell,  when  rubbed 
between  the  finffers. 

The  leafy  stalks  are  used  ;  their  tops  are  best,  and 
those  fresh  gathered  :  an  infusion  of  lliera  works  by 
urine,  and  opens  obstructions.  It  in  good  in  jaun* 
dices,  and  obstructions  of  the  men^scs. 

There  is  another  plant  called  Arabian  stceclias,  or 
French  lavender.  It  has  been  described  already  under 
the  head  of  lavender,  to  which  it  belongs,  for  it  is 
altogether  dltVerent  from  this  plant. 


Stobax  Tree.     St^rax  arbor. 


uvnt'     " 


A  SMALL  tree,  native  of  tlie  East,  and  some 
parts)  of  Europe ;  but  in  Europe  it  yields  none  of 
the  resin  wc  call  slorax  We  have  it  in  some 
^rdens.  It  is  twenty  feet  high  ;  the  trunk  is 
covered  with  a  brown  bark  :  that  on  the  brandies 
is  greyish  ;  the  leaves  arc  of  a  brownish  or  a  dusky 

treen  on  the  upper  side,  and  whitish  underneath  :  the 
owers  are  white  and  large  ;  the  tVuit  is  like  a  nut, 
roundish  and  little,  and  is  covered  with  a  ^voolly  coat ; 
diree  of  the  flowers  grow  together  usually,  and  arc 
■ucceeded  by  three  of  these. 

Wc  use  no  part  of  the  tree,  but  a  resinnus  «A- 
stance,  which  is  produced  from  it.  Thii  is  kept 
«t  the  druggists,  and  is  reddish  and  of  a  fragrant 
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■mell  but  very  foul,  !l  is  good  in  all  diseases  of  the 
breast  and  lungs,  bcin^  an  excellent  balsam.  It  is 
also  good  in  all  nervous  aad  bysleric  ^complaints,  and 
it  promotes  the  menses. 

Strawberry  Plant.     Fragaria. 

A  VERv  common  Htlje  plant,  bolli  in  our  noods 
bnd  gardens.  Tbc  leaves  stand  three  upon  each 
stalk,  and  tlicy  are  large,  broad,  sharp  at  the  point, 
and  serrated  about  itie  edges  ;  (he  stalka  trail  upon 
the  ground,  and  take  root  ut  the  Joints  :  the  flowers 
are  white  ;  they  stand  four  or  live  together  upon  a 
long  stalk  rising  from  the  root  anu  without  any 
veins  :  they  are  white,  and  moderately  large  ;  the 
fruit  is  well  known.  SVheii  ripe  it  is  red,  and  of  an 
agreeable  taste. 

The  fresh  leaves  are  used  ;  an  infusion  of  them  is 
good  liquor  to  wash  a  sore  mouth  or  throat ;  taken 
in  large  quantities,  it  works  by  urine,  and  is  ^ood 
against  the  jaundice. 

Succonv.     Ckichoreum. 

A  coMMox  plant  in  our  gardens.  It  is  near 
a  yard  high,  but  of  no  great  beauty.  The  stalk 
is  round,  striated,  thick,  green  and  strong.  The 
principal  leaves  grow  from  the  root  ;  they  are  long, 
narrow,  and  deeply  indented,  and  arc  of  a  bluish 
green,  and  Iiairy  ;  those  on  the  sialks  are  smaller, 
and  have  no  foot-slalks.  The  tlowers  are  of  the 
shape  of  those  of  dandelion,  but  they  are  blue  : 
the  seed  is  winged  with  down.  The  flowers  grow 
to  the  sides  of  the  stalks,  not  at  the  tops,  as  in 
dandelion.  The  root  is  long  and  brown  on  the 
surface  ;  it  is  ftdl  of  a  miJky  juice,  and  white 
"within. 
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The  root  is  used :  an  infusion  of    it  opens  ob* 

structious  ;  it  is  good  against  the  jaundice.  A  de- 
coction cff  the  whole  plant,  fresh  gathered,  works 
powerfully  by  urine,  and  is  good  against  the  gravel. 
It  also  gently  promotes  the  menses. 


Sugar  Cane      Arundo  saccharifera. 


iVest       ' 


A  HIND  of  reed,  native  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  of  the  Canary  islands,  and  of  boihc  other 
places  ;  and  tuUivaled  in  all  our  plantations.  It 
ii  eight  or  ten  feet  Iiigli.  I'lie  stalk  is  round, 
hollow,  hard,  jointed,  and  upright ;  it  is  very  like 
that  of  »  common  reed,  only  so  much  thicker. 
The  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  reed,  but  fastljl 
Isrgi'i' ;  and  the  (lowers  arc  in  the  same  manner,  drVj 
brown,  and  chally,  hut  ttie  cluster  of  them  is  a 
yard  long  ;  the  roots  are  long,  creeping,  and  jointed 
in  the  manner  of  the  stalk.  In  very  hot  coimtrics 
the  sugar  will  sweat  out  at  the  cracks  of  Ihe  stalks, 
and  stand  in  form  of  a  bright  powder  ;  this  is  native 
sugar,  and  is  what  the  anlienls  meant  when  Ihey 
talked  of  honey  growing  upon  reeds.  We  press  out 
the  juice,  and  boil  it  to  the  consistence  of  broWB 
sugar,  which  is  afterivards  relined,  and  becomes  tbe  ' 
white  powder  or  loaf-sugar. 

'It  were  idle  to  talk  of  the  virtues  of  sugar,  its 
uses  ore  siifficienlly  known,  and  are  very  great. 

Sumach       Jihus. 

A  EQRCB,  native  of  warmer  eoivnlries,  but 
common  in  our  gardens.  It  is  of  a  singular  ap- 
pearance. It  doses  not  grow  more  than  ten  of 
twelve  feet  high  ;  the  mood  Is  brittle,  and  the  barit 
is  brown.  The  leaves  are  long  and  very  beaalifiil, 
•act)  consists  of  a    grgal^  many    pairs  of  uuallcc 
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leaves,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end  ;  these  are  sing'Iy, 
oblong,  and  of  a  dark  green,  and  seri-ated  at  tlie 
rdgea.  The  flowers  are  white  ;  ihey  grow  in  very 
lar^e,  thick,  and  long  clusters,  and  are  succeeded 
by  fiat  seeds,  hairy  and  roundish  and  of  an  auatere 
astringent  taste.  There  are  several  other  kinds  of 
sumach  in  the  gardens  of  curious  people,  soijic  of 
them  much  more  boiiutiful,  hut  this  is  the  kind  Uiat 
is  to  be    preferred  for  its  medicinal  virtues. 

'J'he  seeds,  dried  and  powdered,  slop  purgings, 
and  the  overflowings  of  ihc  menses.  The  fresh 
tops  have  also  great  effect  in  slrenglhening  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels  ;  llwy  are  best  taken  in  infusion. 
The  bark  of  the  root  Ims  the  same  virtue  ;  but  the 
eceds  i\avc  it  in  the  greatest  degree, 

Sw  ALLOW -WORT.      Ascle]>ia8. 

A  COMMON  plant  in  gardens,  but  native  of 
the  wanner  climales.  It  is  two  feet  high.  The 
Btalks  are  rourul,  slender,  of  a  dark  colour,  and 
jointed ;  the  leaves  are  large  and  longish,  and  of 
a  deep  green  ;  they  stand  two  at  each  joint.  The 
flowers  are  small  and  Avhite,  and  each  is  succeeded 
by  two  pods  growing  together ;  tlie  root  is  fibrous 
and  spreading. 

The  root  is  used  ;  an  infusion  of  it  fresh  is  good 
against  the  jaundice  :  it  works  by  urine  and  opens 
obstructions.  Dried  and  given  in  powder,  it  ope- 
rates by  sweat,  and  \»  good  in  fevers. 


Tacamaiiac  Tree.     Tacamahaca.  ~ 

A     LARGE    and    beuatiful     tree,     native   of    the 
East,    and   of   America.     It  is  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
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high.  The  bark  is  brown  on  Ihc  trunk,  and  grey- 
ish on  tliG  bnmches.  The  leaves  arc  large  and 
iongish,  Bhurp-poiiited.  and  dcntated  at  the  edges ; 
Ibey  are  of  a  diuky  green  on  the  upper  side,  anj 
brownish  underneath.  The  flowers  arc  incon- 
siderablo  and  ycllowiith,  The  fruit  is  small  ami 
round.  The  buds  of  the  tree  arc  very  fragrant ; 
a  brown  kind  of  resin  issues  from  them,  wbicli 
sticks  to  the  fingers^  and  this  has  Ihal  pleasant 
smell. 

We  use  no  part  of  tlic  tree,  but  a  resin  which  is 
produced  from  it.  The  drugp:ists  keep  this.  It  is 
brown  ;  some  of  it  is  in  grains  and  Rome  in  a 
mass'.  It  is  used  «nly  exlernally  :  a  plaister  made 
of  it,  spread  on  leather,  is  applied  to  the  fore- 
head against  the  head-ach  ;  and  to  the  navel  in 
hysteric  cases,  but  it  doesi  not  seem  to  have 
efficacy 


Tamab»'i>  TiiXE.      TamerniJui 


A  I'ERY  pretty  tree,  native  both  of  the  Easl 
and  West  Indies,  and  kept  in  many  of  our  gardens, 
The  trunk  is  covered  with  a  pale  colour^  rough 
bark ;  the  branches  with  a  smoother.  The  leave* 
arc  each  composed  of  a  great  many  pairs  of  smaller, 
disposed  on  a  common  rib,  with  no  odd  one  at  (he 
end.  Tliey  are  smollj  oval,  and  of  a  pale  or 
whitish  green.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  very 
pretty  ;  they  are  part  yellow,  and  part  white  ;  Uie 
white  leaves  of  them  staiutd  often  with  red.  Tliey 
stand  in  clusters,  half  a  dozen  together.  The  fruit 
is  a  flat  pod,  broad,  brown,  and  hard  ;  these  contain 
a  pulpy  substance,  and  the  seeds  a  stringy  matter 
with  them.  The  pulp,  strings,  and  seedn  are 
brought  over  to  us,  and  the  pulp  is  separated  for 
me  :  it  is  of  a  pleasant  acid  taate^  and  is  a  gentle 
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•nd  exccllpiit  puff^  ;  it  works  also  by  urine.  It  is 
pXHl  in  (lie  jaunrlirc.  Tlio  pulp  is  useful  iilso  to  cool 
the  mouth,  and  quench  IliirsL  in  fevers.  It  is  not 
much  used  singly  as  a  purge. 

Tamarisk.     Tamarisciis. 

A  LriTLE  tree,  frequent  wild  in  France,  and  kept 
in  our  <^rdcns  :  it  grnvvg,  however,  much  larj^er  in 
its  native  climate  than  here.  The  bark  is  brown  on 
the  trunk,  and  paler  on  llie  branches^  and  the  young 
shoots  are  red  and  very  slender.  The  leaves  are 
very  beautiful  ;  they  are  of  a  fine  bright  green, 
delicately  divided  into  small  parts,  and  regular. 
The  flowers  are  very  small  and  red  i  but  they  stand 
in  spikes,  and  very  close  together  ;  and  as  four  or  five 
of  Ibcse  spikes  also  often  stand  together,  thcv  arc  very 
conspicuous ;  the  seeds  arc  small,  and  lodged  in  a 
downy  substance. 

The  hark  Ih  used  dried,  and  the  tops  of  the 
branches  fresh  ;  •  both  hare  tlie  same  virtue  ;  tlic 
one  is  best  in  decoction,  the  other  in  a  light  in- 
fusion, maile  in  the  manner  of  lea.  Either  is  good 
to  open  obslructionfl.  They  promote  the  menses, 
are  good  in  tlic  jaundice,  and  it  is  said  against  the 
rickets. 

Tansv.  .   Tanacelum. 

A  COMMON  plant  in  our  gardens.  It  i»  a 
yard  high  :  tlie  stalks  are  round,  firm,  upright, 
and  of  a  pale  green  ;  the  leaves  are  large.  obUmg, 
broad,  and  very  beautifully  formed  ;  they  are  eadi 
composed  of  several  pairs  of  smaller,  set  on  each 
side  of  a  common  rib,  with  an  odd  k'af  at  the  end. 
These  are  narrow,  long,  pointed,  and  serrated  at 
the  edges.     The  flowers  stand  in  large  cla*ters  at 
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the  tops  of  the  stallts,  and  they  arc  roundish, 
yellow^  and  naked,  The  root  \a  a  cluster  of  brge 
creeping  fibres.  The  whole  plant  has  a  strong 
imcll. 

The  leavci  arc  to  be  used  fresh  gathered  ;  a  strong 
infusion  of  them  opens  obstructions  ;  it  works  pow- 
erfully by  urine,  anil  gently  promotes  the  menses. 
The  flowers  dried,  powdered,  and  mixed  with  trcBcle, 
are  a  common  medicine  fur  worms,  and  they  visibly 
destroy  them. 


Wild  Tawv.     Argentina. 


s^n 


A  COMMON  wild  pliittt  about  our  n~ay  tiief, 
and  a  great  ornament  to  them.  It  rises  to  no 
height.  The  stalks  creep  upon  the  ground,  and 
lake  root  at  Uic  joints  ;  but  it  is  easily  distinguish- 
ed by  its  silvery  leaves  and  yellow  flowers.  The 
stalks  are  round  and  reddish.  The  leaves  rise 
from  these  ;  they  are  very  large,  and  each  com- 
posed of  a  great  many  pair  of  smaller  set  on  both 
sides  of  a  common  rib,  with  an  odd  one  at  tlie 
end.  They  are  of  the  shape,  and  much  of  (be 
size  of  the  leaves  of  tansy  :  and  the  smaller  leaves  of 
which  they  are  composed,  are  oblong,  narrow,  and 
serrated  ;  but  they  are  of  a  most  beautiful  ooloiir  ; 
a  fine  silvery  green  on  llie  upper  side,  and  a 
perfect  silvery  white  on  the  under.  The  (lowers 
stand  on  short  foot  stalks,  and  are  large  and  yellow, 
Bomcwhat  like  the  flowers  of  the  crow-fooU,  but 
more  beautiful. 

The  leaves  are  used  ;  a  strong  infusion  of  them 
is  given  with  success  against  the  bleeding  of  the 
piles,  and  bloody  stools :  and  made  less  strong  and 
sweetened  a  little  with  honey,  it  is  excellent  for  a  sore 
throat.  The  women  use  it  also  to  take  away  freckles, 
kat  this  seems  idle. 
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Tarragon.     Draeunculus. 

A  COMMON  plant  in  our  gardens.  It  is  two 
feet  high.  The  stalk  is  round,  upright,  firm,  and 
green ;  the  leaves  are  very  nuuserous,  and  stand 
irregularly.  They  are  longish  and  very  narrow, 
and  of  a  deep  green  colour  ;  the  flowers  are 
little  and  greenish,  in  form  like  those  of  wormwood  ; 
tiiey  stand  in  spikes  at  the  tops  of  the  stalks.  The 
whole  plant  has  a  stronjf  smell,  somewhat  like 
fennel. 

An  infusion  of  the  fresh  tops  works  by  urine,  and 
gently  promotes  the  menses. 

Tea.     Thea. 

A  SHHUB,  native  of  the  East,  and  cherished  therei 
%vith  great  care.  Il  is  six  or  Seven  feet  high  ;  the 
branches  are  slender  ;  the  leaves  are  numerous, 
oblong,  serrated  round  the  edges,  and  sharp  pointed. 
The  flowers  are  as  big  as  orange  flowers,  and  white  ; 
they  stand  in  a  very  small  cup  :  the  fruit  is  dry,  and 
of  the  bigness  of  a  nut,  containing  one,  two,  or  three 
cells. 

All  the  kind»  of  tea  are  the  Ii^ves  of  this  shrub  : 
(hey  only  differ  as  they  are  gathered  in  different 
states  :  the  bohea  tea  \i  gathered  when  the  leaves  arc 
in  the  bud,  and  more  heat  is  used  in  drying  it. 
The  several  sorts  of  green  are  got  from  the  y<iung 
shoots  or  older  branches,  in  spring,  in  summer,  or  in 
autumn,  and  dried  wilii  different  degrees  of  care,  ac- 
cording to  iheir  value. 

Good  green  tea,  drank  moderalely,  strengthens 
the  stomach,  and  assists  digestion  ;  it  is  good 
■tgainst  sicknesses,  and  will  prevent  the  colic  :  but 
when  bad  tea  is  drank,  and  a  great  deal  of  it, 
nothing  is  more  pernicious.      Bohea  tea  it  more 
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ftstrin^^ent,  and  it  is  restorative  and  strengthening  ; 
this  should  be  drank  with  crcain,  but  nith  only  > 
moderate  quantity  of  siignr. 

Teazle.     Dipsacus  s^hestris. 

A  TALL  and  stately  plant,  common  by  road 
eides,  with  large  biir-IJke  heads,  and  little  red 
Ilowci's  f^ronin^  i>ut  of  thent.  It  is  six  feet  high  : 
the  stalk  is  single,  tliick,  white,  and  very  stroni^. 
The  leaves  grow  two  together,  encompassing  the 
slalk  at  their  base,  and  make  a  hollow  there  which 
will  hold  water  :  tliey  are  prickly  on  the  under  part 
along  the  rib.  The  heads  are  as  big  as  an  apple, 
and  somewhat  oblong  :  they  are  of  a  pale  colour. 
The  root  is  long. 

The  root  is  used  ;  it  is  bitter,  and  given  in  infu- 
sion, strengthens  the  stomach  and  creates  an  appetite. 
It  is  also  good  against  obstructions  of  the  liver,  and 
the  jaundice  ;  people  have  an  opinion  of  the  nater 
that  stands  in  the  hollow  of  the  leaves  being'  good  lo 
take  away  freckles 

There  is  another  kind  of  teazle,  called  the  ma- 
nured teazle.  The  heads  are  used  in  dressing  of 
cloth  ;  the  virtues  are  'he  Rame,  and  tiiey  differ  Yen 
little  in  their  general  form. 


m 


Blessed  TmarLE.     Carduns  bcnedictu. 

A  PLANT  once  in  great  esteem,  and  at  prescul 
not  altogether  neglected.  It  is  a  native  of  llie 
warmer  countries,  and  is  raised  with  us  in  gardens. 
It  is  two  feet  high  ;  the  stalk  is  reddish,  slender, 
and  weak  ;  very  much  branched,  and  scarce  able 
to  keep  upright  under  the  weight  of  leav«  and 
heads.  The  Itaves  are  long,  narrow,  cut  in  on 
both  sides,  and  of  an  obscure  green.     The  flow- 
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3»  - 


kr%  are  yellow  ;  fhpv  stand  in  a  kind  of  prpcn  leafy 
licads :  the  litilc  i-ves  composing  these  heads 
■are  piickly  ;  am!  each  of  (he  cups  of  the  flowcra 
ends  ill  u  k)n^  brown  spina,  dentod  on  both  aides. 

It  ifl  bitter  and  stoniacliic.  An  infusion  of  it 
taken  in  lari^  quantities,  wi|[  excite  vomiting  : 
in  smalli^r  draughts,  it  is  good  to  create  an  appe- 
tite, and  prevents  sicknesses  and  rcachings.  The 
leaves,  dried  and  powdered,  arc  good  against  worms. 
It  was  at  one  time  suppossed  to  poHsess  very  great 
virtues  against  fevers  of  all  kinds  :  but  that  is 
now  disregarded. 

Milk  Thistle.      Carduus  marla 


A  TEuv  beantifal  plant,  common  by  road- 
sides, but  wanting  only  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Greece,  or  the  indies,  to  be  esteemed  one  of  the 
most  elegant  vegetables  in  the  world.  The  leaves 
rising  from  the  root  are  two  feet  long,  and  more 
than  a  fool  broad,  of  a  beautiful  deep  green,  varie- 
coted  nil  over  with  irregular  lines  of  a  milk  white, 
dentnlcd  deeply  at  the  edges,  and  prickly.  They 
fipti>a<i  themselves  into  a  round  of  more  than  a  j-ard 
dinnicter,  and  when  they  grow  out  of  the  way  of 
iluBt,  make  a  most  charming  appearance.  A  single 
Btalk  rises  in  the  midst  of  these.  It  is  five  fedt 
high,  round,  thick,  very  firm,  upright,  and  divided 
at  the  top  into  a  few  branches.  The  IcavcH  on  it 
are  like  those  from  the  root,  ai\d  variegated  with 
white  in  the  same  manner.  At  the  tops  stitnd  thti 
flowers,  whicli  arc  of  the  nature  of  those  of  other 
thistles,  but  twice  as  big,  and  vastly  more  hrau- 
tiful.  The  flowery  part  is  of  a  deep  and  fine  pur- 
ple ;  the  head  itself  is  composed  of  beautiful  scale* 
arranged  with  great    regularity,    and    each  termi- 
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Baling  in  a  single  atul  very  strong  prickle  ;  the  root 
is  long  and  Ihick  ;  Ibe  seeds  are  winged  witli  down. 
1  The  root  and  seeds  are  used.  An  infusion  of 
the  fresh  root  removes  obhtructions,  and  works  by 
urine  ;  it  is  good  against  the  jaundice.  The  seed) 
beaten  uj*  into  an  emulsion  with  barley-water  are 
good  in  pleurisies.  The  young  leaves  with  the 
fjricklea  cut  ofl",  are  excellent  boiled  in  the  way  (rf 
cabbage  ;  they  are  very  wholesome,  and  cxcead  all 
otiier  greens  in  taste. 


Thorn  Applz.     Stramonium. 


rantHT    ' 


A  VERY  beautiful  plant,  native  of  wantwr 
climates,  but  frequent  in  our  gardens;  we  some- 
times meet  with  it,  as  it  is  called,  wild  ;  but  it  is  no 
native  of  our  country.  Seeds  have  been  scattered 
from  gardens. 

It  is  three  feet  high  ;  the   stalk    is  round,  Ihick, 

[  and  divided  into  many  branches.     The    leaves  are 

I  .very  large,  oblong,  broad,  and  of  a  bright  green ; 

I  divided  at  llie  edges,  and  of  a  pretty  appearance, 

l)ut  a   very  ill  smell.     Tlie  (lowers  are   very  large, 

■nd  while  ;  they  are  hollow,  and  long  ;  ttpen,  and 

Bngulaled  at  the  brim.     The  fruit  is  as    big  as  a 

targe    wnlniit,    and  is  covered  with    prickles ;  llie 

root  is  very  long  and  thick,  white,  and    of  an  ill 

smell. 

The  leaves  arc  used  cxtcrnilly  ;  the  coanlry 
people  lay  them  upon  burns  and  intlanimatioua  ;  but 
this  is  nut  always  saf?.  The  root  and  seeds  arfc 
•t  a  sleepy  quality ;  but  they  are  not  thought  ufs 
to  be  given  inwardly.  Opium  is  a  leiir  dangeroui 
iBCdiciHe,  ao  they  are  sot  used. 
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Goat's  Thokn.      Tragacantha. 

A  LHTLE  while  looking  prickly  shrub,  native 
fif  the  East,  but  kept  in  our  gardens.  It  is  not 
above  (wo  or  three  feet  higli,  very  spreadinj^  anil 
full  of  branriics.  The  stem  is  of  a  tough  and  very 
firm  siibatanre,  covered  with  a  whitish  tnu^h  liark, 
ihc  branches  are  as  tough,  and  the  bark  is  pale 
but  smoother.  The  leaves  are  long  and  narrow  ; 
Ihey  are  each  composed  of  a  great  many  pairs  of 
imailer  set  on  a  middle  rib,  wliich  is  continued 
into  a  thorn,  and  when  these  leaves  fall  off,  remains 
a  white  thorn  of  that  length.  Th«  (lowers  are 
white  and  small  ,■  they  are  of  the  shape  of  a  pea 
blossom,  but  tlatter ;  the  pods  whicli  follow  are 
abort  and  tlat. 

No  part  of  the  shrub  il^elf  is  used,  but  we  haijc 
a  gum  produced  by  it,  and  called  by  its  name  in 
the  shops  ;  this  is  nhat  they  also  call  gum  dragant, 
k  \»  white  and  tough  and  is  in  long  twisted  pieces  ; 
it  sweats  out  of  the  boltom  of  the  trunk  in  the  heat 
of  summer.  It  is  good  in  couglis  arising  *'rom  a 
sharp  humour :  and  in  sharpness  of  urine,  and 
sharp  stools,  but  it  is  a  disagreeable  medicine;  it 
is  very  diHicultly  powdered,  and  the  Boltition  is  not 
pleasant. 

TjioROLGHWAX ,      PerfoUata. 

A  TERv  beautiful  wild  plant  among  our  corn,' 
distinguished  by  the  slalk  growing  through  the 
leaves.  It  is  three  feol.  high.  The  stalk  ia 
found,  firm,  upright,  whitish,  and  toward  tlie  top 
divided  into  some  branches.  The  leaves  are  bioad 
Md  oval  ;  the  stem  runs  through  them  toward  the 
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bottom,  for  tlicy  have  no  foot  stalks,  and  they  snr- 
round  it  in  tlieir  largest  part^  ending  in  a  bluDt 
point.  They  are  of  a  bluish  green  colour,  and 
not  dented  at  the  edges.  The  flowers  are  little  and 
yellow,  they  stand  in  clusters,  or  a  kind  of  umbels 
at  the  tops  of  the  branclies,  witli  a  parcel  of  small 
leaves  placed  under  theui.  The  root  is  white,  oblong, 
and  slender. 

I'he  leaves  are  u*ed  by  the  country  people 
against  wounds  and  bruises  externally,  the  seeds  are 
given  inwardly,  to  prevent  tlie  ill  effects  of  internal 
hurts. 

'     A  MB.     Thymusi. 

A  COMMON  plaiit  in  our  kitchen  gBrdttni» 
with  hard  and  >voody  stf^lks,  small  leaves,  Qnd  pale 
red  flowers.  The  height  is  eight  or  ten  incliw ; 
tlic  branches  are  numerous.  The  leaves  stand  two 
at  each  joint,  and  are  of  a  dusky  green  ;  the  flow- 
ers arc  disposed  in  a  kind  of  short  spikes  at  the  tops 
of  the  stalks  ;  the  whole  plant  has  a  strong  smdl, 
and  an  aromatic  taste. 

A  tea  made  of  the  fresh  tops  of  thyme,  is  good 
in  asUunas,  and  stuffings  of  the  lungs  ;  it  is  reoooh 
mended  against  nervous  complaints  ;  but  for  thia 
purpose  the  wild  thyme,  called  mother  of  thynie,  it 
preferable.  There  is  an  oil  made  from  thyme  that 
cures  ihe  topth-ach,  a  drop  or  two  of  it  being  pot 
upon  lint  and  applied  to  the  tooth  ;  this  is  com- 
monly called  oil  of  origanum. 

Toad  Flax.     Linaria. 

A     COMMON    wild    plant,    with    narro»f    biuisk 
IcBves,  and  thick  spikes  of  yellow  flowers.  It  grona 
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en  dry  batiks,  and  isa  fuot  and  half  high.  Tlieslaik 
is  round  and  thick,  firm,  upri«;ht,  and  single.  Tha 
leaves  stand  irregularly  ;  tlicy  are  obloug,  narrow, 
smooth,  not  dcntcti  at  ihc  edges,  and  pointed  at 
the  ends  ;  the  flowers  stand  in  asiturl  and  thick  spike  ; 
they  are  largo,  and  many  of  them  are  goiieiully  opea 
together  ;  they  have  a  spur  behind,  and  their  forepart 
is  of  two  yellows,  a  darker  in  the  middle,  and  a  paler 
on  each  side. 

The  tops  are  used  fresh  gathered,  or  tlie  whole 
herb  dried.  An  infusion  ol  them  is  excellent 
against  the  jaundice,  and  all  inward  obstructions  ; 
it  gently  promotes  the  menses,  and  works  by  urine. 
A  fuic  cooling  ointment  is  made  b^  boiling  the  fresh 
plant  chopped  to  pieces  in  lard,  till  it  be  crisp  ;  the 
lard  is  iheii  to  be  strained  olT,  and  is  of  a  fine  greed 
colour. 

ToEACco.    NicoUana. 

A  TALL  and  beautiful  plant,  native  of  the  West 
Indies,  but  kept  in  our  gurdena.  It  is  five  feet 
high  ;  the  stalk  is  round,  thick,  upright,  single,  and 
a  Utile  hairy.  It  has  a  clammy  dampness  about  itj 
by  which  It  sticks  to  the  hands  in  touching.  The 
leaves  are  very  large,  oblong,  and  pointed  at  the 
ends.  They  are  of  a  dusky  _^green  colour,  and  feel 
also  clammy  like  the  stalk.'  The  flowers  are  red 
and  large  ;  they  are  long,  hollow,  and  open  at  the 
inouth.  The  seed-vossel  in  oval,  and  the  seedft  are 
«mall. 

The  leaves  are  good  fresh  or  dried.  A  slight 
infusion  of  them  fresh  gathered  is  a  powerful 
▼omit ;  it  is  apt  to  work  too  roughly,  hut  for  coa- 
Btitutions  that  will  bear  it,  is  a  good  medicine 
against  rheumatic  pains.  An  ointment  made  of  the 
ones 
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mation  of  the  piles,   the  tUslillcd  oil   is  some) 

dropped  on  cotton  to  nire  the  tootti-ach^  applying 
it  to  tlie  tooth  ;  the  powder  kills  all  kinds  of  vermin.- 
As  to  the  custom  of  chewing  and  taking  it  as  snuff^ 
little  can  K*  said  for  tliera,  from  practice,  and  nothing 
from  reason  :  nor  much  for  smoking.  If  these  cas- 
'  tnnts  had  any  good  tendency,  it  would  be  taken  off  by 
the  constant  practice. 

There  is  a  lesser,  "•reencr  kind  of  tobacco,  called 
English  tobacco.     It  lias  the  same  virlucs  with  tbtt 
pthcrj  but  in  a  more  remiss  degree,     The  leave! 
often  sold  for  those  of  the  other. 

ToRMENTiL.      Tormtntilta. 

A  VERY  common  wild  plant,  but  very  pretty, 
and  of  great  virtue.  The  stalks  are  eight  inches 
long,  but  they  don't  stand  upright.  They  are  very 
slender,  round,  and  of  a  brownish  colour.  The 
leaves  stand  seven  or  thereabout  together  at  a  joint, 
all  rising  from  one  base  ;  they  are  narrow,  longish, 
pointed  at  the  ends,  and  serrated  at  the  edges,  and 
of  a  deep  green.  The  Ilowei-s  are  small,  but  of  a 
beautiful  stiining  yellow:  'they  grow  on  slender 
ihot-stalks,  and  arc  of  the  shape  and  colour  of  Ibe 
crow-foot  flowers,  only  more  beautiful  ;  and  much 
less.  The  roots  are  large,  thick,  and  crooked,  brown 
on  the  outside,  and  reddish  within,  and  of  an  austere 
taste. 

The  root  is  the  part  used,  and  it  is  best  dried  ;  it 
may  he  given  in  powder,  or  decoplion.  The  pow- 
der is  excellent  against  the  bleeding  of  the  piles, 
Wocdy  stools,  and  the  overflowings  of  the  menses. 
Two  ounces  of  the  root  added  to  a  quart  of  hartn- 
hom  drink  in  the  boiling,  gives  it  a  pretty  colour, 
and  adds  to  its  virtue  ;  the  root  is  cordial  as  well  as 
astringent,  and  operates  a  Utile  by  sweat :  this  dc- 
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coction  if  tliercForc  very  serviceable  iii  fevers,  aUcndvd 
with  purging.  It  checks  tin's  nwderatcly,  and  is 
f^ood  againdt  llie  fever  at  the  same  lime. 

Tree  of  Life.     Arhor  vilcc 

A  SMALL  li^e  of  irregiibr  growth,  a  native  of 
America,  but  common  in  our  gardens-  Tlic 
trunk  is  covered  with  a  rough  brown  burk  :  the 
branches  are  numerous,  and  irregular  ;  the  young 
twigs  are  flatted  and  the  leaves  of  them  are  very 
flat,  and  of  a  scaly  texture  ;  they  arc  of  a  bright 
green,  narrow,  and  somewhat  like  the  leaves  of 
Cyprus,  only  not  prickly  ;  the  flowers  are  whitish, 
small,  and  inconsiderable  :  Ihcy  stand  toTvards  (he- 
tops  of  the  branches.  The  \vholK  tree  has  a  strong 
and  not  ngreeal)le  smell,  it  brings  into  one's  mind 
old  bad  cheese. 

The  young  shoots  and  tops  of  the  branches,  are 
used  fresh.  An  infusion  of  them  is  good  against  ob- 
itrucltons  of , the  lungs,  but  it  must  be  slight,  and  Ibe 
use  continued. 

Gum  Animb  Tree,     Anime  arbor. 

A  LARGE  and  beautiful  tree,  native  of  America. 
Its  trunk  is  covered  with  a  rough  brown  bark ; 
the  leaves  are  large  and  oblong ;  they  are  not  un- 
like those  of  Ihe  conimcu  bay-tree  in  form,  and 
they  always  grow  two  at  a  joint,  one  opposite  to 

.llie  other.  They  are  very  numerous  ;  and  the 
brandies  of  the  tree  spread  a  great  way  ;  they  are 
not  all  naked,  but  the  hen.d  seems  at  a  distance  a 
solid  mass  :  llie  leaves  are  of  a  firm  texture,  bul 
when  held  up  to  the  light,  innumerable  holes  ar« 

-Been  in  them,  as  they  are  in  the  leaves  of  St.  John's- 
wort.    The  flowers  are  shaped  like  pea  blossoms  ; 
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thrv  arc  of  a  purple  colour,  and  stand  at  llic  14 
llie'lirdiiclics.     The  fruit  is  a  lat^  pod. 

The  only  subslance  wc  owe  to  tills  tree,  is  wliat 

we  commonly  call  gum  anime,  but  that  is  a  very  ill 

name,  it  h  properly  a  resin.     It  is  ^vhitisti,  brittle, 

■nd  very  fragrant.     We  sometimes  also  see  at  the 

lAniggists  a  greenbl),  brownish,  or   reddish   rcnn, 

fcvalled  gum  anime ;  lliis  comes  tVom  (he  East,  end 

what  WHS  originally  known    by  that  nutne  ;  bat 

llht  present  the  other  only  is  used.     It  is  a  fine  bsl- 

K^mni,  good  in  ronsumptioiH,  and  against  the  »-hites: 

I>«nd  it  is  put  into  some  ointments,  for  old  ulcers,  nitb 

^Ifreat  advantage. 

TRETOit.     TrifoUum  Pttrpurcum. 

■  •     A  COMMON  wild  plant  in  our  meadows, 

[  eight  inches  high  ;  the  stalk  is  round,  and  not  very 

tapright  ;  the  principal  leaves  rise  immediately  from 

J  the  root  ;  they  stand  three  together  upon  long;  foot- 

■■ttalks,  and  are  of  an  nval  figure,  uut  pointed ;    of 

I  pale  grceii  colour,  a   little  hairy,  and  Imvc  gepe- 

'rally  a  white  spot  in  the  centre  of  each.     The  leaves 

on   the  stalks,  are  ot"  the  same  form,  Ult  little  :   the 

flowers  stand  at  the  tops,  in  a  Jiind  of  short,  (hick, 

Spikes ;  ihcy  arc  small  and  red,  and  arc  foHon-«d  by 

i.littlenatpods. 

The  tloivers  are  used  ;  they  are  best  fiwh 
fjathcreil.  and  given  in  infusion.  They  arc  good 
oguitist  tlie  bleeding  of  thu  piles  ;  and  while  iHey 
are  balsamic  and  astriiigent  in  the  bowels,  tliey  work 
by  urine. 


« 


Turmeric.     Curcuma. 


J  wn.      * 


A  NATIVE  of  the   East  Indies,  and  a  very  sin- 
gular plant.      The   leaves  rise  immediately   from 
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ilie  root,  and  are  long,  broad,  pointttd  at  the 
endd,  not  dented  at  the  edges,  and  of  a  very  deep 
grecD  colour.  On  other  parts  of  llie  root  stand 
Uie  stalks,  which  bear  the  flowers ;  these  are  a 
foot  high,  and  of  the  thickness  of  a  goose  quill. 
They  have  only  a  kind  of  films  instead  of  leaves  ; 
ihe  flowers  stand  in  short  thick  spikes,  and  are 
of  a  red  colour,  longish  and  slentler  ;  they  look 
very  pretty  in  the  s])iko,  but  do  not  last  long ; 
the  rnot  is  oblong,  thick,  and  of  an  irrc^lar 
6gnre,  whitish  on  the  outside,  and  of  a  deep 
yellow  within  ;  it  creeps  under  the  surface  ,of  the 
ground. 

Our  druggists  keep  these  roots  dry.  They  are 
good  against  the  jaundice;  they  open  all  obstruc- 
tions, and  promote  the  menses,  and  work  by 
urine. 

Tl'bp£th.     Turp°thum 

A.  PLANT  of  the  bind-weed  kind,  native  of  thtt 
£ast  Indies.  It  grows  to  twelve  feet  in  length,  but 
the  stalk  is  plender  and  weak,  and  cannot  support 
itself  upright.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  broad,  and 
obtusely  pointed.  The  flowers  arc  white,  and 
large  ;  they  very  much  resemble  those  of  the  com- 
mon great  bind-weed,  and  the  seed-vessel  is  large 
and  full  of  little  seeds ;  the  root  is  very  long  and 
slcndtT. 

Tiie  bark  of  the  root  is  sent  us  dry.  It  is 
firoperly  indeed  the  whole  root,  with  the  hard 
woody  part  taken  out  of  its  centre.  It  is  kept 
by  our  druggists ;  it  is  a  brisk  purge  given  in  a 
proper  doae,  hut  it  is  very  rarely  used  at  this 
time. 
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A  PL4NT  loo  common  in  our  gardens  (o  require 

curious    dcscriplion.      The    root    is   round  and 

I  white,  or   purplish.     The   leaves  are  larjjc,    long, 

I  Ifough,    and    of  a  deep    green  ;    they  are   deeply 

I  cut  at  the  edges,  and  targe  and  round  at   the  ends  : 

[  (he  stalks   arc  a  yard  high,   round,  smooth,  firni, 

I  Upright,  and   branched  ;    the  leaves  on  them  are 

small  and  smooth  ;  the  ftowera  are  little  and  yellow, 

and  they  stand   in  a  kind  of  long  spitzes  ;  tliey  are 

followed  by  long'pods. 

The  roots  are  so  frequently  eaten,  that  few 
would  think  of  their  possessing  any  medicinal 
virtues,  hut  being  cut  into  slices,  and  stewed  with 
mgar,  till  their  juice  with  the  sugar,  becomes  a 
syi'up  ;  this  h  a  very  good  medicine  against  S 
cougii 

TuRPEwimE  Tree.     Tercbinlkus.  j 

A  TAu.  tree  in  the  East,  where  it  is  Aative  ; 
we  have  it  in  gardens,  but  it  never  arises  to  any 
great  licight  here.  The  bark  is  brown  and  rough  : 
fne  branches  are  numerous  and  stand  irregularly ; 
the  leaves  are  each  composed  of  a  double  rcM 
of  smaller  set  o[t  a  comnion  rib,  with  an  odd 
one  at  the  end.  These  are  oval,  and  of  a  deep 
shining  green.  The  flowei's  are  small  and  pur- 
ple ;  lliey  appear  in  form  of  clusters  of  ihrcads 
before  the  leaves  ;  the  fruit  is  Iwig,  but  with  a  kernel 
of  a  resinous  taste.  ^\m  wti^lc  shrub  has  also  a 
resinous  smell. 

We  use  no  part  of  tlie  tree  but  (he  fine  Ch(o  tur- 
pentine, the  most  csleemed  of  all  those  balsams,  it 
obtained  from  it  ;  in  the  island  whence  it  hw 
its  tiamc.     It  is  a  pleasant  and  an  excell^t  mcd** 
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cine  ;  it  works  by  urine,  and  is  an  univei-sal  balsam. 
It  is  good  in  coughs  and  all  other  diaordora  of  tlie 
lungs  ;  and  it  stops  the  whites,  and  the  weaknesses 
after  venerea]  complaints. 

There  are  sevf;^!  other  kinds  of  turpentine  io 
use  in  the  shops  produced  from  the  different  trees  ; 
the  Venice  turpentine  is  from  the  larch  tree  ;  the 
StiBsburg  turpentine  I'rom  tiie  jew -leaved  fir ; 
and  the  comiuon  turpentine  from  the  wild  pine, 
'J'hey  all  have  been  mentioned  already,  under 
the  names  of  the  several  trees  which  ])roduce  lliem  ; 
liut  this  is  Ihc  finest  kind.  What  is  called  Cyprus 
turpentine  is  obtained  from  the  same  tree  with 
(he  Ohio  turpentine,  the  right  turpentine  tree,  but  it 
is  coarser  and  browner,  otherwise  the  same  with  the 
^Irio. 

Tutsan.     Androsamvm. 

A   VERY  singular  and    beEiullfuI   plant,   and    of 

freat  virtues.  It  grows  in  our  woods,  and  under 
edges,  hut  not  very  common  :  it  is  kept  in  many 
ganiens.  It  gro\^s  two  feet  in  height.  The 
'Stalks  are  firm  and  smooth,  of  u  reddish  colour 
tolerably  upriglit,  and  not  at  all  branched,  ex- 
cept for  some  yonng  shoots  near  tlie  top.  Tltf 
leaves  stand  two  at  each  joint,  opposite  to  one 
Another,  and  at  no  great  di^ilance  ;  they  arc  very 
large,  and  of  a  shiipe  approacliing  to  oval.  Their 
.■colour  is  a  hron'nish  green;  they  are  smooth  and 
not  serraled  at  the  edges.  Tlie  flowers  arc  nijt 
very  large,  but  of  a  beautiful  yellow  ;  they  re- 
semble those  of  St.  John'«  wort,  and  are  like  tliem 
full  of  yellow  threads,  which,  when  nibbed,  slain 
the  bands  red.  The  fruit  is  a  kind  of  Itcrry, 
■  black  when  ripe,  and  'containing  a  great  quan- 
fity  pf  jtpaJ]  seeds.     The  whole  plant  in  autjiima 
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frequency  appears  of  a  blood  red  colour,  very  sin^u 
and  beautitul.  The  root  is  amnll,  reddii^h,  and  ir- 
regular ;  it  creeps  under  the  surface. 

The  leaves  are  an  cxccllcnl  csire  for  fresh  woundi. 
Scarce  any  thin^  w  equal  to  (hem.  The  young 
[  ind  tender  ones  at  the  tops  of  the  branches  are  16 
I  W  chosen  ;  they  are  tn  be  bound  upon  the  nnuntf, 
[  And  they  stop  the  bleeding  and  perform  a  very 
I  qicedy  cure.  I  have  had  very  late  and  very  singular 
I  Instances  of  the  effects  of  this  herb.  Many  of  the 
I  bommon  plants  are  celebrated  for  this  virtue,  but  the 
}  iKffectof  this  is  surprising. 

j  1  TwY  BuDE.     BifoHum. 

A  TERY  singular  and  pretty  plant,  coromofiio 
our  meadows  in  the  beginning  of  summer.  It 
is  a  foot  high  ;  the  stalk  is  round,  g^cen,  tender, 
and  upright  ;  it  has  only  two  lenvvs  on  it,  and  they 
j^row  from  the  joot.  They  ar"  \try  large,  broad, 
«f  an  oval  figure ,"and  slantl  oppi.)site  to  one  another, 
•ibout  the  middle  of  the  stalk  or  somewhat  lower. 
The  flowers  are  small  and  green  ;  they  are  of 
an  uncommon  figure,  somewhat  like  that  of  Ihs 
orchis,  and  they  stand  in  a  long  spike  ;  the  sccdi 
are  very  email,  and  the  root  is  small,  slender,  and 

J  white. 

I^  The  fresh  gathered  plant  is  used  ;  an  infusion  oi 
M  made  strong,  is  good  against  the  bleeding  of  the 
%i1eg,  and  the  juice  is  recommended  to  be  applied  to 
ncm  externally. 


Garden  Valerias.     I'aleriana  kortmsit, 
A    Tiix   and   beautiful    plant,    native    oM 
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mountainous  parts  of  Italy,  and  common  in  our 
gardens.  It  is  three  feet  h\^\].  The  fitalk  ii 
upright,  round,  striated,  and  hollow.  The  leaves 
which  glow  from  tlie  root,  are  long  and  somewhat 
broad ;  some  of  these  are  diviilrd  deeply  on  each 
side,  others  are  entire  ;  all  have  a  broad  and  round 
end.  Those  on  the  stalks  are  smaller,  and  Ihey 
are  all  deeply  divided.  The  flowers  stand  in  large 
tufts,  in  the  form  of  iimbels,  at  the  tops  of  the 
stalks  and  branches;  they,  are  small  and  white. 
The  root  is  Ion<^,  incgular,  and  moderately  thick  ; 
it  creeps  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  has  a 
strong  smell ;  its  colour  is  brown,  and  it  is  i^iU  of 
fibres. 

This  root  is  used  dry  ;  the  druggists  call  it  phu: 
it  is  good  in  fevers  and  suppressions  of  the  menses, 
for  it  is  diaporetic,  and  guod  against  all  obstruc- 
tions. It  works  also  by  urine,  and  it  is  warm  up- 
on the  stomach,  and  good  a  ainst  disorders  of  Iht 
nerves. 

Wild  Valerian.     Valeriana  sylvcstris. 

A  TALL  and  handsome  plant,  frequent  in  our 
woods  and  upon  heaths,  not  unlike  the  garden 
valerian  in  its  form  and  manner  of  growth,  aod 
of  greater  virtues,  II  is  a  yard  high.  Th« 
stalks  are  round,  striated,  upright,  hollow,  and 
of  a  pale  green.  The  leaves  are  large  end  beaufi- 
ful  ;  they  are  each  composed  of  several  pairs  of 
smaller  set  on  a  common  rib,  and  with  an  odd 
one  at  the  end.  These  arc  long,  narrow,  den- 
(aled  at  the  edges,  of  a  faint  green  colour,  and 
B  little  hairy.  The  flowers  stand  in  large  tufts 
Jike  umbels  at  the  lops  of  the  stalks,  and  are 
small  and  white  with  a  blush  of  reddish.  The 
icot  is  of  a  whitieh  colour,  and  is  compoBeil   of 
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a  |^'«at  many  Ihuk  fibres.     It  is  of  a  very  strong 
disagrcL-itble  smell. 

The  root  is  used  ;    it  is  best  dried  and  given  in 
powder,  or  in  infusion.      It  is  an  pjtccllent  medicine 
in  nervous  diiorderi.     It  is  sttid  that  it  will  cure 
falling   sickness,    but  it^  good  clfecls  against  hi 
achs,  low-spiritedness,  and  tremblings  of  the  11 
arc  well  known. 

Vanilla  Plakt.      l^anUla. 


I 

I  in 
cine 


A  CLIMBING  plant,  native  of  America.  Il 
gi-ows  to  thirty  feet  or  more  in  length,  but  the 
etalk  is  slender  and  weak,  and  climbs  npon  trees  to 
support  it.  It  is  round,  striated,  green,  and  tough. 
Tile  leaves  are  numerous  and  placed  irregularly 
tiiey  arc  a  fool  long,  considerably  broad,  and  IS 
tb^  of  Ihe  common  plantain,  of  a  dusky  gi 
and  have  high  ribs.  The  flowers  arc  small  in  si 
like  a  pea  blossom,  but  of  a  greenish  white  coI< 
The  pods  are  long  and  flatted,  of  a  brown  colour,  of 
a  very  fragrant  smell,  and  full  of  exceedingly  small 
seeds. 

This  pod  is  the  part  used  ;  it  is  a  cordial 
restorative ;  it  opens  obstructions,  and  promotes 
menses  ;  it  operates  by  urine,  and  by  sweat,  but 
not  mucli  used.  Some  put  them  into  chocoh 
(o  give  it  a  flavour,  and  to  make  il  more  cordial 
restorative  ;  this  is  done  in  the  grinding  up  the  ni 
to  the  cnke,  and  we  buy  it  by  the  name  of  Vai ' 
chocolate. 

Vervain,      fcrhfna. 

A    COMMON   wild   plaut,     about    our    path-v 
with  sletider  spikes,  and  a  few  little  flowers,     U"! 
two  feet  liigii ;  the  stalks  are  numerous,  square,  vef 
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jtrong-,  a  liltle  hairy,  and  often  purplish.  The 
leaves  grow  two  at  each  joint  ;  they  are  oblong,  nar- 
row, notched  at  llie  edges,  of  a  dusky  green,  and  of 
a  wrinkled  and  rough  surface.  The  flowers  are  white, 
with  a  tinge  of  purplish  :  there  is  a  long  spike  of 
their  buds,  and  of  the  remaining  cups,  but  only  two 
Or  three  flowers  are  open  at  a  time. 

The  fresh  gathered  tops  are  used  ;  an  infusion 
of  them  is  good  against  obstructions  of  the  liver  and 
spleen :  it  is  warm  upon  the  stomach,  and  a 
continued  use  of  it  will  remove  nervous  com- 
plaints. 


Vine.      I'ilis. 


I, 


A  VTEAK  shrub,  too  fumiliar  in  our  gardens  to 
Heed  much  description.  The  trunk  is  covered  with 
a  rough  bark  ,-  the  branches  are  long,  weak,  and 
straggling ;  the  leaves  arc  roundish  in  the  whole 
figure,  but  indented  deeply  into  five  or  seven  di- 
visions, the  lower  are  inconsiderable  :  the  fruit 
Ib  round,  or  oblong,  juicy,  and  produced  in  great 
bunches. 

We  use  no  part  of  the  common  vine,  as  it  grows 
Vi\th  us  ;  but  not  to  mention  the  several  kinds  of 
wine  that  are  useful  on  different  occasions,  the 
dried  fruit  in  the  form  of  what  we  call  raisins  and 
curranis,  is  in  constant  repute.  Raisins  of  the  eun, 
Malaga  raisins,  and  currants  all  have  the  same  virtue  ; 
they  are  good  in  coughs,  and  soreness  of  the  lungs, 
and  in  consumptions. 

Vinegar  is  also  a  product  of  the  grape :  it  ia 
tvinc  become  sour,  and  spirit  of  wine  and  brandy 
of  iho  very  best  kinds,  are  made  from  wine  also  by 
distillation.  The  substance  tailed  tartar,  of  which 
the  cream  of  (artar  is  made,  is  only  a  salt  of  the 
grape,  Mhich  stitks  to  the  wine  casks.     So  that  we 
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mve  to  the  grape,  more  mediciaes  than  to  t 
Bimplc  whatsoever. 

Violet.      Vtola 

A  COMMON  wild  plant  in  our  woods  and  hedges, 
but  of  a  fi-figrance  superior  to  all  that  we  re- 
ceived from  the  rich  East.  It  is  a  little,  low, 
creeping  plant,  obscure  even  when  in  flower  ;  the 
ctalks  are  round,  green,  and  creeping  ;  tliey  do 
not  rise  up,  but  spread  themselves  along  the  ground, 
taking  root  at  the  joints  ;  the  leaves  rise  from 
these  rooted  parts  ;  Ihey  are  large  and  stand  each 
on  a  lung  foot  stalk.  They  arc  of  a  heart-like 
shape,  and  dented  round  the  edges,  and  of  a  deep 
green.  The  flo^yers  are  small  and  of  a  deep  and 
beautiful  purple ;  they  stand  singly  on  short  foot 
I  italks  arising  among  the  leaves,  and  covered  bj 
lihem. 

The  flowers  are  the  part  used  ;  boiling  water 
Fit  to  be  poured  upon  them  just  enough  to  cover 
Intern,  and  it  is  to  stand  all  night;  when  it  is 
I  Btrained  clear  off,  the  sugar  is  to  be  added  to  it, 
»t  the  rate  of  two  pounds  to  earh  pint,  and  it  is  to 
.lie  melted  over  the  fire;  this  makes  s}-nip  of 
rwiolc(s,  an  excellent  gcnllc  purge  for  children. 
r^The  leaves  are  dried  also,  and  are  used  in  the  de- 
I'cocfions  for  clysters.     An  infusion  of  them  works  by 

Viper's  Grass.      Scorsonera 


A  T.\iA  and  handsome  plant,  native  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  Europe,  bnt  kept  in  our  gardens. 
It  is  three  feet  high  ;  the  stalk  is  round,  thick, 
upright,  and  firm  ;  the  leaves  are  numerous  and 
itand  irregularlv  :    they  are  long,   narrovr,    of  ^ 
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|Me~^reen,  sharp  pointed,  and  not  dentatcci  at  the 
edges.  Those  from  tlie  mot  are  lon^  and  narrow 
also,  but  they  arc  considerably  Hrger.  Tiie  flow- 
ers grow  at  the  top  of  tlic  branches  ;  they  are 
large  like  dandelion  {lowers  in  shape,  and  of  a 
most  beautiful  pale  yellow  ;  the  seed  has  a  white 
down    annexed   to    it.     The   root  is    long,    thick, 

'     and  brown. 

The  root  is   the  part  used,  and  it  is  best  fresh 

;     taken  up.     It  is  given  in    infusion,  and  it  is  coF' 

idial,  and  operates  by  sweat ;   it  is  good  in  fevers, 
but  little  used. 
Viper's  Rcgloss.      Eckium. 

'  A  coMMort  wild  plant,  about  onr  path  ways, 
(  and  on  ditch-banks,  known  by  ils  spotted  stalks, 
and  tine  blue  flowers.  It  is  a  foot  and  half  high  ; 
the  stalk  is  round,  thick,  firm,  hairy,  and  upright; 
it  is  of  a  whitish,  cnloiir  stained  with  spots  and 
lines  of  blue,  red,  and  purple.  The  leaves  are 
longish  and  narrow  ;  they  are  rough,  and  of  a 
deep  dusky  green,  broad  and  blunt  at  the  point, 
and  have  no  foot  stalks.  The  flowers  are  large, 
and  of  a  beautiful  blue,  with  a  red  stamina  ia 
the  iniddle. 

The  leaves   aj-c  used  ;  those  growing  from    the  ' 
root  arc    best ;  an    infusion    of    them     is  cordial, 
and  opetales  by  sweat  ;  it  in  good    in  fevers,   and  . 
against  head-achs,  and  all  nervous  complaints. 

I  Virginian  Snakeboot  Plant.     Serpentaria 

I  Virginiana. 

I         A    LfTTLE    plant    of    the    birthwort    kind,     I)ut 
different  from  the  several  sorts  of  that  plant,  des- 
cribed already  in  their    places,  in  its    roots,  and 
z  z 
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in  ita  manner  nf  growing;.  It  m  two  feet  high, 
wlicu  it  grows  in  a  favourable  soil,  and  haa 
bushes  nr  any  tliini;  else  to  support  it.  The  stalki 
arc  weak  ami  given  ;  llic  leavrs  stand  irregularly 
on  liipin,  and  they  arc  ohioiig,  narrow,  and  aun- 
culatt'd  ut  the  bottom.  The  flowers  are  Bmall, 
hollow,  and  of  a  deep  6m\iy  purplish  cxrfourj 
The  root  is  composf-d  of  a  vast  quantity  of  tUiOf^ 
which  are  of  a  dusky  olive  colour,  and  of  i 
strong  Bmell  and  aromatic  taste.  The  rooto  tf 
this  plant  were  the  first  that  came  into  use,  ooM 
the  name  of  Verginian  simkeroot,  but  there  oi 
upon  (he  )«pot  two  other  plants  of  the  same  Irin^ 
thougli  did'erent  apecies,  which  have  thready  root* 
of  the  Mime  form,  and  they  are  indiSerenlly  tfl&n 
up  for  use  ;  they  all  seem  to  have  tlie  same  tit 
tue,  so  tltat  there  is  no  harm  in  the  mixttire. 
There  is  sometimes  another  root  mixed  amonj; 
them  ;  but  that  is  easily  diBtinfpiiBhed,  for  it  is 
bkck,  and  tticsc  are  all  of  the  same  dasky  oliva 
colour.     This  last  adulteration  should  be  avoided. 

The  Virginian  snakcroot  is  an  excellent  racdj- 
cino  in  fcveri ;  it  operates  by  urine  and  by  ivrcAt, 
and  will  often  lake  olf  inveterate  bead-adis. 
It  is  also  given  by  Romc  as  a  remedy  against 
worms ;  and  it  was  originally  famous  against  Ifas 
poison  of  the  rattle  snake,  and  was  a  remedy  wc 
learnt  from  the  Indians.  It  is  good  against  worms 
in  children,  and  may  be  given  in  small  doses  for 
a  continuance  of  ttrae.  Scarce  any  thing  is  more 
effectual. 

VoMic  Nut  Tjiee.     ^ux  vomica. 

A  TALL  and  spreading  tree    of    the  East, 
like    that  which    nflbrds    the    wood   called    snake- 
wood  in    the   shops,  and  by  some  supposed  Ibv 
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mme  with  it,  but  tliat  is  an  error:  l!ie  kernels  c 
the  fruit  of  tli;d  tree,  arc  indeed  of  the  shape 
of  the  voniic  nuts,  but  Uiey  are  not  half  eo  big;. 
The  tree  is  large  and  spreading :  the  branches 
«re  numerons,  and  the  leaves  are  large  :  lliey  stand 
in  pairs  opposite  to  one  another;  and  are  oblong, 
broadest  in  the  midille,  and  rounded  or  bliitit  at 
the  end,  ami  of  a  very  bi'.ter  taste  ;Slhe  flowers 
arc  small,  and  stand  in  clusters  at  certain  parts 
of  the  young  branches:  the  fruit  is  of  the  big- 
ness of  an  apple,  and  is  yellow  when  ripe.  The 
jkernels  in  this  are  what  wc  cull  nux  vomica  ; 
jUiere  are  fifteen  of  tliem  in  each  fruit,  and  iliey 
pre  lodged  in  three  divisions. 

These  kernels  arc  the  only  part  used  ;  our  dnig- 
gists  keep  them  ;  they  are  round,  flat,  and  of  a 
^vbiiisU  colour,  very  firm,  and  tough.  They 
liave  been  used  as  poison  to  dogs,  cats,  and  other 
animals  ;  but  tliere  ai'c  those  who  give  tliem  t^ 
the  human  ppecjcs,  in  small  doses,  without  mischi^,  . 
and  willi  very  good  effect.  Quartan  agues  that 
have  stood  it  ni;-ainst  the  bark,  have  been  cured 
by  them ;  hut  if  the  dose  be  too  hrge,  they 
bring  on  convulsions,  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, thac  in  very  large  ones  they  would  kill. 
At  present  we  have  choice  of  so  many  mtilicines 
for  every  disorder,  that  it  is  almoM  unpardonable 
to  give  such  as  are  suspicious.  Some  people 
have  ventured  to  give  even  laLsbane,  as  a  medi- 
cine, mixed  with  other  thlnf^,  and  in  the  twenti- 
eth part  of  a  grain  for  a  dose  ;  but  reason  con- 
dems  this  ra«Ii  way  of  practice,  and  doubly,  as 
I    (here  is  no  neccg<iily  to  authorize  it. 
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AVitNtT  Tree.     Juglans, 


A  COMMON  tree  in  our  gardens 
to  a  preat  bifj^ness.  and  is  very  much  branched. 
I'tie  k'twes  lire  very  larj^c  and  Ion  j  ;  each  is  com- 
posed of  a  double  row  of  sinallcr,  and  has  an  odd 
one  at  the  end.  These  ore  each  of  an  oval  fijs^re 
and  yellowish  green  colour,  and  of  a  picasint 
smell.  The  Honers  arc  Utile  ;  they  are  yellow- 
ish, and  arranged  >n  loose  catkins.  The  fruit  '« 
covered  wllh  a  green  (hick  coiit,  and  has  with- 
in a  kernel  divided  inlo  parts,  and  of  an  uneven 
snrfRce. 

The  bark  "of  the  walnut  tree  is  a  gooit  emetic  ; 
ii  may  be  given  in  infusion,   or  dried  and  powder- 
ed :  it    vomits    easily    and   plentifully.      The  skin 
lat  covers  the  kernel  is  good  again.'it  Buxes, 


Wall-Flower.     Leucoium. 


A  common  ^Yild  plant,  but,  not  witl 
Iieouly  ;  it  is  frequent  on  old  walls  and  has  ycl- 
Jow  and  sweet-scented  flowers.  The  slalks  are 
^voody,  and  a  foot  and  half  high  ;  the  leavcts  are 
very  numeroH8,*'Iongisb,  narrow,  and  of  a  dead 
green.  The  ilowers  gland  in  a  kind  of  spikes,  at 
the  tops  of  the  stalky,  and  are  yellow  and  mode- 
rately inrgu.  The  leeds  are  contained  in  long 
poiis. 

'    The  flowers  are  used  ;  and  an  infusion  of  Ihem 
fie.'ih   is  good  against  the  head-ach,  and  in  all  nerv-> 
ous  disorders.     They  are  also  good  to  steep  in  oil, 
to  wbidi    they    give  a  cordial  warmth, 
it  good  against  pains  in  the  limbs.     But  thc]r.4 
not  either  way  much  used  at  prcflent. 
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Water  Arrow  Head.     SagiUa  aquatica. 

A  VERY  pretty  plant,  common  in  our  ditches, 
%vilh  leaves  like  the  bearded  heads  of  arrows, 
end  with  pretty  white  (lowers.  It  is  two  feet 
and  a  half  hi^h,  but  generally  the  greatest  part 
of  the  stalk  is  hurled  in  water,  very  little  appear- 
ing above,  except  the  spike  of  flowers.  The 
leaves  stand  each  upon  a  pedicle,  which  is  round, 
thick,  and  very  long  ;  they  are  of  a  beautiful 
green,  and  are  broad,  and  bearded  at  the  base, 
and  sharp  at  the  point  ;  the  flowers  are  white,  to- 
lerably large,  and  very  bright ;  and  the  stalk, 
on  which  they  are  supported,  is  alao  round  and 
thick. 

The  common  people  in  many  places  have  a  cus- 
tom of  applying  these  leaves  bruised  to  inflamma- 
tions ;  they  coul  and  give  ease,  but  it  is  nut  always 
right. 

Water  Plantain.     Piattlago  aquatica. 

A  VERY  common  tall  plant  in  ditches,  end 
having  not  the  least  resemblance  of  any  kind  of 
plantain,  except  in  Ihe  leaves ;  fmm  which,  how- 
ever, it  has  received  its  name.  The  root  is  com- 
posed of  a  great  quantity  of  fibres.  From  this, 
there  rise  in  spring  a  number  of  leaves,  oblong, 
broad,  smooth,  and  of  a  beautiful  green  colour, 
and  having  in  ehape,  though  not  at  all  in  colour 
or  consistence,  some  slight  resemblance  of  plan- 
tain :  they  are  perfectly  smooth,  of  a  glossy  sur- 
face, and  brittle.  These  sUiud  for  many  month* 
Kithout  the  slalk  ;  and  doubtless  in  this  state  it 
got  the  name.  The  stalk  is  two  feet  or  more 
m  height  ;  round,  firm,  aad  upright  ;  and  at 
^tlje  top  it  sends  out  a  vast  number  of  branch«9. 
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OHI  oiber  sneBer ;  and  even  these  la$4 
csuii  dhrukvL     On  the  tops  of  the  hst   di- 

the    flowers    wkh    their  bucb,  and 

;   »  Ihnt   the  whole  has  the  ap- 

of  a  cone.    The  floiv^en  are  little  and 

ccssisc    of    three  leaTes    ieach  ;    tbey 

a  little  time,  and  only  a  few  are  leen  to- 


T£«  seed  k  the  part  osed  :  the  plant  is  to  be 
to  stuid,  till  this  b  Ihoroogly  ripe,  and 
ap  ^eatly,  and  laid  Co  dry  two  or  three  da}*s 
^  a  ubie  :  a  mmmii  stroke  or  two^  w  ill  dislod^ 
£Tcat  qcaatiqr  of  the  seedb  ;  they  are  very  good 
^^aa  the  caefflovii^  of  the  menses,  and  all  other 
lihvdinjgs  ;  and  are  ^n^en  in  powder^  in  electuaries, 
saal  doaes  being  to  be  taken  at  a  tiaie  and  often  re- 


Ri^-uiAVEn  Whttlow-Giuss.    Panmychia  mtlaco 

folio, 

A  common  litile  plant,  early  in  spring,  oa 
oar  waUs  and  liouse$,  and  of  a  very  singular  as- 
pect :  it  is  red,  and  has  pretty  while  flowen. 
It  is  not  more  than  four  inches  hip:h  ;  the  italki 
are  n^und,  upright^  and  a  little  hairy;  and  they 
are  covered  i%itli  an  nndooos  clamminess,  which 
makes  them  stick  m  the  fingers  in  handling.  The 
leaves  are  little,  and  ako  red;  they  are  each 
divided  into  three  parts  at  the  extremity,  in  the 
way  of  fingers :  they  aland  irregularly  on  the 
•feilk!<,  and  they  are  thick,  fleshy,  and  clamroy 
in  handling.  The  fiowers  stand  at  the  tops  of 
(he  branches ;  they  are  little,  but  of  a  very  bright 
white,  and  look  very  ooospicaous.  The  whole 
pknt  dies  away  as  aoen  as  it  has  ripened  the  seed, 
and  is  tiot  to*  be  seen  again  till  the  next  spring. 
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The  fresh  gathered  plant  is  to  be  used  entire : 
B  strong  iiifiiaioii  of  it  ir.  a  very  great  sweetener 
-of  the  blood.  It  is  excollent  against  the  scurvy 
in  whatever  form  ;  and  there  are  accounts  of  its 
curing  the  king's  cvilj  that  accni  very  well  attested. 
A  syrup  may  be  made  of  its  juice,  or  of  a  very  strong 
infusion  of  it  ;  or  a  conserve  of  the  leaves  :  for 
the  dried  plant  has  very  little  virtue,  and  it  is 
to  be  had  fresh  only  a  very  small  part  of  tli« 
year. 

White  Willow.     Salix  vulgaris  alba. 

A  VERY  common  tree  in  wet  places,  and  this 
Ivliich  is  nsed  in  medicine  is  the  most  common  of 
all  the  several  kinds  of  it.  \i  is  also  the  lai^cst. 
It  grows  to  be  a  tall  tree  :  the  bark  is  whitish,  and 
*ongh  upon  the  trunk,  and  grey  upon  the  branches  ; 
the  leaves  are  obloiig,  r.arrow,  and  whitissh,  es- 
pecialiy  on  the  under  side  :  they  stand  irregularly 
on  the  branches,  and  are  a  little  serrated  at  the  edges, 
and  pointed  at  the  ends,  I'lie  flowers  are  very  in- 
considerable, but  they  are  arranged  several  together, 
in  what  are  ^called  catkins  or  palms.  The  seeds  are 
■mall ;  they  stand  in  the  same  catkins,  mixed  with 
JSne  white  down. 

The  hark  of  the  branches  is  usnd,  and  il  is  best 
dried  ;  it  is  good  against  purgings,  and  the  overflow- 
ings of  the  menses,  and  is  must  conveniently  given 
in  powder,  half  a  dram  for  a  dose. 

Winter  Gi^en.     Pyrola. 

An  extremely  pretty  plant,  wild  in  some  part? 
of  England,  but  not  common.  The  stalk  is 
wwind,  thick,  upright,  and  ten  inches  high.  The 
leaves  all  grow  from  the  root,  for  tlie  stalk  is  naked. 
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t  brand,  roundish,  and  of  a  deep  greencoldtr ; 

titey  are  of  &  Qcshy  substance,   and  stand  each  on 

«  separate  ibot-slalk  of  three  or  four   inches  kmg. 

The  lUwers  are  small,  and  of  a  very  bright  white; 
F  ^Kv  stand  in  a  kind  of  loose  spike  on  the  tops  of  the 

■biiks.     The  root  is  composed  of  a  ([uantily  of  thick 

whitish  6hres. 

The  leares  are  used.     A  decoction  of  them  with 
'  ft  piece  of  cinnamon,  nnd  a  little  red  wine,  is  given 

■f^inst  the  overflowin;^  of  the  menses,  bloody  sloeb, 

uid  alt  h(einorrtia<^,  and  against  ulcers  in  the  urinary 

pMMgCA,  and  bUxKly  urine. 


WoAD.     Glaslum. 


M 

(Viinmfm-        ■ 


A   PLANT   cnltivnlcd   in   fields,   in    many  \ 

I  EIu|;)Hnd,   fur   the  use  of  Itic   dyers,  and  commoa^ 

t  Ijr   uiet   u'ilh   in   pkiccs    near  those    where   it   im 

.  town,  as  if  a  wild  plant  :  but  it  is  not  properiy  ■ 

tive  of  our  country.     It  is  a  (all,  erect,  and  hand- 

'  mamf  plant ;  tlie  stalk  is  round,  thick,  Hrm,  upright^ 

,  and  four  feet  hi^i  :     but   it  is  usually  so  corered 

I  .Viith  tlie  leaves,  that  scarce  any  part  of  it  is  (o  be 

I  Men  naked.     The  leaves  are  long  and  of  a  consider- 

[  ftble  bifradth.     They  are  lar^c  at  the   base,  where 

I  thev    grow    to  the   stalk,   without   any    fnot-slallu; 

9nii   narrower  all  tlic  way   to  the  point.     They  are 

of  a  bluish    green  coh>ur,  and  the  whole  pbuit  b 

covered  with  iheni,  so  ttic  top  has  a  pretty  aspect 

The    tli>wer«   are   little  and  yellow  ;   tliey  atand  in 

great  numbers  about  the  tops  of  Uic  stalks,  which 

are  divided   into   a    multitude  of  small    hranciiet  ; 

and  they  are  succeeded  by  small  sceil  vessels.     Tlw 

root  is  long  and  thick. 

Although  the  dyers  are  the  people  who  par 
most  regnrd  to  wood,  and  for  whose  usC  it  is  ail> 
liralcd.  it  has  virtues  lliat  demand  fot  k  ■ 
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deal  of  reaped  in  medicine.  Tlie  top  of  tbe  stalks, 
before  the  tlowers  appear,  contain  the  greatest  Tir- 
tuc,  and  Uiey  are  best  fresh.  They  are  to  he  given  in 
infusion,  and  they  are  excellent  against  obstructions 
of  the  liver  and  spleen  ;  they  work  by  urine,  and 
80  take  cHect  ;  the  use  of  this  infusion  must  he 
continued  a  considerable  time :  these  arc  disorders 
(hat  come  on  slowly,  and  are  to  be  slowly  re- 
moved. 

WooDBUPFE.     ^sperula. 

A  COMMON  little  wild  plant,  in  our  woods 
and  thickets  :  it  is  ten  inches  high.  The  stalk 
is  square,  slender,  weak,  and  not  able  to  support 
itself  perfectly  upright.  The  leaves  stand  several 
at  each  joint,  encompassing  tlie  stalk  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  star  ;  they  ere  oblong,  broad,  and  of  a 
deep  green.  In  their  form  and  manner  of  growth 
they  much  resemble  those  of  common  cleavers, 
but  they  are  larger,  though  the  plant  is  so  much 
less,  and  they  are  not  rough  as  in  that  plant,  but 
nearly  smooth.  The  (lowers  stand  at  (he  tops  of  the 
stalks  in  little  clufiters  ;  they  are  small  and  white  ; 
the  seeds  stand  two  together  in  a  globular  form.  The 
roots  are  little  and  fibrous. 

The  fresh  herb  is  used,  and  is  best  given  in  A 
strong  decoction  ;  it  opens  obstructions  of  the  liver 
and  spleen,  and  is  a  cordial,  and  stomachic.  It  ia 
good  in  the  jaundice. 

WoRMSBED  Punt.     Absinthium  santonicum. 

A  KIND  of  wormwood,  native  of  the  East,- 
and  not  known  so  much  as  in  our  gardens.  'J'he 
pifuit  is  two  feet  hifh.  The  leaves  are  very  finely 
3a 
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divided,  like  those  of  (he  true  Roman 
wood,  and  of  a  pidc  green  on  the  upper  side,  ami 
a  silvery  white  below.  The  stalks  are  stitf,  firm, 
woody,  and  branched  ;  they  are  of  a  whitieh  colour, 
«nd  have  a  loose  downy  skin  upon  them  ;  the  flowers 
are  small  and  brownish ;  tliey  resemble  those  of 
wormwood,  and  i^tand  in  a  kind  of  loose  spikea  at  the 
tops  of  (he  stalks. 

The  seeds  arc  used  :  our  druggists  keep  lliem  ; 
and  very  often  the  unripe  buds  of  the  flowers  in 
their  place,  are  mixed  with  them.  They  are  good 
against  norms  in  children  ;  the  good  women  give 
them  mixed  with  treacle  :  and  few  medicmes 
for  this  purpose  have  better  effect.  For  people  of 
nicer  palates,  they  may  be  powdered,  and  made  into 
boluses. 


Treacle  Wormseed.     CameHna. 


This  is  not  the  plant  which  produces  wl 
Ihe  druggists  sell  under  the  name  of  wormseed; 
that  is  the  produce  of  an  Egyptian  kind  of 
wormwood,  just  described.  This  is  an  English 
herb  of  the  podded  kind,  and  very  distinct  in  iti 
whole  a))pearance  from  that,  and  all  of  its  sort. 
It  is  two  feet  high.  The  stalks  are  round,  up- 
right, Arm,  and  toward  the  lop  divided  into 
branches ;  the  leaves  arc  very  mnneroiis,  and 
stand  irregularly.  They  are  longlsli,  narrow, 
pointed  al  the  ends,  not  at  all  dented  at  the  edges, 
and  of  a  dusky  green  colour.  The  flowers  are 
little  and  yellow  ;  they  stand  in  small  clusters  at 
the  tops  of  the  branches,  and  under  them  is  a  kiid 
of  spike  of  pods  ;  these  are  long  and  slender, 
g^n  at  first,  but  of  a  kind  of  hrowo  colour  when 
ripe ;   and  in   each  is  a   great  number  of  leeds ; 
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r  are  round,  small,  and  of  an  extremely  hit- 
ter taste,  much  more  bitter  than  the  common 
wormseed . 

This  seed  is  the  part  used.  The  good  women 
bruise  it,  and  mixing  it  with  treacle,  give  it  to 
the  children  of  robast  constitutions  against  uorms. 
It  operates  powerfully  by  stool,  and,  if  given  in 
too  large  a  quantity,  hy  vomit.  It  is  therefore 
to  he  used  with  discretion  ;  but  it  will  answer  the 
purpose,  and  is  preferable,  for  many  reasons,  to 
(hose  mercurial  medicines,  which  it  is  the  fashion  of 
the  times  to  give  to  people  for  those  disorders  ;  es- 
pecially in  the  coiintry,"\^iiere  there  seldom  is  skill 
enough  in  the  practitioner  to  manage,  us  he  ought, 
medicines,  which  may  be  the  occasion  of  so  much 
uischicf. 

Common  Wormwood.     AbRi/vihium  viilgare. 

A  wiLn  plant  frequent  by  way  sides,  and  on 
ditch-banks.  It  is  a  yard  high.  The  stalks  are 
round,  striated,  white,  firm,  and  branched.  The 
leaves  are  large,  hut  Ihcy  are  divided  into  a  great 
number  of  small  parts.  They  are  of  a  pale  whit- 
ish green,  and  stand  irregularly  on  the  stalks  ; 
many  larger,  but  of  the  same  kind,  rise  fronj  the 
root.  The  flewers  stand  in  a  kind  of  loose  spikes 
at  the  tops  of  the  stalks  ;  they  are  small  and 
brown.  The  whole  plant  is  of  a  very  bitter 
taste. 

The'tops  of  the  plant  are  to  he  used  frosh  gather- 
ed ;  a  very  slight  infusion  oflhem  is  excellent  for  all 
disorders  of  the  stomach,  and  wilt  prevent  sickness 
after  meals,  and  create  an  appetite  ;  but  if  it  be  made 
strong,  it  will  not  only  be  disagreeable  to  the  taste, 
bat  will  disgust  the  stomach. 

The  tops  with  tlie  flowers  on  Ihem  dried  and 
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p:vien-d,  are  zooA  agaiiu^  a^ues^  and  have  Ibe 
siz:^  vliij.?  wiui  ivormseed  in  killing  worms  ;  indeed 
iheT  AT?  TSLZcii  bdier  than  the  ivornisecd  that  ii 
cc^::^:LCC£Iv  u>  be  meC  with^  which  is  geneTaliy  too 
nxrj^  lyfcaTed.  The  juice  of  the  large  leaves  of 
Trcc:3irctai,  vhicb  grow  from  the  root  before  the 
s^ilT^  af panL  i»  gr*^  against  the  dropsy  and  jauo- 
c-r,  ior  ii  cpeDs  ob6lnictioo»j  and  works  by  urine 

ScA  WdKKwoeift.    Ah^pnihium  serqAium. 

X  FLiTT  conaDoa  in  onr  salt-marshes,^  acd 
iK^is  c^hess  where  salt  water  come*.  It  has 
s^z:^vbfc:  ibe  ft$|^e^;  of  wormwood,  but  the  leaiei 

vr  ir.  ir.e  cixLMon^,  and  the  whule 
Ti*o  <:=iV>  are  woody,  firm,  up- 
rM-:^.  \Tr7  r^sci;  b:ar.ch:<!.  an  J  afoot  and  a  half 
?  ^-r^  T>*  >2T»  ar?  w^  :l>h  cr.d  smail.  The  flow- 
!..■>  s^T.i  :i  kose  sf  ;tcs  n  ihe  tops  of  the  stalks  ; 
••.v*  i:>r  . . Je  tr.i  brcpi:  ;  and  they  very  much 
rjsoL*  ":  .'  i-^.-se  c<  ihe  cc-c:2:«i  wormwood,  except 
i.v  ^  ^^  N^^'^  TLe  wb^'Ce  pknt  has  a  bitter  taste 
Sc:  ^^i:  diiwc:^:ci.b:(^,  aiid  k  bis  a  ole^sant  aromatic 
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T-V  5:-*j  frc^i  n:ber^O,  a:;d  the  whole  plant 
i...  ^-v  ,v:i.  T-i:v  call  it  Roxan  wcMinwood 
41  •iv  re  Vi:>  r.i  ■I  v-.e  sC-^  ;  and  it  is  ufed 
?Vr  ;-V  ^crvcr  "  ::  hr>  ihe  sime  general  virtues. 
V  ::>c  ;r."vf  iv~i  :::^iii  pcsscss  them  in  coia- 
V--  :  >:&  i>f  c:«5r-*-;  Trx-rswv«i  is  the  most  dif- 
ii^: T'.'ViKc  :.'  irc  i:.*"^.  sri  *lc$  wt>nt  upon  the 
$.\v.\fr.>  V  ;^  i>  'rc.'^?  ihaz  uut,  b«t  it  is  much 
iK^v  is^rr.Xii':.*.'  :.':.Ln  toe  irae  Rocian  worm- 
*-^x\i  I:  >  ^viiv  s^rsi^^iieriin^  lo  die  ^to':.adi  ; 
*,  ^<n:s.>  <;^vs  -^  ::-i  {^rerc.ifs  wind.  It  is  com- 
rov  •    ia  :;^.^J.f*::   tz,  ikt  bLner  infusions  tad 
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Sinclares  of  Iba  shops,  but  it  does  very  well  alone ; 
bnilinw  water  poured  upon  it,  and  suffered  to  stand 
till  it  is  cold,  then  stmincd  ofT,  is  an  excellent  me- 
iJicine  to  cause  an  appetite.  Put  into  white  wine,i  it 
also  g'ives  a  pleasant  bitter  flavour,  ^^'ith  the  same 
virtues. 

Roman  Wormwood.     Absjfjithium  Romamim, 

A  VERY  delicate  plant  of  the  wormwood  kind, 
native  of  ttie  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  but  kept 
in  our  j^rdcns.  It  is  two  feet  and  a  half  high  ; 
the  etalk  is  round,  smaptb,  hardj  upright,  of 
■a.  brownish  colour,  and  somewhat  woody.  The 
leaved  stand  irreguiarly  on  it,  and  they  are  small 
and  divided  into  very  fine  segments :  they  are 
more  liki^  the  leaves  of  the  common  Eouthern- 
■wood  in  figure,  than  those  of  either  of  the  other 
wormwoods.  The  flowers  are  little  and  brown, 
like  those  of  common  wormwood,  but  vastly 
smaller  ;  they  arc  very  numerous,  and  stand  at  the 
to^is  of  the  stelks  in  a  kind  of  long  and  thick  spike*. 
The  root  is  creeping  and  spreading,  and  composed  of 
fibres.  The  whole  plant  has  a  bitter  taste,  but  not 
at  ail  like  tliat  of  wormwood,  extremely  aromatic  and 
pleasing.  The  flowers  are  very  bitter,  and  have 
little  of  this  aromatic  flavour. 

The  fresh  tops  are  used,  and  the  whole  plant 
dried.  It  is  excellent  to  etrengthen  the  stomach  ; 
but  that  is  not  all  its  virtue.  The  juice  of  the  fresh 
tops  is  good  against  obstructions  of  the  liver 
and  spleen,  and  has  bocn  known  singly  to  cure  the 
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Yarrow.     Millefolium. 

A  COMMON  plant  iii  our  paiilureB,   aiid    by 
Biiles.      It    is   two  or    three  feet  liij^h  ;     llic  i 
is  round,  upriglit,  firm,  and   striated  :     the  1 
are  long,   and  not  very  tii'oaci,  and    they    are  i 
most  beautifully   divided    of  those  of  any    known 
plant. 

Their  colour  is  a  deep  ^een,  and  the  parts 
into  which  they  are  divided  are  esceedinj^ly  fine, 
flleiider,  and  regularly  arrang'ed  :  the  flowers  stand 
at  the  lops  of  tlic  braiiclie^j,  in  the  manner  of  umbels, 
in  round  and  larg«  tufls  ;  they  are  white,  but 
Ihey  often  have  a  blush  of  red.  The  root  is  while 
and  creeping,  and  the  seeds  are  white,  broad,  and 
flat. 

The  whole  plant  is  used  frc»ih  gathered,  but  the 
best  part  is  the  tops  of  the  shnoLs  ;  the-se  nre  to  be 
boiled  in  water,  and  the  decoction  sweetened  with 
6ne  sugar  ;  it  is  excellent  against  the  bleedings 
of  the  piles,  and  blnouv  iluxes,  and  the  overflowing 
of  the  menses.  It  is  also  healing  and  good  in 
ulcerations  of  the  ureters :  and  it  operate*  gcntljJ 
urioe. 


Z. 

Zedoaby  Plant.     Zedoarii 


lies  gentlj Jj^J 
r.   and    wr    'I 


An  Eastern  plant,  very  singular,  and 
beautiful.  The  root  creeps  under  Uic  Borfiue, 
and  has  many  tuberous  lumps,  some  long,  and 
some  round  ;  but  the  long  are  preferred.  The 
round  have  by  many  been  called  zerumbeth ; 
though    tlie   zerumbeth  is   properly  another  i 
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to  be  described  in  ils  place.  The  leaves  of  the 
zedoary  pUiiit  are  large,  very  broad,  and  not 
vastly  lonp;  ;  they  stand  in  clusters,  encircling 
one  another  at  the  bases :  the  flowers  stand  on 
eeparale  stalks ;  these  are  only  eight  or  ten  inches 
high.  They  are  small,  of  an  irregular  shape,  and 
purplish. 

The  root  is  the  only  part  used  ;  our  drug- 
gists keep  it  dry  ;  it  is  a  warm  cordial,  and 
stomachic  medicine ;  it  strengthens  the  stomach, 
as*iists  digestion,  and  expels  wind.  It  is  good 
also  in  all  nervous  complaints,  such  as  lowness.of 
spirits,  fainliiij;s,  tremblings  of  the  limbs,  and 
restlessness.  An  ounce  of  zedoary,  sliced  (hin, 
and  put  into  a  quart  of  wine,  makes  an  excellent 
tincture  for  these  purposes,  and  is  very  good 
taken  in  the  (juanlity  of  a  small  glass,  on  gi'inj 
into  a  damp,  or  what  is  suspected  to   be  a  tainted 


Zerumbeth  Plant.     Zerumhetha. 

FfiE  zernmbeth  plant  in  some  respects  ne- 
aembles  that  which  affords  the  zedoary,  but  it 
is  larger.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East,  and  has 
not  yet  been  got  into  our  gardens.  The  leaves  grow 
together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
stalk  ;  this  is  six  feet  high  or  more ;  but  it  is 
only  formed  of  iheir  lower  parts  wrapped  round 
one  another,  in  the  manner  of  the  leaves  of  our 
flags.  The  loose  part  of  each  leaf  is  long,  nar- 
row, and  of  a  bluish  g-reen.  The  flowers  stand 
upon  separate  stalks;  these  rise  about  a  foot 
high,  and  are  of  a  brownish  colour  :  they  have 
Only  a  sort  of  films  upon  tliem  in  the  place  of 
leaves.  The  flowers  stand  in  a  short  and  thick 
spike,    at    Uie   tops    of   these,    tliey    are    oblong. 


I 
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KdOow^  moderately  large^  and  of  a  beautiful  scaikt 
The  root  is  long  and  irregular. 

The  root  is  used  ;  our  druggisfs  keep  it :  it  it 
vrttrm  aod  good  in  all  nervous  cases.  Its  virtues  are 
very  nearly  the  same  with  those  of  zedoary  ;  and  in 
general  tfie  round  roots  of  zedoary  are  sold  under  iU 
name^  though  in  reality  it  is  a  much  longer^  as  vrett  m 
lai^^  root,  than  the  zedoary  itself.  ^ 
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Coneerning  the  virtues  of  plants  vkick  have  notyii  \ 
bee**  tried.  ' 

AS  the  intent  of  this  work  is  Inily  to  be  of  use  to 
mankind,  the  author  \tlio  is  desirous  of  makine 
that  utility  as  extensive' as  possible,  cannot  close  it 
^vithiout  observing,  that,  notwillistandinp  the  ^reat 
deal  (hat  is  known  of  the  virtues  of  English  plants, 
there  is  certainly  a  great  deal  more  unknovni  ;  and 
there  is    room  for  great  discoveries. 

The  plants  mentioneij  in  this  work  are  only  four 
or  five  hundred,  and  not  all  these  of  tlnglisli 
growth  ;  if  they  were,  they  would  yet  be  but  a 
very  small  number  in  proportion  to  the  whole. 
The  catalogue  of  those  native  of  our  own  coantry, 
as  published  by  Mr.  Ray,  amounting  to  many 
thousands  ;  great  numbers  therefore  remain  yel 
untried." 

To  what  purpose  can  a  man  devote  the  hours 
of  his  leisure  better,  than  to  the  discovering  among 
the  number  to  the  unregarded,  virtues  which  may 
farther  supply  the  catalogue  of  onr  own  remediet, 
and  make  the  roots  and  seeds  brought  from  re- 
mote  countries  less  necessary  ?  What  encourage- 
ment to  the  attempt,  that  there  are  such  mul- 
titude of  objects  for  the  trial !  and  that  the  diH 
covering  but  one  remedy  among  them  all,  lot 
3   a 
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A  disease  wc  knew  not  how  so  wcM  to  cure  f 
is  a  source  nf  more  Inie  honour,  tlian  can  bede^ 
rived  from  all  the  useless  knowledge  in  the 
world . 

If  any  suppose  the  trial  datigtroos,  they  mis- 
lead themselves  ;  and  to  encourage  so  laudible  id 
undenakinj:;,  I  shall  observe  how  little  is  tbe 
hazard,  and  how  considerable  the  advantages, 
from  what  we  know  already. 

If  a  man  were  to  be  turned  fome  upon  an  island 
vrbere  no  person  had  set  foot  before,  he  might 
dread  (o  taste  of  any  plant  he  saw,  because  he 
mif^ht  not  know,  but  every  one  he  saw  was  fatal : 
and  supposing  him  to  have  gHit  over  this  fear, 
the  ignorance  of  the  virtues  of  all  would  krca 
hiu  backward  :  but  this  b  not  at  all  the  case  wilfa 
him,  who  sliall  at  this  time  set  about  infjuiriug 
into  the  virtues  of  plants  in  England.  Ttit! 
poiitonous  plants,  native  of  our  soil,  arc  hardly  a 
dozen  and  these  are  charactered  even  to  the  tye, 
by  something  singular  or  dismal  in  tlie  aspect 
They  are  well  known  ;  and  be  lias  notliiug  to  do 
but  (0  avoid  them.  For  the  rest,  he  bai  so  nany. 
whose  uses  and  qualities  are  ah'eady  perfectly 
kaonn,  that  he  has  a  great  foundation  to  ^o  upon 
in  the  search,  because  he  can  contpare  tTio§e  be 
does  not  know  with  them.  Their  taste  will'  go 
a  great  way  toward  informing  him  ;  but  Uii»  i* 
not  all,  tlifir  very  outward  figures  will  direct  liiia 
fur  in  general  those  plants  which  agree  in  (he 
external  aspect,  agree  likewise  in  their  virtues. 

'I'o  give  an  instance  in  tlic  marehmaRow.     Il  U 
known  to  work  hy   arine,  and  to  be  goodagsii^' 
the    gfavel.     Wc    will   suppose    no  more  luM  ' 
concerning  this  ktnd.     A  person  desirous    of  | 
tending  this  useful   knowledge,    finds  that  F  _ 
lwt«  M  the  ro»t,  which  is   insipid,  and  iti  \ 
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"rilitgtiiotis  quality,  he  might  have  guessed  this  to 
be  its  virtue,  from  what  he  before  knew  of  medt^ 
cine.  The  next  plant  he  inerts,  we  will  suppose 
IB  tbb  common  mallow,  and  afterwards  the  |little 
white  flowered  mallow,  which  lies  upon  the 
ground  ;  he  tastes  (he  root  of  these,  and  he  finda 
they  are  like  the  other;  he  will  therefore  guess, 
that  (liey  have  the  same  virtues  and  u^iod  trial, 
tie  will  find  it  is  so. 

But  this  is  not  all :  if  he  had  examined  the 
flower  of  the  marshmallow,  in  what  manner  it 
was  constnicted,  and  how  the  little  threads  grew 
within  it,  he  would  have  found  that  the  flowers 
of  these  other  two  mallows  were,  in  all  respects, 
like  those'  of  the  other  ;  and  farther,  he  would 
have  found,  that  the  seeds  of  these  two  kinds 
were  in  the  same  manner  disposed  in  circular  bo^ 
dies :  from  this  he  might,  without  tasting  Iheit* 
roots,  have  heen  led  lo  guess  that  tlieir  virtues 
were  the  same  ;  or  having  guessed  so  much  from 
this,  he  might  have  been  thence  led  lo  taste  them, 
and  by  that  have  been  confirmed  in  it :.  but  he 
might  be  carried  farther  ;  he  would  find  the  same 
eort  of  round  clusters  of  seeds  in  the  liotlyoak 
in  his  garden  ;  and  upon  examining  the  single 
flowers,  he  would  see  they  were  ako  alike  :  and 
hence  he  would  discover  that  it  was  of  this  kind  ( 
and  he  would  rightly  judge  that  the  hollyoak,  also 
possessed  the  same  virtues, 

This  is  a  method  by  which  many  of  the  plants 
mentioned  in  this  book,  have  been  tbiiiid  to  have 
virtues  which  others  neglected ;  for  there  are 
many  named  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  named 
with  great  praise,  of  which  others  have  made 
iittle  account :  these  are  the  means  by  which  tho  ■ 
first  guesses  have  been  niade  about  their  virlue^pl 
iuid    experimenlB    have    always    conlirmed    tbct  " 
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|t  bu  not  always  happened  that  tiie  vUtiw « 
pbmt    thuB   tried,    have    been    in    a    degree   vodfl 
KUtng  ill  a  liglit  of  consequence  ;  they  have  btm 
4ometim<s  sltglit,  and  the  plant  has  been  diiire 
jcd  ;   but  they  have  scarce  uver  missed    lo   be  ] 
pf  tlic   same  nature, 

These  experiments,  I  havf-  aluays  thought 
nesly  required  me  lo  make  upoo  niysotf,  uud  I 
never  found  harm  from  the  (riak.  I  had  no  right 
to  bring  inUt  the  least  possible  danger,  the  Itcalth 
pf  others  :  as  to  mv  "^v»  there  was  no  prohaliility 
of  harm  ;  Iml  if  it  bad  huppenedj  the  intent  woM 
have  !$iinrlittcd  Ute  accident,  and  1  ithould  have 
be*Mi  coiitpntcd. 

'I'here  is  this  great  use  in  examining  other  phinii 
nhich  have  the  same  Mirt  of  flmvers  and  fruite 
irith  those  which  we  know  to  have  virtues,  that 
wc  may  in  this  way  discover  plants  at  borne,  to 
supply  the  place  of  those  we  have  from  otiier 
{Countries.  It  is  certain  the  Bun  in  ^varIner  dintale* 
^oea  ripen  the  Juices  of  vegetables  &rlher  Ifau 
in  ours,  but  yet  we  lind  ih«  plants  of  the  sum 
(tind  Crom  whatever  pait  of  the  world  ihr^-  come, 
to  po«ars9  ntariy  the  same  kind  of  virtues  ;  gene* 
rally  indeed  they  are  the  same,  only  dilTeriiig  in 
degree.  Tints  all  the  mallows  of  Spain  and  llalf, 
to  bring  the  trial  to  the  betbrc-named  iittilano^ 
pOMcat  Uie  same  rirtues  with  the  m^r^-molknr, 
niallow,  and  hollvoak  of  England  ;  nnd  tb«  caa 
ia  the  same  u-tlh  those  which  arc  truly  m«Dimt 
of  the  ICast  nnd  West  Indies  ;  thm^  this  ^totf 
not    hold    •;ond     nilb     res^icct    to    some    of    the 

rlanls  of  ilinpe  conutrios  viach  have  Ixcn  fanicght 
ilher  under  that  name. 

Tbna  also,  that  root  which  was  at  oac  tiflM 
about  to  be  brought  very  mHch  into  tiie,  nadir 
the    aane    of   the  Senegal  raUle-ualBt    root.   hi4 
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of  which  litlk  mention  has  beea  made  here,  be- 
cause the  attention  has  not  been  turned  upon  novel- 
ty, but  uscj  being  (bund  to  belong  to  a  kind  of  milk- 
wort, or  polygala.  The  roots  of  the  common 
milkwort  of  our  pastures  being  tried,  have  been 
found  to  posses;!  the  same  virlues,  Uiougb  in  a 
less  degree.  This  plant  would  not  liave  been  re- 
carded,  if  the  other  had  not  been  found  to  be  of 
the  same  kind  ;  but  to  that  we  owe  the  knowledge  of 
its  virtues. 

!  There  is  a  great  reason  for  seeking  in  our  own 
climate,  plants  of  the  same  nature,  and  form,  and 
kind,  with  tliose  which  in  other  countries  afford 
I  us  remedies ;  that  they  arc  generally  of  the  same 
I  kind,  nnd  may  be  fitter  for  our  constitutions.  This 
'  is  certain,  that  as  the  sun  ripens  the  juices  of  plantain 
[  hotter  countries  to  more  virtue  than  with  us,  so  it 
p  make  men's  constitutioits  more  able  to  bear  their 
I     effects. 

'        The  Chinese  will   swallow    such    doses  as  are 
f     poison  to  one  of  us.     This   we  know  in  many  in- 
!     stances,  and   It    ou^^lit    to  enrourage  us  in  the  pre- 
1     sent  research  ;    btciuit-c,   if  llie  siime  doses  ivhich 
I      agree  with  them,  aie  too  much  for  Ms ;   \ve  may 
I     &ISO  find,  that  other  medicines,   of  the  same  kind 
I     of  virtues,    though    in  a    less    degree,    may    also 
be  found    to  agree    better  uilh   oiir   constitutions. 
I  would  not  carry  so  far  as  some  have  done,  tliat 
opinion     of    nature's    having    provided    in    every 
I     country  the  remedies  for  the  diseases  of  that  coun- 
try :    God  is  the  author  of  nature,  and  he  know- 
I      ing  there   would  be    commerce    among   mankind, 
I     knew   that    would     not    be    necessary.       But   not- 
i      withstanding    that    it    may  be  nece&sary    in   some 
I      cases,  and  convenient  in  many,  for  us  to  liave  drug* 
[     from  abroad,  jel  in  general  it  will  be  better  for  us 
[     to  be  cured  by  those  herbs  we  may  Hnd  at  home  ; 
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and  tbey  viiW  be  found  upon  trial  more  MifficmU 
for  that  purpose,  than  we  at  present  imagine.  The 
means  are  at  hand,  but  we  have  made  very  little  use 
of  them,  proportioned  to  their  number  and  tfaeir 
value. 

The  observation  already  made,    that    the   cxtcr- 

kfial   form  of  plants  may  very    ^ve!l   give  llie  hint 

r  a  conjecture  about  their  virtues,  is  mudi  more 

F'^neral    than     niif?ht    be     iniaginecj.     Almo&t    till 

1  the  plants  of  the  same  kinds  are  of  the  same  rir- 

|*tucs.     But  that  is  not  all  :     for  in  general,  those 

N>f  the  same  class  possess  the  same  qualities  ;  llioucli 

■ditferent  in  decree :  and  this  is  »  prodigious  help 

^^o  him,  who  shall  set   out  upon  (he  generous  aiul 

F*meful  plan  of  adding  to  the  number  of  tlif.*  UM-ful 

r'plants.     It  is  also  singular,  that  what  might  appear 

^^objeetions  in  this  case,  being  brought  to  the  (rial, 

'Vill  oflon  be  found  confirmations  of  Uic  troth  there  ht 

in  the  observation. 

Thus  suppose  a  man,  observing  (hat  lettuce  r» 
eatable,    should    inquire     into  all    the    plants   Uke 
L-|ett»ce,    which  arc    those  that  have  flowers  com- 
iHiosed  of  many  parts,    and  have  the  seeds   winced 
P"with  a  white  downy   mutter,  to  find  whether  mj 
^ere  oiitnble  ;  let  us  examine  how  he  would  >ac- 
r*eccd.     The  plants  of  this   class  native  of  Enriand, 
P-ere  the  sowthistlc,  the  hawkwecds,  the  dondetlonc, 
l^toals-bcards,    succory,     and    endive,    all    eatables. 
P'fThe   hawkwceds  are  less  agreeable  in     thy    taste, 
"tut  wholesome  ;  and  as  to    the  wild  leKucct,  those 
who  would    brin*;;   the  opiate   quality  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  them  as  an  objection,  strengthen  the  oh- 
iciTation  :  for  the  garden  Icttiire  als<j   haa  aa  opi- 
►•te  quality.     This  wild  one  jiossessts  it  in  a  ereat- 
Pte  decree,  but  still  in   such  degree,  ttiat  jt  »  aa 
rljxccnent    medicine,    -not  at    all    dangcrout. 
fcittet  taste  viouW  \)rc\'cnt  people's  eating 
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u  disagreeable  ;  bat  its  virtues  are  the  sama 
with  those  of  lettuce,  only  grealei.  There  m' 
some  kinds  of  liawkwecd  also,  which  have  a  bitter 
milky  juice,  attoj^cthcr  hke  tliat  of  this  lettuce  ; 
and  they,  ahn,  have  this  opiate  quality.  I  have 
tried  many  of  Ihcm,  but  as  they  aic  none  of  them, 
equal  to  the  great  mild  lettuce  in  thiu  respect,  U 
unuld  have  been  idle  to  have  spent  many  wordflf 
about  them. 

This  p;ciieral  observation  may  be  carried  a  f^reat 
deal  farther ;  but  it  were  the  busioess  of  a  vclume, 
not  of  a  short  appendix,  to  explain  it  at  larg%.  In 
general,  the  seeds  of  umbelliferous  plants,  that  is, 
those  which  have  little  Howers  in  rounded  clusters, 
each  succeeded  by  two  seeds,  are  good  against 
colics ;  those  of  caraway,  anise,  runimitl,  coiian- 
der,  and  all  of  that  kind,  are  produced  by  plants 
of  this  figure.  In  the  same  manner,  the  veriicil- 
late  plant>i,  as  thev  are  called,  that  is,  those  which 
have  the  flowers  surrounding  the  stsjks,  as  in  mint 
and  thyme,  arc  of  a  warm  nature  ;  and  however 
they  ditVer  in  deoprce  and  circunifilancc,  they  have 
the  same  general  virtues.  Farther,  such  pianiR 
as  are  insipid  to  the  taste  and  smell,  have  generally 
little  virtues ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  those  M'hich 
have  the  most  fragrant  smell,  and  sharpest  taste,  have 
the  greatest  virtues,  of  ulisilever  kind. 

In  general  also,  those  plants  which  have  a  slronjf 
but  an  agreeable  taste,  are  most  worthy  to  lie 
examined  with  resped  to  iheU  virtues  ;  for  they 
are  generally  the  most  valud^le ;  and  on  the  con- 
trary, when  a  very  strong  taste  is  also  a  very  dis- 
agreeable one ;  or,  in  the  same  manner,  when  the 
strong  smell  of  a  plant  has  also  something  hi-avy. 
disagreeable,  and  overpowering  in  it,  there  i« 
mischief  in  the  herb,  rather  than  any  useful  quality. 
The  poisoaoue  plant*  of  thia  country  Uft  ^^fy.t^.l, 
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^gt,tiu!f  BK  for  the  most  part  characterized  after  fliii 
Mrikwr  :  lO'thai  they  arc  known  as  it  were  at  sight, 
iathf  tlie  first  offer  of  a  trial. 
.  Thus  ne  see  how  rery  Utile  can  be  tlie  danger  of 
inquiring  further  into  the  virtues  of  our  own  phnti, 
1^  experiments ;  and  hovr  usefiri  such  an  inquiiy 
may  be  to  mankind  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  matter 
of  the  preceding  volume. 

What  I  have  written,  is  with  intent  to  encourage 
■ome  who  have  opportunities  to  make  the  trial  ;  and 
tor  my  own  part,  I  shall  not  be  ^ranting.  What  I 
have  already  discovered  in  this  way,  I  am  pleased  to 
lee  makes  no  inconsiderable  addition  to  the  preRcnt 
pnblicalion ;  what  I  shall  discover  farther,  or  learn 
from  tlie  experience  of  others,  ahall  have  tta  place  io 
the  succeeding  cilitions. 


Bungajr  •  Priated  kr  Brigbtif  and  Co. 


